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only  so  they  are  fitted  to  meet  your  demands  J  tucking  their  heads  under  their  wings  to  fall 
upon  them  in  their  line  of  business?  The 
question  with  the  minister  is,  does  he  meet  the 
proper  requirement  as  preacher  and  pastor? 

Age  does  but  little  to  decide  that  question,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed.  There  are  young  men 
who  give  right  answer  to  the  question,  and 
there  are  men  of  years  who  do  it  also.  But  I 
have  seen  cases  like  this,  perhaps  in  Illinois  or 
somewhere :  a  man  or  men  have  been  settled 
for  a  term  in  a  place,  and  have  gotten  a  home 
in  it,  but  have  become  unsettled  in  the  minis¬ 
try  there,  and  are  wanted  elsewhere,  but  do 
not  go.  Why  ?  They  are  men  fully  equipped 
and  acceptable ;  but  the  better  half  cannot  be 
moved;  and 

“  When  she  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend  on ’t; 

And  when  she  wont,  she  wont,  and  there’s  the  end  on ’t.” 

I  give  no  opinions ;  I  only  give  facts,  but  do 
not  know  how  many  such  caSes  there  may  be 

Ahbbose. 


of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  of  Winona 
Presbytery.  Rev.  R.  F.  Maclaren  of  St.  Paul, 
and  Rev.  George  C.  Pollock  of  Mankato,  and 
Rev.  W.  S.  Peterson  of  Huron,  Dakota,  and 
Rev.  John  Irwin  of  Moorehead,  Minn.,  all 
stand  In  official  relations  to  the  home  mission¬ 
ary  work  here,  and  either  one  would,  no  doubt, 
be  pleased  to  help  in  adjusting  this  important 
matter.  I  myself  have  only  the  interest  in  the 
work  and  the  relation  to  it,  common  to  all 
ministers  in  the  Northwest;  and  letters  writ¬ 
ten  to  me  will  have  to  be  passed  over  to  the 
authorities  just  named. 

One  of  the  letters  I  have  received,  though 
not  intended  to  be  made  public,  merits  special 
It  contains  the  following  suggestion : 


timid ;  and  the  cautious  and  con- 
get  a  little  nervous,  lest  those  lead- 
team  are  not  rather  in  danger  of 
vehicle,  instead  of  helping  it  on. 
iU'  I  would  do  all  in  twenty-five 

can  be  properly  done,  whether  It 
lah^Mlhe  whole  world  or  not.  The  co-work- 
Lng  and  Providence  of  God  can  still  be 
reli^H^  to  direct,  to  impel,  and  to  restrain. 

Tlj^bove  is  written  in  view  of  an  announce- 
mefl^Bn  ti^is :  “  1,500  missionaries  wanted  for 
GhlMH'  Perhaps  they  are.  There  are  cer- 
taiii^Bpeople  enough  there  who  have  not 
hea^Bthe  Gospel,  and  who  need  it  badly, 
enoaK  But  are  they  not  hearing  it  to  advan¬ 
tages  fist  as  they  would  by  an  irruption  of 
an  <4  preachers  all  at  once  ? 

I  fiftW  it  may  be  asked  “Is  anything  too 
harcflbftlie  Lord  ?  ’’  But  the  Lord  sometimes 
mtilM  BiH  of  human  ivisdom ;  or  if  it  is  better 
statflfc  j^es  wisdom  to  men.  The  world  is 
chailKl^  pretty  fast  now.  It  is  well  to  keep  it 
goinjuLgad  to  supply  whatever  of  energy  can 
be  infi^iu  into  its  movement.  But  I  doubt  if 
one  boost  will  turn  it  over  in  one  day. 

Synod  of  Michigan  was  made  weak. 

ThjM^as  a  matter  before  the  Assembly  on 
whieU  had  purposed  to  say  a  word ;  and  per- 
hape^lB  not  too  late  yet,  though  possibly  it 
has  sm^sent  practical  importance. 

Thil^nod  of  Michigan  overtured  the  As- 
semw  to  give  it  such  a  boundary  as  is  given 
to  otflM  Synods,  viz :  that  of  the  State  lines ; 
or  in.fKlMr  words,  to  restore  the  Upper  Penin¬ 
sula  coqnected  with  the  Synod  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Michigan  Synod.  One  of  the  argu- 
menmivhieh  defeated  the  overture,  was  that 
the  Sjnod  of  Wisconsin  needed  the  Presbytery 
covelSg  the  Upper  Peninsula  more  than  did 
the  ^Mbd  of  Michigan.  This  has  set  me  to  re- 
meBaai^g  how  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin  was 
macMMBak,  and  how  narrowly  another  Synod 
esoaqSf  being  weakened  also  in  the  same  way. 
A  sjjym  was  set  on  foot  by  Congregational 
bretSn  in  Wisconsin,  to  unite  their  churches 
with  Bp  Presbyterian  churches  in  a  body  call¬ 
ed  s<^‘.Conventlon,“  a  body  in  all  essentials 
Gonglbgational  in  its  order  and  connections. 
Thh*  fbnvention  swallowed  about  all  our  New 
Sch(^  churches,  and  keeps  them  swallowed ; 
otheijmse,  takes  them  from  the  Presbyterian 
bodyiflpid  adds  thei^  to  the  Congregational. 
Thatfl  what  ails  m  s  Presbyterians  in  Wis- 


in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Jewish  Year,  tells  us 
several  Important  things— things  that  are  told 
by  many  others,  it  is  true,  but  by  no  one  of 
higher  authority.  We  learn  from  him,  first, 
that  the  new  moon  by  which  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Jewish  month  was  fixed,  was  the 
visible  new  moon,  or  actual  phasic,  and  not  the 
or  mathematical  new  moon ; 


ly  JoMfh  V.  Mradlay,  AMoeUta  Juttot  tha 
8«|raM  0«ut  oCflM  Dhttad  Btataa. 

The  exact  time  of  Christ’s  Crucifixion  may 
be  approximately  demonstrated  by  astronom¬ 
ical  calculation,  after  paying  due  regard  to  the 
historical  data  which  we  possess.  The  cardi¬ 
nal  conditions  required  by  these  data  are,  first, 
that  the  time  must  be  brought  within  the  pro- 
coiatorship  of  Pontius  Pilate ;  secondly,  it  must 
be  after  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tibe¬ 
rius,  and  after  the  thirtieth  of  Christ’s  age; 
thirdly.  It  must  oootu  on  the  15th  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  month  Nisan  (or  Abib),  and  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  week,  or  Friday. 

1.  Pilate’s  procuratorship  is  fixed  as  follows : 
From  Josephus  we  learn  that  Gratus  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Procurator  of  Judea  by  Tiberius,  after 
the  death  of  Augustus  (which  occurred  Aug. 
I9th,  A.  D.  U),  and  continued  eleven  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Rome ;  and  that  Pontius 
Pilate  went  out  as  his  successor,  and  continued 
ten  years,  and  was  then  recalled,  and  started 
for  Rome,  but  before  he  arrived  Tiberius  was 
dead.  As  the  death  of  Tiberius  hapiiened 
March  16th,  A.  D.  37,  and'ht  it  probably  took 
Pilate  several  months  to  make  his  prepara¬ 
tions  and  complete  his  journey  to  Rome  in  the 
Winter,  it  is  apparent  that  the  last  year  of  his 
administration  was  A.  D.  and  that  his  en¬ 
tire  administration  extended  from  A.  D.  26  to 
A.  D.  36  (Josephus’s  Antiq.,  b.  xviii.,  c.  ii.,  sec.  2 ; 
0.  iv.,  sec.  2). 

2.  Luke,  in  his  Gospel,  chap,  ill.,  says  that 
the  preaching  and  baptism  of  John  commenced 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Cmsar,  Pontius 
Pilate  being  Gk>vemor  of  Judea ;  and  that  Jesus 
was  baptized,  beginning  to  be  about  thirty  years 
of  age ;  and  that  immediately  afterward  He  was 
tempted,  and  then  returned  to  Naaareth,  and 
commenced  publicly  to  teach  the  people  (Luke, 
chape.  Hi.,  Iv.).  As  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
Christ’s  public  ministry  continued  some  three 
years,  the  Crucifixion  must  have  occurred  with¬ 
in  three  or  four  years  of  the  above  date. 

Now  what  year  was  the  fifteenth  of  Tiberius  ? 
and  what  year  was  it  in  which  Jesus  began  to 
be  about  thirty  years  of  age  ?  The  years  of 
Tiberius’  reign  were  reckoned  from  two  differ¬ 
ent  epochs :  one,  his  admission  as  joint  Emper¬ 
or  with  Augustus  over  *11  the  provinces  and 
the  armies,  which  took  place  in  the  year  12 ; 
and  the  other,  his  accession  to  the  entire  gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  death  of  Augustus,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  year  14.  The  first  of  these  would 
naturally  be  used  in  Judea,  and  the  fifteenth 
from  this  epoch  would  be  the  year  26,  the  year 
in  which  Pilate’s  procuratorship  commenced. 
We  are  confirmed  in  supposing  that  this  was 
the  year  meant  when  we  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  age  of  Jesus  at  that  time.  We  know 
that  he  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Herod— prob¬ 
ably  In  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  because  he  is 
spoken  of  as  still  “the  young  child  ’’  when  he 
was  brought  back  from  Egypt  on  the  death  of 
Herod  and  the  accession  of  Archelaus  (Matt, 
ii.  20).  Josephus  gives  us  the  materials  for  fix¬ 
ing  the  date  of  Herod’s  death.  He  tells  us  that 
he  wuLjnade  king  by  a  yot^  of  the  Roman  Ben- 
the  consent  of  Augustus,  in  the  lS4th 
Olympiad,  when  Oaius  Domitius  Oalvinus  was 
Consul  the  second  time,  and  Gains  Asinius  Pol- 
lio  the  first  time.  Their  Consulate  was  in  the 
year  of  Rome  714  and  B.  G.  40,  and  the  184th 
Olympiad  ended  July  1st,  B.  C.  40.  Therefore 


SStnitioD  to(t9  anttora 


astronomical, 
secondly,  that  the  moon  is  not  visible  until 
after  it  has  passed  the  sun  at  least  nine  de¬ 
grees,  or  about  eighteen  hours,  and  under 
some  conditions  not  so  soon ;  thirdly,  that  the 
Jewish  year  was  made  to  keep  approximately 
abreast  vrith  the  natural  year,  by  occasionally 
adding  an  additional  month— Ve  Adar— to  the 
outgoing  year ;  fourthly,  that  the  first  month, 
Nisan,  must  come  in  the  Spring,  so  as  to  make 
the  first  ripening  grain,  or  first-fruits  (accord- 
ingvto  the  course  of  vegetation  in  Judea),  avail¬ 
able  for  the  feast  of  the  Passover ;  fifthly,  that 
the  month  commencing  with  the  new  moon 
nearest  to  the  vemsd  Equinox,  was  normally 
the  first  month,  or  Nisan ;  for  it  was  a  rule, 
derived  from  old  tradition,  that  the  full  moon 
of  the  first  month  must  never  occur  before,  but 
might  ocjjkr  on  or  after  the  vernal  Equinox ; 
and  if^J^ould  otherwise  occur  before,  an  in- 
terci^jl^’  month  must  be  inserted,  so  as  to 
leng|3asn  the  outgoing  year ;  seventhly,  that  if 
vegetation  was  very  late,  or  the  Spring  back¬ 
ward,  so  tM  to  prevent  the  grain  from  ripening, 
or  to  make  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  impas¬ 
sable,  the  Sanhedrim  lud  the  power  to  insert 
an  intercalary'  month  even  when  it  was  not  reg¬ 
ularly  required  by  the  time  of  the  Equinox, 
These  things  rendered  Gie  Jewish  year  some¬ 
what  less  certain  than^dlm  Greek  year,  which 
was  governed  .by  the  fixad  cycle  of  nineteen 
years  invented  by  Metonil ''Nevertheless,  as  this 
cycle  brought  the  begigUng  of  the  year  as  it 
should  be,  so  far  as  the  |^uinox  was  concern¬ 
ed,  it  was  probably  iwely  departed  from. 
Dean  Prideaux  is  of  opinion  that  the  Jews,  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  observed  the  Metonic 
cycle,  or  a  larger  one  of  eighty-four  years, 
which  included  it,  and  did  not  differ  from  it 
during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  first  century. 
(Prideaux’s  Connection,  Anno  162  B.  0.) 

Now  taking  the  Roman  Calendar  as  the 
standard  of  comparison,  and  the  longitude  of 
Jerusalem  (35  deg.  18  min.  30  sec.  E.)  as  the 
point  for  regulating  tiiae,  and  midnight  as  the 
commencement  of  the<vy^,  it  is  found  by  calcu¬ 
lation,  based  on  the  ordinary  astronomical  ta¬ 
bles,  that  the  vernal  Equinox  In  the  former 
half  of  the  first  centiqw  occurred  in  the  after¬ 


notice. 

“Can’t  you  write  again,  to  create  a  public  sen¬ 
timent  at  the  East,  to  have  the  old  men  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  old  fields,  and  let  the  young 
men  go  West  ?  Is  not  that  the  best  economy  ? 
The  trouble,  in  good  part,  lies  with  the  olfl 
churches,  who  refuse  the  older  men,  and  are 
taking  the  boys  just  from  the  seminary.’’  This 
letter  did  not  come  from  an  old  man  wanting 
a  place,  but  was  the  deliberate  and  thoughtful 
judgment  of  one  who  has  unusual  opportunity 
for  forming  an  opinion.  And  on  the  face  of  it, 
nothing  could  seem  more  nearly  right. 

But  the  present  demand  for  young  men  in 
the  old  churches  is  irresistible.  Say  what  you 
will,  they  will  call  for  them ;  and  if  they  call 
loud  enough,  they  will  get  them — at  least. 

The  current 


in  the  Church  at  large. 


A  PERCH  ON  THE  PALISADES. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler, 

Palisades  Mountain  House,  June  33, 1883. 

A  few  days  in  advance  of  my  regular  vaca¬ 
tion  I  have  retreated  to  this  quiet  eyrie  on  the 
rocks,  for  a  year  of  unusually  hard  but  very 
happy  labor  has  made  the  earliest  day  of  res¬ 
pite  very  welcome.  On  every  Sabbath  since 
the  first  of  September,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  preach  the  Gospel  of  eternal  life  to  one  of 

and  on  the  first 


the  kindest  and  best  of  fiocks 
Sabbath  of  July  my  well  beloved  brother  Kit- 
tredge  will  begin  to  minister  to  a  people  who 
have  been  trained  to  relish  just  such  discourses 
as  his.  Metaphysics  have  always  been  at  a 
discount  in  that  pulpit.  There  is  a  hunger  that 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon ;  the  pastor  who 


they  will  get  a  sufficient  number, 
sets  that  way,  and  you  cannot  turn  it  back.  A 
reaction  will  come  in  due  time,  but  the  day  is 
not  yet.  So  let  us  make  the  best  of  the  case  we 
can,  and  try  to  see  a  wise  design  in  it.  Is  it 
quite  certain  that  for  this  new  Northwest  young 
men  are  most  desirable  ?  I  think  there  is  at 
least  room  for  some  doubt  about  that.  Men¬ 
tion  was  made  in  a  late  number  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  the  work  done  by  that  venerable  oc¬ 
togenarian,  Rev.  Dr.  Goodale,  while  he  was  at 
Fergus  Falls,  in  this  State;  and  I  question 
greatly  whether  any  man  just  from  the  semi¬ 
nary  could  have  done  it  half  as  well.  I  might 
mention  with  even  greater  appreciation  the 
work  done  in  this  Park-avenue  Church,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (of  which  I  am  pastor),  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Stewart,  my  beloved  predecessor.  No  young 
man  could  have  lifted  this  church  out  of  the 
rut,  and  have  started  it  on  the  highway  to 
prosiierity,  as  he  did.  And  all  through  our 
Synod  are  such  old  men,  doing  yeoman  ser¬ 
vice.  Old  men  of  the  right  stami)— there’s  the 
rub— are  better  men  for  us  in  Minnesota  than 
young  men.  In  Dakota,  particularly  on  the 
extreme  frontier,  it  may  not  be  so;  but  just 
about  these  parts,  the  remark  of  Mr.  Abbott 
quoted  above  would  be  generally  endorsed  by 
our  thoughtful  people.  Energy  is  a  good  thing ; 
but  so  is  experience.  Fire  and  life  and  sharp 
activity  are  good  things ;  but  so,  even  in  the 
West,  are  wisdom  and  prudence ;  and  especial¬ 
ly  is  that  fatherly  tenderness  a  good  thing,  in 
which  an  old  man  has  always  learned  some 
lessons  which  come  only  by  years. 

If  the  Eastern  churches,  therefore,  are  de¬ 
termined  to  have  the  boys,  lot  them  have  their 
owu  way.  Young  hlpqd.may  b? 
for  awhile,  and  perhaps  itis  of  the  IxxnL 


cal  Gospel  keen  and  omnivorous.  Ministers 
may  run  dry ;  the  Bible  and  the  daily  needs  of 
human  hearts  never  do.  To  get  honestly  tired 
in  preaching  is  vastly  different  from  getting 
tired  of  it. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  are  crossing  the  At¬ 
lantic  for  their  Summer  vacation.  I  have  sim¬ 
ply  crossed  the  Hudson  to  set  foot  for  the  first 
time  in  ray  life  on  these  peerless  Palisades. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  would  jour-, 
ney  an  hundred  miles  to  get  such  a  view  as 
this,  if  it  were  as  far  away ;  but  because  it  is 
only  a  forty  minutes  sail  they  have  never  come 
here.  During  the  two  days  that  I  have  been 
here,  .books  have  been  an  impertinence. 
Whether  I  sit  in  the  window  of  this  capacious 
hotel,  or  out  under  the  cedars  on  the  cliff,  the 
prospect  is  one  that  would  entice  a  man’s  eyes 
from  even  the  pages  of  a  Macaulay.  Before  me 
lies  the  most  beautiful  river  on  the  globe. 
From  the  moment  of  its  birth  in  that  crystal 
pool  of  the  Adirondacks,  clear  down  to  yon¬ 
der  lordly  Bay,  the  Hudson  has  notan  unsight¬ 
ly  acre  on  its  banks.  George  W.  Blunt  once 
said  to  me  “it  is  the  cleanest  river  the  Lord 
ever  made  ’’ ;  like  Washington  Irving  he  had  a 
lovely  passion  for  the  magnificent  stream,  and 
hftld  that  it  was  a  sort  of  profanation  to  defile 
its  purity  with  the  offhl  and  rubbish  of  the 
huge  dirty  city  at  its  mouth. 

The  Palisades  are  one  of  its  grandest  fea¬ 
tures,  which  millions  have  gazed  at  from  be¬ 
low.  But  the  summit  has  been  so  unfrequent¬ 
ed  that  the  arch-thief  “  Bill  ’’  Tweed  hid  him¬ 
self  for  many  days  up  in  these  forests,  and  in 
his  disguise  looked  down  complacently  on  the 
city  which  he  had  plundered.  Eleven  years 
ago  this  stately  hotel  was  opened ;  its  popular¬ 
ity  only  makes  us  wonder  that  the  whole  river¬ 
front  of  the  Palisades  has  not  been  lined  with 
similar  hostelries.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Coney  Island  was  only  discovered  eight 
years  since;  and  the  Adirondacks  have  been 
unlocked  during  the  present  generation.  When 
Dr.  John  Todd  of  Pittsfield  hunted  and  fished 
around  Mount  Marcy,  he  was  in  an  almost  un¬ 
trodden  wilderness. 

We  came  hither  by  way  of  Englewood,  and 
that  lovely  village  is  worth  visiting  if  it  were 
only  to  see  Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth’s  church.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  decide  which  is  the 
ugliest  church-structure  I  have  ever  seen ;  but 
of  its  architectural  species.  Brother  Booth’s  is 
the  most  beautiful.  The  poetic  Gray  or  the  aes¬ 
thetic  Ruskin  never  saw  a  more  exquisite  Goth¬ 
ic  gem  on  the  greensward  of  old  England.  The 
drive  of  a  mile  or  two  hither  leads  past  a  se¬ 
ries  of  stately  villas,  embowered  in  the  foliage ; 
in  one  cosy  cottage,  hidden  among  the  trees. 
Dr.  Cheever  is  spending  the  tranquil  evening 
of  a  long  busy  life— having  outlived  his  famous 
college-classmates  Pierce  and  Hawthorne  and 
Longfellow.  It  is  not  every  “  martyrdom  ’’  to 
the  wrath  of  whiskey-distillers  in  early  life, 
and  to  the  persecutions  on  account  of  radical 
abolitionism  in  middle  life,  that  has  so  peace¬ 
ful  and  prosperous  an  old  age.  Every  truly 
great  man  at  some  time  in  his  career  “  strikes 
twelve  ’’ ;  my  dear  old  friend  Cheever  did  that 
when  he  published  his  lectures  on  the  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress— a  volume  that  ought  to  be  re¬ 
printed  and  studied  by  every  young  minister 
who  wants  to  learn  how  to  unfold  experimental 
heart-religion. 

Englewood  and  its  villas  lie  behind  this  bold 
rocky  bluff;  in  front  of  it  is  a  i)anorama  of 
beauty  that  requires  the  pen  of  an  Irving.  I 
just  sit  in  this  window  by  the  hour,  and  ban¬ 
quet  on  the  emerald  slopes  of  Inwood  and  Au¬ 
dubon  Park  and  Washington  Heights  that  lie 
in  their  living  green  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Hudson.  Gradually  the  sylvan  shades  melt 
into  the  crowd  and  smoke  and  roar  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  city,  above  which  the  electric  lights  of 
Madison  and  Union  Squares  hang  like  two 
planets  every  evening.  Beyond  Manhattan  Is¬ 
land  we  get  glimpses  of  the  silvery  stretch  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  That  lofty  tower  in  the 
foreground  marks  the  site  of  the  Harlem  High 
Bridge ;  the  twain  towers  in  the  dim  distance 
mark  its  grander  successor  that  spans  the  East 
river.  But  the  Hudson  itself  is  the  companion 
that  never  tjres.  I  hope  to  get  a  memory-album 
full  of  photographs  within  the  next  thirty  days. 

A  steady  procession  of  excursion-steamers, 
fiowering  out  with  fiags  and  streamers  and 
waving  handkerchiefs  is  moving  past.  In  the 
forenoon  the  “Mary  Powell’’  shoots  along 
with  her  cargo  of  imssengers  to  the  heated 
town.  Towards  the  sunset  the  huge  Albany 
boats  creep  along  under  the  cliff,  with  the  av¬ 
erage  population  of  a  village  on  board.  After 
dark  we  watch  the  fiotillas  of  canal-boats  con¬ 
voyed  by  the  patient  plodding  tugs ;  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  they  look  like  a  colony  of  twinkling  stars 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Down  along  the 
river-bank  comes  the  hashing  head-light  of  a 
locomotive ;  and  ever  and  anon  the  roar  of  the 
passing  trains  are  heard  from  the  opposite 
shore.  So  by  day  and  by  night,  moves  on  the 
ever-shifting  ceaseless  panorama.  And  all  the 
while  we  dwellers  on  this  lofty  cliff  look  down 
upon  the  passing  show  as  quietly  as  old  Luther 
from  his  Wartburg  Castle  watched  the  little 
birds  dropping  to  their  evening  i)erch,  and 


career.  He  was  born  at  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  in 
1798.  His  father  was  one  of  the  chief  citizens 
of  the  little  town.  He  gives  with  charming 
simplicity  a  narrative  of  the  great  event  in  that 
place,  the  forming  of  a  militia  company,  and 
how  when  the  citizen  soldiers  met  in  fnartial 
array  for  the  first  time  on  one  of  the  hottest 
days  in  July,  there  were  only  three  bayonets 
in  the  company,  and  several  of  the  soldiers 
had  no  guns.  His  father  had  been  very  active 
in  organizing  the  company,  and  was  urged  to 
serve  as  its  first  captain :  but  he  declined  the 
high  honor,  in  order  that  some  one  who  really 
cared  for  it  might  be  gratified.  The  little 
meeting-house,  covered  with  boards  and  shin¬ 
gles,  and  painted  white,  is  also  described  at 
length.  Its  interior  was  plain  and  bare,  and 
as  it  was  the  only  convenient  place  in  the 
town  for  assemblies  of  any  kind,  the  town- 
meet;ing8  were  held  in  it,  and  the  fioor  became 
tobacco-stained.  Gteneral  Dix  makes  a  point 
against  the  old  religious  methods  of  New  Engi 
land,  which  is  not  reasoi^able  nor  in  accorm- 
anoe  with  me  facts.  The  old  meeting-houses' 
were  plain  and  -  unattractive  in  comparison 
with  our  costly  city  churches;  they  had  no 
carpets,  nor  cushions,  nor  stain^  glass  in  thb 
windows,  nor  richly  furnished  chancels;  but 
they  were  generally  much  better  than  the 
houses  of  the  plain  people  who  worshipped  in 
them ;  they  were  in  accord  with  the  life,  the 
circumstances,  and  the  faith  of  the  people.  It 
is  plain  that  Gen.  Dix  has  thrown  back  the 
feelings  and  notions  of  his  last  years,  when  he 
was  one  of  the  officers  of  Trinity  Church,  and 
his  son  was  its  rector,  to  a  period  when  they 
could  not  have  been  entertained,  save  by 
a  religious  genius — which  the  author  never 
claimed  to  be.  The  old  worship  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  never  aesthetic ;  it  never  claimed  to 
be  so ;  it  was  honest  and  sincere  and  fervent, 
however ;  and  from  the  fact  that  it  laid  more 
stress  on  truth  than  on  taste,  on  duty  than  on 
beauty,  it  was  a  power  in  New  England  society, 
and  an  educating  force  of  the  very  highest  or¬ 
der. 

The  mother  of  General  Dix  and  a  loved  bro¬ 
ther  died  when  he  was  young.  He  was  early 
fitted  for  college,  and  was  sent  to  Montreal ; 
but  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812  oblig¬ 
ed  him  to  return  hastily  before  his  course  was 
completed.  His  father  had  joined  the  army, 
and  was  sent  to  Baltimore.  John  enlisted,  and 
Gen.  Armstrong,  then  Secretary  of  War,  gave 
him  an  ensign’s  commission.  He  was  sent  to 
Sackett’s  Harbor,  and  at  the  battle  of  Chrys- 
tler’s  Field,  where  he  hoped  to  smell  burnt 
ix)wder  in  the  front,  he  was  deeply  disappoint¬ 
ed  by  being  ordered  to  the  rear  to  guard  some 
prisoners,  and  the  young  man  cried  at  the  vex¬ 
ation.  After  the  war  he  went  to  Washington, 
and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  William  Wirt, 
through  whom  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
men  then  prominent  in  public  life,  and  became 
strongly  attached  to  many  of  them— Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  among  the  rest.  After  a  time  he  tired  of 
Washington,  and  settled  at  Cooperstown,  in 
this  State.  He  took  an  active  part  in  political 
affairs,  supporting  Gen.  Jackson,  and  defend¬ 
ing  the  Masons,  who  were  severely  attacked. 
In  1845  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  his  first  speech,  on  the  Oregon 
question,  won  for  him  very  high  praise  from 
the  older  Senators  on  both  sides.  Gen.  Dix 
had  stoutly  opposed  nullification,  and  one  of 
his  first  speeches  in  this  city  was  emphatic  on 
that  subject.  He  was  an  earnest,  radical  Union¬ 
ist  from  the  outset.  He  was  a  constitutional 
anti-Slavery  man,  feeling  bound  to  protect  Slav¬ 
ery  in  the  States  where  it  was  established,  but 
opposed  to  its  extension.  In  1848  he  supported 
Martin  Van  Buren,  the  first  Free  Soil  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Presidency.  He  afterwards  acted 
with  the  Democrats,  and  was  appointed  Post¬ 
master  in  this  city.  But  the  war  shattered  all 
his  hopes  of  a  peaceable  settlement  of  Slavery 
differences.  He  served  for  a  time,  during  the 
awful  hush  and  blackness  of  the  Winter  of 
1860,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  which 
responsible  ixisition  he  was  appointed  at  the 
urgent  request  of  New  York  merchants  and 
bankers,  and  he  so  managed  the  finances  that 
he  was  able  to  turn  over  to  Mr.  Lincoln  $6,000,- 
000,  with  which  to  begin  his  Administration. 
He  served  with  distinction  during  the  war; 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad;  was  appointed  Minister  to  France; 
served  as  Naval  Officer  at  this  Port ;  was  made 
President  of  the  Erie  Railroad  at  a  critical 
juncture  in  its  affairs ;  and  was  finally  elected 
Governor  of  New  York.  Office  seemed  to  seek 
him ;  he  was  naturally  executive.  He  com¬ 
manded  respect  and  confidence,  and  his  dig¬ 
nity  and  courtesy  made  a  favorable  impression 
everywhere.  An  honorable  career  of  eighty 
years,  most  of  it  spent  in  the  public  service, 
is  fitly  described  in  these  attractive  and  valu¬ 
able  volumes.  Harper  &  Brothers.  ^ 


ThfiV^e  brethren  undertook  to  carry  the 
same^lUng  in  Northern  Illinois,  and  but  for 
one  nifcn  would  probably  have  succeeded, 
thoufft  perhaps  not  with  all  the  churches. 
The  Mian  who  stood  out  was  R.  W.  Patterson, 
and  Hih  attempt  fell  through. 

As  writer  was  then  in  conduct  of  the  pa¬ 
per  la  which  this  contest  was  waged,  though 
taktag  ik>  part  in  it,  the  facts  are  very  vivid.  I 
offer  Jlf  .opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  such  a  move, 
hadfii)$en  realized  in  Illinois.  It  has  been  a 
decidad|;ain  to  Congregationalism  in  Wiscon- 

aody  got  the  ground,  and  have 
)  keep  it. 

The  Good  Work  Growing. 

?j;eBbyterian  Church  of  Bay  City 

"Mke  wt  ra  friamuTt  «Ai- 

purchased  lots  for  the  site,  after 
scription  of  about  twice  the  cost 
of  the  lots  for  the  purpose.  It  has  already 
about  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  building  se¬ 
cured.  The  same  church  continues  the  employ 
of  Bev.  James  Reid  at  their  chapel,  where  he 
has  ^en  at  work  the  past  year,  with  a  satis¬ 
factory  success.  A  part  of  his  support  will  be 
•ollacted  within  the  field  of  his  labors,  with 
the  hope  that  Divine  Providence  will  so  give 
shape  to  effort  as  to  result  in  a  church  at  that 
point,  which  will  be  at  a  sufficient  remove  from 
the  site  of  the  new  building  proposed  by  the 
present  organization. 

The  "West  Bay  City  Church  (the  Rev.  D.  L. 
Munro  pastor)  is  approaching  completion,  and 
will  be  a  beautiful  and  commodious  edifice. 
"We  hear  also  that  the  church  at  Saginaw  City, 
under  the  episcopate  of  Rev.  A.  F.  Bruske,  has 
arisen  to  build  a  suitable  edifice.  Thus  there 
seems  to  be  movement  in  this  vale  of  Siddim'. 
There  i^  the  settling  down  of  the  conviction 
that  it  is  time  to  arise  and  build  the  Lord’s 

AP  * 

Sitting  in  a  Council. 

It  has  now  been  my  second  exiierience  to  be 
invited  to  sit  in  “  a  Council  ’’  with  the  Congre¬ 
gational  brethren,  to  examine  and  ordain  a 
minister.  As  a  Council  is  a  sort  of  Presbytery 
extempore,  without  any  Book,  it  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  attended  with  any  difficulty,  and  in  fact  has 
its  pleasant  side.  In  each  case  my  invitation 
was  due  to  peculiar  circumstances,  and  not  the 
result  of  Any  special  wisdom  or  fitness  resident 
in  me.  The  result  of  the  first  opportunity  was 
the  laying  of  hands  on  the  head  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Adakis,  twenty  years  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Chulch  of  Fall  River,  Mass.  The  latter  Coun¬ 
cil  did  the  same  thing  for  one  who  gives  fair 
proqr  of  fitness  for  ministerial  work,  whether 
a  Doctorate  ever  comes  to  him  or  not. 

T^  thing  which  attracted  my  attention  was 
the  (mphasis  put  by  the  Council  upon  sound- 
nosain  doctrine,  in  their  examination,  as  if 
thejlwere  a  little  tired  of  the  rationalism  from 
wht^  some  of  the  churches  of  their  order  have 
suffced  in  former  years  in  this  State,  as  well 
as  sjispicions  of  tendencies  not  confined  to 
In  the  matter  of  a 


THE  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  IDEA. 

Bax  City,  Michigan,  June,  1888. 

Over  against  the  project  of  “  hurrying  up  ’’ 
the  conversion  of  the  world,  there  stands  an 
array  of  difficulties  which  it  seems  worth  the 
while,  at  least,  to  look  at.  “  The  whole  earth 
can  be  covered  with  the  Gospel  proclamation 
in  twenty-five  years,’’  say  the  ardent  and  the 
sanguine.  Perhaps  it  can.  But  to  preach  is 
one  thing,  and  to  convert  is  another  thing. 
After  pondering  awhile,  I  find  myself  asking 
the  question.  If  anything  is  to  be  certainly 
gained  by  haste,  in  the  matter  of  gospelizing 
the  world  ?  I  mean  to  ask.  If  some  time  is  not 
as  truly  a  necessity  of  missionary  progress  as 
a  supply  of  instrumentalities  ?  Must  there 
not  be  room  for  the  heathen  mind,  in  the 
great  nations  especially,  to  work  toward  a 
change,  such  as  the  Glospel  contemplates? 
And  some  such  certainly  move  sloiv. 

I  would  not  refrain  from  sending  one  mis¬ 
sionary  ready  to  go  and  with  funds  to  sustain, 
nor  to  occupy  one  place  open  to  missionary 
effort.  But  after  all,  can  the  progress  of  the 
work  be  hurried,  and  is  it  worth  the  while  to 
set  any  time  in  which  to  accomplish  it,  and  so 
to  create,  possibly,  an  expectation  liable  to 
disappointment  and  reaction  ? 

The  heathen  world  is  very  different,  indiffer¬ 
ent  parts  of  it,  in  its  readiness  to  accept  the 
Gosi>el.  The  South  Sea  Islanders  seem  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  at  once.  The  fact  is,  there  is  almost 
nothing  in  their  minds  for  it  to  displace,  ex¬ 
cept  pure  darkness,  and  the  light  causes  that 
to  fiee.  But  with  Hindoos  and  Chinese  and 
Moslems  it  is  far  different.  They  have  systems 
of  religion,  fortified  by  caste  or  civilization,  to 
be  overturned.  They  are  on  every  side  fortified, 
while  the  Islanders  are  but  unorganized  hordes 
in  the  open  field.  And  very  little  impression 
is  yet  made  on  the  Moslem  world. 

Now,  would  anything  be  gained  by  flooding 
China  with  missionaries  ?  Might  it  not  excite 
the  jealousy  of  that  Government,  or  rouse  op¬ 
position  of  the  same  sort  with  that  which  the 
fear  of  the  numbers  of  the  Chinese  created  in 
our  country  ?  May  not  fewer  men  work  to 
advantage  in  given  cases  for  awhile,  the  better 
to  allay  opposition,  to  give  samples  of  what  a 
Christian  life  is,  and  thus  to  work  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  according  to  the  laws  by  which 
the  human  mind  moves?  Should  we  really 
have  gained  anything  in  India  hitherto,  had 
we  sent  in  twenty  times  as  many  missionaries 
as  we  have  ?  'What  had  to  be  done,  and  yet 
has  to  be  done  in  India,  is  to  change  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  thinking  and  feeling  in  that  country. 
Can  this  be  done  in  a  hurry— ait  least  without 
miracle,  which  nobody  expects  ?  I  imagine 


March  28th.  For  our  puiqwse,  the  Ist  of  Nisan 
was  Friday,  March  28th.  And  in  like  manner, 
attending  to  the  respective  times  of  new  moon 
in  the  other  years  contained  in  the  table,  it  is 
equally  apparent  that  the  1st  of  Nisan  occur¬ 
red,  in  A.  D.  28,  Tuesday,  March  16th ;  in  A.  D. 
29,  ^Monday,  April  4th;  in  A.  D.  30,  Friday, 
March  24th ;  in  A.  D.  31,  Tuesday,  March  13th ; 
in  A.  D.  32,  Monday,  March  31st ;  in  A.  D.  33, 
either  Friday,  March  20th,  or  Saturday,  March 
21st  (uncertain  which) ;  in  A.  D-  34,  Wednesday, 
March  10th ;  and  in  A.  D.  35,  Tuesday,  March 
29th.  The  nioons  here  taken  for  the  month 
Nisan  exactly  agree  with  the  cycle  before  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  were  only  three  years 
from  A.  D.  27  to  A.  D.  35  inclusive,  in  which  the 
1st  of  Nisan,  and  consequently  the  15th  of  Ni¬ 
san,  happened  on  Friday ;  and  these  were  A.  D. 
27,  30,  and  33,  the  last  of  which  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  oould  not  have  happened  before  A.  D.  28, 
and  probably  not  later  than  A.  D.  31.  There¬ 
fore  the  year  30  is  the  only  one  which  satisfies 
all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  It  does  sat¬ 
isfy  them,  because  it  gives  opportunity  for 
Jesus  to  teach  publicly  for  about  three  years, 
and  to  attend  three  Passovers  during  His  min¬ 
istry,  or  four,  according  as  it  commenced  be¬ 
fore  or  after  April,  A.  D,  27. 

Now  since  in  A.  D.  30  the  Ist  of  Nisan  fell  on 
Friday,  the  24th  of  March,  the  15th  fell  on 
Friday,  the  7th  of  April,  which,  therefore, 
was  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion. 

This  conclusion  is  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  writers  of  authority,  amongst  others  by  Dr. 
William  Thomson  in  the  article  “  Jesus  Christ  ’’ 
in  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary— an  article  prepar¬ 
ed  with  much  care  and  learning.  Some  years 
ago  I  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion,  in  favor 
of  the  year  33 ;  but  whilst  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  15th  of  Nisan  fell  on  Friday  in 
that  year,  it  does  not  agree  with  Christ’s  age 
and  ministry.  I  was  misled  by  overlooking  the 
double  reckoning  of  the  years  of  Tiberius. 


then,  at  present  existing, 
supply  of  ministers,  I  was  told  by  their  State 
mlsionary  that  within  a  little  time  he  had  wel- 
coned  twelve  ministers  to  their  ranks  from 
En^nd.  If  the  old  country  sends  us  its  i)eo- 
ple  why  shall  it  not  send  us  its  ministers  to 
prach  to  them  ? 

Old  Ken  and  Tonng  Ken  in  the  Kiniitry. 

D.  Campbell’s  statements  concerning  minis¬ 
ter!  in  Minnesota,  are  fully  verified  in  Michi- 
gai  There  is  no  craze  here  for  boys  in  the 
milstry.  Men  of  years  find  employ,  and  so 
faras  I  know,  such  keep  their  places  and 
buM  the  churches  rather  better  than  their 
yosger  brethren,  taking  the  two  classes  as 
wbles.  Young  men  sometimes  get  fatigued 
aftr  about  a  year,  though  settled  as  pastors, 
ani  take  themselves  away.  For  missionary 
w<^,  unmarried  men  have  this  advantage  of 
ea^  movement,  as  well  as  on  the  score  of  ex- 
l)ese.  But  if  youth  is  a  qualification  above 
ifeness  in  the  ministry,  it  is  exceptional  to 
lisstother  oases.  I  remember  an  article  about 
^  “Dead  Line  of  50,’’ some  years  ago.  But 
ie  man  who  wants  a  lawyer,  will  scarcely 
$)p  at  any  such  line. 


THE  OPEN  FIELD— HOW  TO  GET  AT  IT. 

Rf  &  K.  Cunphell,  S.D. 

I  did  not  expect,  when  I  sent  you  my  article 
on  The  Famine,  to  ask  a  place  in  your  columns 
again  on  that  subject;  but  necessity  compels 
me.  That  article  pulled  a  string  which  has 
let  down  a  species  of  shower-bath  upon  me, 
and  I  want  to  write  again,  by  way  of  raising 
an  umbrella.  Letters  are  coming  to  me  every 
day  from  men  “  above  fifty  years  old,  but  just 
as  well  able  to  vrdrk  as  ever,’’  who  want  to 
know  where  those  places  are  that  need  minis¬ 
ters.  I  oould  easily  give  a  list  of  such  places ; 
but  that  is  not  the  best  way.  The  proper  meth¬ 
od  is  to  write  to  our  Synodical  Missionary,  the 
Bev.  Alexander  K.  Baird,  whose  address  is 
soon  to  be  Minneapolis,  and  he  will  arrange 
the  whole  matter.  But  let  the  brethren  under¬ 
stand  that  Mr.  Baird  is  a  very  vigorous  man, 
that  what  he  wants  is  vigorous  workers,  that 
he  takes  no  man  simply  out  of  pity  for  him, 
and  that  he  will  require  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  applicant  for  a  field  of  work 
is  able  to  fill  the  bill. 

I  yesterday  met  Rev.  B.  B.  Abbott  of  Albert 
Lea,  Minn.,  who  said  “  I  would  be  glad  to  get 
three  men  for  our  Presbytery  about  the  1st  of 
September,  and  I  would  greatly  prefer  men 
about  fifty  years  old.’’  Mr.  Abbott  Is  chairman 


A  judge  is  scarcely 

rlified  to  take  the  bench  before  that  age. 

regard  as  nonsense  or  worse,  this  talk 
4>ut  the  age  of  ministers.  'What  concern 
|ve  the  public  with  a  minister’s  age  more 
fan  with  another  man’s  ?  Suppose  you  go  to 
•dentist,  and  ask  him  how  old  ho  is  before 
ju  set  him  at  your  teeth.  Or  your  watch 


je  record  of  the  goldsmith’s  birth  before  ask- 
|g  him  to  mend  it.  What  is  it  to  you  if  your 
;wcbunt  or  grocer  or  doctor  be  old  or  young. 
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ABOUT  CONSECRATION,  OIYINO  OF  MONET. 

Mj.X.  L.  StutQB,  B.D. 

Some  recent  writers  in  Thk  Eyanoelist  and 
elsewhere,  commenting  on  Dr.  Johnson’s 
“ministerial  famine,”  haye  spoken  of  the  lib¬ 
erality  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  contri¬ 
buting  to  benevolent  objects,  as  evidence  of  its 
eminent  “consecration.”  Comparisons  have 
been  made  between  the  Presbyterian  and  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  and  some  other  bodies. 
As  some  of  these  have  no  dearth  of  ministers, 
and  “are  growing  far  more  rapidly  than  we 
are,”  the  inquiry  is  raised  “Are  they  more  con¬ 
secrated  tha.n  we  ?  ”  The  answer  is  “  If  they 
were,  we  should  expect  them  to  give  far  more ; 
but  in  fact  they  give  absolutely  less.” 

Is  the  giving  of  money  to  religious  and  be¬ 
nevolent  objects  a  true  test  of  consecration,  in 
any  proper  sense  of  the  term  ?  Is  it  so  in  a 
church  f  Is  it  so  in  an  individuai  ?  The  affirm¬ 
ative  of  this  is  implied  in  certain  articles  re¬ 
ferred  to.  There  is  danger  of  injury  in  such 
teaching.  Consecration  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
implies  something  deeper,  broader;  and  the 
giving  of  money  to  charitable  purposes  may  or 
may  not  be  an  element  in  it.  Sometimes  it  is, 
but  often  we  know  it  to  be  the  contrary. 

What  is  consecration  in  an  individual  ?  This 
can  best  be  shown  by  an  example.  In  order  to 
see  it  in  connection  with  giving  money,  take 
the  case  of  the  late  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge. 
His  was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  consecrated 
life.  His  gifts  to  benevolent  objects  ran  into 
the  millions.  But  these  gifts  were  a  very  small 
IMUt  of  that  which  showed  his  eminent  conse¬ 
cration  to  Christ.  There  were  other  men  in 
the  same  city  who  also  gave  their  millions, 
who  were  not  the  consecrated  men  that  Mr. 
Dodge  was.  His  daily  walk  showed  it,  in 
his  conversation,  his  kindly  spirit,  his  gener¬ 
ous  sympathy,  his  genial  smile,  his  warm  hand¬ 
shake.  Although  immersed  in  business,  his 
life  ran  in  a  spiritual  channel.  Nothing  so  de¬ 
lighted  him  as  being  in  a  revival ;  he  “  gloried 
in  the  cross,”  was  faithful  in  warning  sinners, 
a  grand  counsellor  to  young  converts,  the  stay 
and  support  of  ministers.  Sit  with  him  in  a 
railway-car,  and  he  would  give  the  conversa¬ 
tion  a  religious  turn ;  and  it  was  often  the  same 
when  you  met  him  in  the  counting-room.  No¬ 
thing  was  more  entertaining  than  to  hear  him 
rehearse  the  incidents  of  former  times,  during 
the  revivals  under  Mr.  Finney.  He  seemed  to 
be  in  his  true  element  when  I  met  him  on  the 
platform  at  Oberlin,  at  the  “  Finney  Memori¬ 
al  ”  gathering,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of 
that  eminent  man  of  Qcd.  Mr.  Dodge  was  a 
man  of  religious  courage,  and  his  whole  conse¬ 
crated  life  was  based  on  principle  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  conscientious  righteousness.  He 
showed  this  where  many  Christians  fail.  He 
stood  up  for  God’s  Sabbath,  even  at  pecuniary 
loss.  At  his  social  feasts,  surrounded  with 
guests  of  most  distinguished  men,  he  would 
not  allow  the  wine-cup.  His  enjoyments  were 
pure.  He  set  a  high  and  healthful  example  in 
all  these  things.  Would  that  this  could  be 
s^id  of  all  his  Christian  neighbors,  who  like 
him,  gave  their  millions  to  benevolence !  But 
perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  his  religious 
habits,  and  where  the  mass  of  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  do  absolutely  nothing  to  advance  the  cause 
of  Christ,  was  in  his  improving  every  favprable 
opportunity  to  lead  sinners  to  Christ.  His  pri- 

(vate  devotions  and  secret  spiritual  communion 
with  <3od  prepared  him  for  this,  and  for  the 
sttoeaaa  which  followed.  It  was  ‘this  personal 
devotion  to  the  souls  of  men  which  was  the  prime 
element  in  his  “consecration”;  and  this  is 
•consecration  anywhere,  and  where  it  is  want¬ 
ing  it  is  little  else  than  a  name,  though  mil¬ 
lions  of  money  may  be  given  in  benevolenoe. 

“  Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor  .  .  .  and  have  not  love,  it  proflteth  me 
nothing.” 

That  which  was  the  prime  element  in  putting 
the  stamp  of  consecration  upon  the  life  of  Mr. 
Dodge,  is  within  the  reach  of  every  disciple  of 
Christ,  whether  poor  or  rich  in  worldly  goods. 
On  the  other  hand,  money  is  given  even  by 
Christian  people  from  considerations  which  do 
not  always  imply  a  consecrated  spirit.  It  is  to¬ 
day,  as  in  Christ’s  time,  often  the  case  that  the 
“  two  mites  ”  of  the  widow  au’e  more  valuable 
in  God’s  sight  than  all  the  offerings  of  the  rich 
to  the  Lord’s  treasury.  Some  give  money  when 
they  give  nothing  else  to  God,  and  so  deceitful 
is  the  heart  that  good  men’s  charities  some¬ 
times  prove  a  snare  to  them. 

It  is  much  the  same  vrith  a  great  and  “  con¬ 
quering  Church”  as  with  individuals.  The 
giving  of  money  cannot  be  safely  taken  as  a 
test  of  its  consecration.  It  is,  of  course,  mat¬ 
ter  for  profound  rejoicing  that  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  in  this  country  has  rolled  out  so 
many  millions  during  the  last  ecclesiastical 
year  for  benevolenoe ;  it  gives  promise  of  great 
conquests  for  the  future.  But  in  order  that 
these  conquests  may  be  assured,  there  must  be 
a  “  consecrated  ”  spirit,  in  the  highest  and 
best  sense ;  and  we  believe  if  this  spirit  were 
what  it  ought  to  be,  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
ministers  or  candidates,  or  anything  else  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give  this  “  conquering  Church  ”  her 
full  share  in  bringing  the  world  to  Christ. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  our  country  was  never 
BO  prosperous  as  now ;  and  this,  too,  is  true  of 
multitudes  in  the  Church  as  to  their  worldly 
gains,  and  therefore  it  comes  to  pass  that  to 
give  money  to  the  Lord  is  the  easiest  thing 
that  many  can  do.  It  costs  no  self-denial,  and 
involves  no  sacrifice ;  nor  is  it  any  evidence  of 
consecration.  What  the  Lord  demands  is  the 
heart,  the  life,  the  whole  man  ;  personal  service 
*  in  the  direct  line  of  godly  living,  and  in  win 
ntng  souls  to  Christ.  This  is  consecration— the 
heart  and  soul  of  it ;  and  without  this,  it  is 
vain  to  talk  of  any  person  or  Church  being 
consecrated.  If  it  be  said  that  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  is  lacking  in  candidates  because  pa 
rents  do  not  dedicate  their  sons  to  the  minis 
try,  the  reason  of  this  parental  failiire  is  the 
worldliness  which  pervades  the  Church.  The 
spiritual  life  of  the  Church  is  dwarfed  by  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity. 

It  may  be  necessary  (God  alone  knoweth)  to 
humble  the  Church  by  some  painful  visitation, 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  its  true  sense  of  duty  to 
God.  This  is  the  course  which  God  takes  with 
individuals  full  often,  when  they  become  proud 
and  increased  with  goods.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country  is  proud  of  its  position, 
proud  of  its  wealth,  proud  of  the  learning  and 
ability  of  its  ministry,  proud  of  its  command¬ 
ing  influence  in  the  country  and  among  the 
hosts  of  God.  This  self-estimation,  which  is 
echoed  in  many  places,  and  in  some  of  its  pul 
pits,  has  its  effect  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
Church.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  heard  Dr.  Hunt- 
ley,  pMtor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Metro¬ 
politan  Church  in  Washington,  say  in  his  pul¬ 
pit  that  “  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Churches.” 
It  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  for  a  Methodist 
minister  to  say  this,  when  that  Church  boasts 
of  being  the  most  numerous  in  members  of  any 
in  the  land.  It  may  be  true,  but  the  difficulty 
is,  wa  are  a  little  too  sensible  of  it,  and  too 
fond  of  taking  occasion  to  mention  it.  May 
the  Lord  pour  upon  us  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
save  us  from  our  pride  and  self-sufficiency  I 
wJhusftoB,  n.  c; 


DR.  WITHERSPOON  IN  THE  RETOLUTION. 
kjr  Ber.  W.  HsU. 

This  illustrious  friend  of  the  American  cause 
at  the  era  of  our  Independence,  and  signer  of 
the  great  “  Declaratioii  ”  of  1776,  exerted  an 
influence  for  good  both  here  and  in  his  native 
Scotland  that  has  never  been  overestimated. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  the  C/ollege  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  at  the  fit  historical  moment,  it  fell  to  his 
hand  providentially  to  plant  or  to  cherish  in 
many  noble  young  hearts  the  great  principles 
of  right  upon  which  the  fabric  of  our  national 
Government  was  destined  to  be  built.  Says 
Dr.  Rodgers  in  his  biographical  sketch :  “  To 
his  instruction  America  owed  many  of  her 
most  distinguished  patriots  and  legislators.” 
Says  another  “He  became  an  American  the 
moment  he  landed  on  our  shores.”  Among  the 
characteristics  of  this  great  divine,  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  statesman,  it  is  recorded  that  he  was 
“  remarkable  for  his  attention  to  young  persons.'' 
And  this  feature  of  Dr.  Witherspoon’s  charac¬ 
ter  was  doubtless  the  chief  secret  of  his  power 
to  inspire  beneficially  not  only  students,  but 
also  young  men  in  other  positions,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  little  chapter  in  a  New  Jersey  family 
history  may  perhaps  illustrate. 

Just  before  the  final  rupture  of  1776  between 
this  and  the  mother  country,  a  young  Scotch¬ 
man  from  the  historical  North  Britain  border- 
town  of  Hawick,  celebrated  In  the  magic  verse 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  strayed  to  our  shores,  and 
ere  long  betook  himself  for  advice  or  aid  to  his 
great  countryman  at  Princeton,  whose  name 
and  fame  bad  probably  sounded  in  his  ears 
from  childhood.  Somewhat  subsequent  to  this, 
the  aged  father,  bailie  Walter  Ruecastle,  an 
exemplary  magistrate  of  that  ilk,  owing  partly 
to  the  then  infrequency  or  interception  of  ship- 
mails,  and  partly  to  his  son’s  culpable  episto¬ 
lary  negligence,  had  lost  sight  of  the  latter’s 
whereabouts  in  America,  and  for  the  needed 
clue  Dr.  Witherspoon  is  of  course  ai^lied  to. 
With  what  success,  the  following  letter  written 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  by  the  skilful 
paternal  pen  to  “  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,”  dis¬ 
closes  to  us.  It  thus  reads : 

“  My  dear  and  much  beloved  Jockie :  Upon 
the  16th  of  July  last,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Walter  Scott  (a  kinsman  in  New  York)  inform¬ 
ing  me  that  you  were  then  well,  which  gave  us 
great  joy,  surpassed  only  by  the  ecstacy  of 
delight  occasioned  by  a  letter  to  me  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bell  of  Glasgow,  containing  one  to 
him  from  the  most  reverend  and  venerable  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  near  Princeton,  the  17th  of  July 
last.  The  Doctor’s  words  are  as  follows : 

“  ‘  Rev.  Sir :  Yesterday  only  I  was  favored 
with  your  letter  relating  to  John  Ruecastle, 
and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  he 
is  not  dead,  bur'll  good  health  and  lives  in 
Eliztown,  near  Ne>  York.  He  is  known  to  me, 
having  been  in  the  baker’s  employ  in  this  col¬ 
lege  for  some  time.  He  was  during  the  war  in 
the  service,  and  is  now  a  Lieutenant  in  one  of 
the  Regiments  of  the  New  Jersey  Brigade.  I 
shall  send  him  word  that  his  father  il  inquir¬ 
ing  after  him.  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  as  yet 
following  any  business,  as  the  army  is  only 
breaking  up.  He  is  entitled  to  four  years’  full 
pay,  lately  settled  by  Congress,  as  a  commuta¬ 
tion  for  half  pay.  I  have  only  further  to  say 
that  he  behaved  himself  very  well  in  his  sta¬ 
tion,  and  has  an  exceeding  good  character.’ 

“  Thus  for  the  Doctor ;  and  Mr.  Bell  closes  his 
letter  by  congratulating  me  in  very  warm  and 
handsome  terms,  and  with  heartfelt  pleasure, 
as  he  himself  expresses  it.  I  sincerely  wish 
you  may  continue  to  deserve  the  commenda¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  the  herald  of  your 
praises.” 

(Captain  Ruecastle,  as  he  was  styled  during 
the  subsequent  twenty-five  years  of  his  life, 
although  his  military  laurels  never  won  a 
fortune  for  him,  found  an  excellent  wife  in 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  who  was  the  daughter  of  one 
of  its  chief  citizens  and  Revolutionary  patriots, 
and  who  survived  him  there  several  years. 
On  reference  to  General  Stryker’s  valuable 
“  Roster  of  New  Jersey  Soldiers  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  we  learn  that  he  belonged  to  the  Third 
New  Jersey  Battalion  under  Col.  Elias  Dayton. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  spoken  of  above,  had  for¬ 
merly  been  the  minister  of  a  parish  near 
Hawick.  For  his  record  we  have  recently  been 
indebted  to  the  fraternal  courtesy  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Drummond  of  Glasgow,  who  in  answer  to 
our  inquiries  concerning  this  ancient  pastor  in 
that  city,  and  correspondent  of  Dr.  Wither¬ 
spoon,  furnishes  the  following  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  : 

“The  Rev.  Thomas  Bell  was  minister  of 
Dovehill  ’  Relief  Church  in  Glasgow.  It 
was  commonly  called  Dowhill,  and  locally  pro¬ 
nounced  Doohill.  He  was  born  in  Moffat  Dec. 
24th,  1723;  studied  at  Edinburgh  University; 
joined  the  Relief  Church  while  a  student  of 
theology  in  connection  with  the  Establish¬ 
ment;  wag  ordained  minister  of  the  Relief 
Church,  Jedburgh,  April  19th,  1768,  as  succes¬ 
sor  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boston,  son  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  ‘  The  Fourfold  State.’  He  was  trans¬ 
lated  to  Glasgow  in  1777,  or  rather  he  came  in 
defiance  of  decisions  of  the  Relief  Synod  in 
1776  and  1777  against  his  transference ;  stood 
alone  till  1783,  when  on  expressing  his  sorrow 
he  was  suspended  by  the  Glasgow  Relief  Pres¬ 
bytery  for  two  Sabbaths,  after  which  he  was  re¬ 
admitted  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church 
He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  valuable 
works,  such  as  a  ‘Discourse  on  the  Supreme 
Deity  of  Jesus  Christ,’  ‘A  View  of  the  Covenant 
of  Works  and  Grace,’  ‘The  Lifting  Up  of  the 
Standard  Against  Popery,’  ‘Treatise  on  the 
Nature  and  Effects  of  Saving  Faith,’  ‘Ser¬ 
mons,’  etc.  He  died  Oct.  16th,  1802.” 

It  is  a  pleasant  sequel  to  our  centennial 
story,  that^  shortly  after  the  death  of  her  hus 
band,  in  about  the  year  1796,  Mrs.  Ruecastle 
made  a  voyage  to  America  to  visit  her  long 
missed  “  Jockie  ”  and  his  amiable  New  Jersey 
wife,  at  Elizabeth.  During  that  visit  of  several 
months  she  also  received  kind  attentions  in 
this  city  from  the  families  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Mason  and  the  excellent  Mrs.  Isabella  Gra 
ham,  who  knew  her  friends  in  Scotland.  As  a 
mother’s  last  gift  and  precious  legacy  to  her 
son,  the  good  old  lady  brought  with  her 
large  family  Bible,  in  two  folio  volumes,  en 
riched  with  comments  and  tables,  as  also  with 
a  family  register  inscribed  with  the  names  and 
dates  of  birth  of  herself,  husband,  and  ten 
children.  After  a  sojourn  of  about  ninety  years 
in  this  country,  these  ancient  folios  have  in 
prospect  a  return  to  Scotland, 'Captain  Rue 
castle  leaving  no  descendants,  to  become  the 
sacred  heirloom  of  a  great-grandson  of  his 
worthy  father  (the  former  bailie  of  old  Ha 
wick),  Walter  Haddon,  Esq.,  one  of  its  promt 
nent  modern  citizens,  who  expresses  a  wish 
for  their  possession.  And  the  writer’s  thanks 
are  due  to  the  venerable  and  Rev.  Dr.  MacCrea 
of  that  large  and  noted  manufacturing  town 
for  courteously  putting  us  on  the  track  of 
kindred  of  the  brave  soldier  of  our  Revolution 
now  living  there,  whose  record,  so  honorably 
accredited  by  Dr.  Witherspoon,  we  have  had 
the  privilege  of  rehearsing  and  preserving  in 
these  columns. 

For  full  biographical  sketches  of  that  great 
and  good  man,  so  admirable  a  representative 
in  America  of  Scotland’s  best  principles,  as 
well  as  the  blood  of  her  Knox,  which  ran  in  his 
veins,  we  need  only  refer  to  Dr.  Sprague 
“Annals  of  the  American  Pi^it,”  and  ex-Pres 
ident  Maclean’s  elaborate  History  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Jersey. 
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“THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CULTUS.** 

Ay  John  7.  Kendnll,  B.D. 

The  appearance  of  Professor  Hopkins’  book. 
Liturgy  and  Book  of  Common  Pta^r,”  af¬ 
fords  an  opportunity  for  another  word  on  “  The 
Presbyterian  Cultus.”  Divested  of  all  classic¬ 
al  flavor,  the  idea  is  a  permitted  use  of  some 
forms  of  prayer  in  the  social  or  public  worship 
of  God.  The  very  use  of  the  word  “permit¬ 
ted  ”  at  once  raises  the  question.  What’s  to  hin¬ 
der  ?  Suppose  any  preacher,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  best  judgment,  goes  into  the  puljpit  on  a 
Sabbath  morning,  and  in  part  or  in  whole  uses 
some  of  these  forms  which  Prof.  Hoptdne  has 
gathered,  what  law  of  the  Church  shall  say 
him  nay  ? 

Rather  does  not  the  Directory  for  Public 
Worship,  chap,  v.,  make  special  provision  for 
the  use  of  such  forms,  at  the  preacher's  op¬ 
tion  ?  There  we  read  “Although  we  do  not  ap¬ 
prove,  as  is  well  known,  of  confining  ministers 
to  set  or  fixed  forms  of  prayer  for  public  wor¬ 
ship,  yet  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  every 
minister  to  prepare  and  qualify  himself  for  this 
part  of  his  duty.”  The  Church  does  not  con¬ 
fine  its  ministers  to  set  forms;  it  allows  the 
qualified  ”  preachers  to  use  extemporary 
prayer,  either  with  or  without  the  use  of  set 
forms,  as  he  may  choice.  This  is  the  only  fair 
inference  from  the  statement  quoted  above. 
The  chapter  then  proceeds  to  state  in  what 
manner  one  is  “to  prepare  and  qualify  himself 
for  this  part  of  his  duty,”  and  then  adds!  “  Not 
only  so,  but  when  he  is  to  enter  on  particular 
acts  of  worship,  he  should  endeavor  to  com¬ 
pose  his  spirit,  and  to  digest  his  thougJUs  for 
prayer,  that  it  may  be  performed  with  dignity 
and  propriety,  as  well  as  to  the  profit  of  those 
who  join  in  it ;  and  that  he  may  not  disgrace 
that  important  service  by  mean,  irregular,  or  ex¬ 
travagant  effusions.  ”  To  digest  one’s  thoughts, 
one  must  first  have  the  thoughts,  and  then  he 
must  “arrange  them  methodically”  (Worces¬ 
ter).  That  implies  that  prayer  has  been  made 
subject  of  thought  and  of  study  to  some  ex¬ 
tent;  otherwise  what  is  to  hinder  one  from 
disgracing  this  important  service  by  mean 
(“coarse,  common,  vulgar”)  effusions?  Sup¬ 
pose  now  that  in  such  digesting  of  thought  for 
prayer,  one  should  actually  put  together  his 
sentences,  and  his  prayer  in  the  pulpit  should 
be  precisely  the  one  which  he  had  previously 
thought  out  and  prepared,  will  the  tone  either 
of  his  own  or  his  hearer’s  devotion  be  lowered  ? 

trow  not;  it  would  be  heightened /or  eocTi, 
because  the  prayer  for  which  the  preacher  had 
thus  prepared  himself  would  possess  so  much 
more  of  “  dignity  and  propriety,”  would  be  so 
much  more  certainly  filled  with  Scripture  quo¬ 
tations  and  allusions,  that  the  devotion  of  the 
whole  assembly  would  mount  and  soar,  and 
not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  every  congrega¬ 
tion,  be  crippled  by  “  mean,  irregular,  and  ex¬ 
travagant  effusions.” 

What  valid  objection  can  be  raised  against 
the  use  of  a  set  form  of  prayer  ?  The  preacher 
leads  the  devotions  of  the  congregation  in  the  act 
of  prayer.  And  if  they  are  devout  and  spiritu¬ 
ally  minded,  they, will  pray  his  prayer,  i.  e., 
they  will  hear  his  words,  and  in  their  hearts 
say  “Amen,  Lord  grant  it.”  The  preacher  fur¬ 
nishes  the  language  in  which  the  congregation 
pray.  Now  can  any  one  give  a  valid  reason  for 
refusing  to  go  one  step  further  back,  and  al¬ 
lowing  the  preacher  to  use  language  which  has 
been  furnished  to  him,  especially  if,  as  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  case,  the  language  would  b^  much 
more  devotional.  Scriptural,  dignified,  and  be¬ 
coming  than  hie  own  ? 

The  writer  is  constrained  to  oopfi 
years  lie-  Imu  liOCIT  UUUllU  lU  Cfap 
‘unintelligent  prejudice”  in  the  fi: 
and  an  irreconcilable  opposition,  as 
posed,  against  set  forms  of  prayer.  He  had  of¬ 
ten  been  humiliated  by  what  seemed  the  mea¬ 
greness  and  “  unprofitableness  ”  of  his  public 
prayers ;  kept  from  utter  humiliation  oily  by 
the  fact  that  the  prayers  of  others  ssemed 
about  equally  unbecoming.  His  life-long  pre¬ 
judice  and  pronounced  opposition  received  one 
day  a  severe  shock  in  the  following  manner. 
He  was  visiting  in  a  family  of  devout  Episcopa¬ 
lians,  where  for  three  or  four  mornings  succes¬ 
sively  the  head  of  the  family  led  the  family 
worship.  Never  in  his  life  had  family  worship 
seemed  so  delightful.  The  appropriateness 
and  fervor  and  devotional  spirit  of  the  prayers 
was  beyond  expression,  pleasing.  Aid  it  made 
him  sigh  “  O  for  such  a  gift  of  prayen  as  that.” 
When  lo!  the  discovery  was  mada  that  the 
head  of  the  family  was  using  a  form  of  prayer. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  unlearn  the  le|son ;  the 
lesson,  viz :  that  prejudice  had  been  igterly  un¬ 
reasoning,  that  a  form  of  prayer  was  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  spirit  of  devotion,  ahd  still  further, 
that  it  might  be  helpful  to  it. 

The  only  real  question,”  as  Prof.  Hopkins 
so  wisely  says,  (Presbyterian  Review,  January, 
1882)  is  “  How  may  our  worship  be  made  most 
devout,  attractive,  and  edifying.”  For  one, 
the  writer  believes  that  the  use  4f  forms  of 
prayer,  selected  as  are  those  of  Prof.  Hopkins’ 
book  from  all  sources,  and  combining  every 
variety  of  request  and  every  form  of  p^ition, 
would  conduce  to  such  an  end.  Th4  quotation 
made  from  our  Directory  shows  tkat  ^  can¬ 
not  be  compelled  to  use  the  form ;  but  if  in  ev¬ 
ery  service  we  used  it  in  part,  would  lot  our 
own  diction  in  prayer,  and  our  devotionjl  spir¬ 
it  be  so  improved  and  cultured  as  greatly  to 
bless  the  people  to  whom  we  minister  ? 

In  one  pastor’s  home,  at  least.  Prof.  Hop¬ 
kins’  book  has  found  a  cordial  welcome. 


ilace, 

sup- 


full  order  of  public  services  for  the  morning  I 
and  evening  worship,  except  the  prayer  after 
the  sermon.  That,  if  the  minister  wishes,  can 
be  his  own.  Everything  else  except  the  ser¬ 
mon  is  ready  for  his  use  and  that  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  inflicting  upon 
the  congregation  “a  long  drawn  out  prayer¬ 
meeting  prayer.”  If  the  officiating  minister  is 
afraid  of  or  opposed  to  any  extempore  prayer, 
others  are  available,  so  that  all,  as  the  author 
expresses  it,  can  be  “said”  out  of  the  book. 
The  phrase  in  the  Episcopal  Prayer  book  “to 
be  said  or  sung,”  except  in  the  Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis,  is  not  found  in  Dr.  Hopkins’  Liturgy. 
This  will  come  in  time.  Intoning  we  under¬ 
stand  is  the  highest  form  of  culture  for  the  ees- 
thetic.  We  have  it  to  weariness  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church,  and  when  this  class  multiplies  in 
our  Church,  another  edition  can  easily  have 
this  privilege  printed  in  red  letters. 

Another  feature  of  the  book,  is  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  variety  and  abundance.  We  have  at 
each  service  of  public  worship  “the  Preface 
and  Confession,”  as  it  is  called;  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  Apostles’  Creed,  etc.  Why  a  slav¬ 
ish  adherence  to  these,  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions  ?  What  peculiar  sacredness  is  there 
in  the  Creed,  that  it  must  be  said  thrice  each 
Lord’s  day  ?  It  is  repeated  at  every  session  of 
the  Sunday-school,  and  also  at  the  baptism  of 
infants.  Here,  then,  on  each  successive  Sab¬ 
bath,  including  Sunday-school,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  Creed  are  to  be  rehearsed  three 
times  in  public  worship.  Surely  having  so 
many  Sacramentaries,  Missals,  Liturgical  Mon¬ 
uments,  Prymers,  etc.,  etc.,  to  draw  from,  the 
compiler  might  have  found  some  substitute  for 
it  at  least  in  one  of  these  services.  Hitherto  it 
has  never  occupied  any  prominent  place  in  our 
devotions,  and  however  excellent  in  itself,  it 
comes  to  us  under  a  false  name.  It  is  not  the 
work  of  the  AiK)8tles;  it  was  never  handed 
down  to  the  Church  by  any  Apostle,  and  is 
nowhere  found  in  any  of  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Church.  It  took  ages  to  formulate  it  into 
its  present  shape,  and  whilst  embodying  the 
truths  of  Divine  Writ,  especially  in  its  emended 
form  as  found  in  this  liturgy,  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  constantly  uttering  it  in  the  sanctuary 
and  Sabbath-school,  lest  we  regard  it  as  Rome 
dees,  as  “  containing  all  that  is  essential  for  a 
Christian  to  believe,”  and  as  giving  to  it  the 
same  authority  as  to  the  Bible  itself. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  liturgy,  is  the 
source  from  which  most  of  the  prayers  have 
been  drawn.  As  we  are  told  by  the  author  that 
a  prayer  book  must  be  “  compiled,  not  manu¬ 
factured,”  we  have  a  model  prayer  book  in  the 
one  under  review.  We  suppose— from  his  dis¬ 
like  to  anything  modern  in  the  way  of  prayers, 
and  the  failure  of  all  Presbyterian  Prayer 
Books  from  the  days  of  Baxter  to  the  present, 
because  “having  been  drawn  from  modern 
sources  they  lacked  the  majesty  and  richness  of 
the  Anglican  Prayer  Book  ” — this  one  is  drawn 
mainly  from  the  Dark  Ages,  from  the  sixth  to 
the  tenth  centuries.  The  early  Church,  in  the 
Doctor’s  opinion,  is  alone  great  in  praying. 
The  Church  of  the  future  can  never  produce 
another  “  Te  Deum.”  The  prayers  of  a  Basil, 
a  Hillary,  a  Chrysostom,  and  their  successors, 
cast  into  the  shade  all  attempts  at  rivalry,  and 
these  efforts  of  later  days  are  “  for  the  most 
part  a  poor  and  prosaic  imitation.”  These  are 
the  utterances  of  the  Auburn  professor,  as  he 
revels  among  sacramentaries  of  Leo  and  Greg¬ 
ory,  among  missals  and  other  productions  of  a 
corrupt  Church,  and  scouts  the  idea  that  any 
one  in  recent  times  can  equal  them.  Nay, 
oarried  away  with  the  richness  and  grandeur 

antiqwi4y,-4tiHi  with  the  devotional  matter 
found  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  elsewhere  ex¬ 
claims  :  “  The  body  of  prayer  which  has  come 
down  to  us  over  the  waste  of  a  thousand  centu¬ 
ries  {!!),  express  the  Christian  sentiments  with 
a  terseness,  a  simplicity,  a  majesty  to  which 
modern  efforts  seldom  approach.”  We  hope 
the  learned  Doctor  will  give  us  some  of  these 
prayers  that  are  100,000  years  old,  and  their  au¬ 
thors,  in  the  next  edition.  But  going  back  to 
later  times,  we  say  this  is  not  the  period  the 
Protestant  Church  glories  in,  and  few  think  of 
going  to  it  for  truth  and  the  displays  of  spirit¬ 
ual  power.  The  prayers  in  this  book  are  gen¬ 
erally  short.  They  are  good,  but  not  remark¬ 
able.  There  is  very  little  in  some  of  them,  and 
they  are  not  equal  to  many  that  are  heard  Sab¬ 
bath  after  Sabbath  in  hundreds  of  pulpits  in 
our  land.  Such  is  our  estimate  of  them. 

There  are  other  things  to  be  noticed,  but  we 
close  now  by  saying  that  the  compiler  has 
shown  his  independence  in  many  ways.  He 
has  shortened  the  Te  Deum,  left  out  certain 
Beatitudes,  shown  wonderful  ingenuity  in  al¬ 
tering  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  played  havoc  with 
the  Litany,  improved  the  Creed,  and  changed 
the  Scriptures  at  will.  A  Pbesbttebian. 


LITURGY  AND  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PBiYER. 

It  was  rather  a  daring  move  on  the  part  of 
the  author  of  the  “  Liturgy  and  Book  d  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer,”  after  Dr.  Herrick  Johnsu’s  se¬ 
vere  home-thrusts  against  such  stuff  in  us  ser¬ 
mon  before  the  late  General  Assembly,?  plac¬ 
ard  an  advertisement  of  the  book  at  ttf  very 
entrance  of  the  church  door,  with  an  in^ation 
to  examine  4  at  a  certain  bookstore  in  Srato- 
ga.  How  many  of  those  “  8B8theticall‘ ”  In¬ 
clined  accepted  the  invitation,  we  cannf  tell, 
but  having  purchased  the  book  we  havetxam- 
ined  it  and  are  ready  to  give  our  opiniofi’  Ev¬ 
erything  about  the  external  appearanh  and 
finish  of  the  work  is  tasteful  and  artlstlf^  and 
its  whole  “  make  up  ”  is  designed  to  f’atify 
and  to  please  the  most  cultured.  We  h4  s  not 
tried  it  as  a  book  of  devotion,  and  cannoibere- 
fore  speak  of  “  the  great  hiding  of  poweih  the 
ceremonial.”  It  has  sent  no  sensuousltir  or 
thrill  through  our  spiritual  nature  as  whave 
pored  over  its  pages.  Successive  reading  have 
thrown  no  glamour  around  it,  or  creaM  any 
enthusiasm  for  it,  so  that  we  are  able  tou)eak 
of  it  calmly,  dispassionately,  and  we  trusVhon- 
estly.  The  invitation  to  examine  it,  invives 
the  right  to  express  our  opinion  of  its  conthts. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  its  comjete- 
ness.  It  covers  a  vast  deal  of  ground.  Imro- 
vides  for  every  service  of  the  Church,  i  kted 
and  occasional ;  for  Sunday-school  me(  ngs 
and  various  anniversary  seasons ;  for  C  dst- 
mas  and  Easter,  Saints’  days  and  ether  tys ; 
for  marriages  and  deaths ;  for  Presbytery  lyn- 
od,  and  General  Assembly ;  for  defficati  i  or 
consecration  of  a  church,  ordination  of  a  lin- 
ister,  and  for  many  other  occasions.  II  con¬ 
tains  prayers  of  different  lengths  and  k  ids ; 
“  collects  ”  by  the  score,  dug  up  and  trai  lat- 
ed  from  the  Latin  and  Glreek  Liturgies,  f  sra- 
mentaries,  etc.,  of  past  ages.  It  fumis^  a 


PERMANENT  COMMITTEE  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Assembly’s  Per¬ 
manent  Committee  on  Temperance,  was  held 
inNew  York  June  13th,  1883.  After  the  open¬ 
ing  exercises,  the  action  of  the  last  General 
Assembly  was  read,  and  is  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  Assembly  repeat  the  unvarying  testimony 
of  preceding  At<semblles  against  this  widespread  and 
destructive  vice. 

2.  That  in  view  of  the  evils  wrought  by  this  scourge 
of  our  race,  this  Assembly  would  hail  with  acclamations 
of  joy  and  thanksgiving  the  utter  extermination  of  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage  by  the  power 
of  Christian  conscience,  public  opinion,  and  the  strong 
arm  of  the  civil  law. 

8.  That  we  commend  the  diligence  of  the  Permanent 
Committee  in  doing  the  work  assigned  to  them,  espe¬ 
cially  in  corresponding  with  other  ecclesiastical  bodies 
in  this  and  other  lands,  with  a  view  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  interest  of  this  cause.  They  have  been  dili¬ 
gent,  also,  to  roach  all  our  Synods  and  Presbyteries  in 
order  to  promote  their  work  in  all  parts  of  our  own 
Church,  and  the  Assembly  recommends  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  prosecute  their  labors  in  this  direction,  and  that 
the  Presbyteries  prepare  a  distinct  temperance  narra¬ 
tive  at  their  Spring  meetings,  and  forward  the  same  to 
the  Permanent  Committee,  and  that  this  Committee  con¬ 
sider  and  report  on  the  same  to  the  next  Assembly. 

4.  That  as  the  Permanent  Committee  has  requested 
the  Assembly  to  determine  whether  a  corresponding 
secretary  shall  be  employed  for  the  service  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  be  pronounced  for  the  present  inexpedient. 

5.  That  as  the  last  Ceneral  Assembly  referred  to  this 
Permanent  Committee  the  question  of  the  practicability 
of  adding  to  the  subject  of  temperance  that  of  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  a  subject  in  their  charge, 
this  General  Assembly  declare  such  addition  to  be  In¬ 
expedient. 

6.  This  Assembly  expresses  its  warm  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  and  motives  by  which  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  women's  various  Christian  temperance  organiza¬ 
tions  has  been  inspired,  and  hereby  expresses  its  sym¬ 
pathy  and  cooperation  in  this  good  wo». 

7.  That  this  Assembly  reaffirms  the  action  of  the  last 
Assembly  recommending  the  Permanent  Committee  to 
appeal  to  the  churches  for  funds  to  defray  its  expenses. 

8.  The  term  of  service  of  the  following  memoers  of 
the  Permanent  Committee  will  expire  with  the  present 
Assembly :  Bov.  Drs.  Robert  Aikman,  Henry  M.  Booth, 
Theodore  L.  Cuvier,  Rev.  Francis  H.  Marling,  and  Elder 
E.  P.  Durant  They  are  hereby  reappoinW  to  serve 
the  period  of  three  years,  except  that  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Booth,  who  declines  to  be  reappointed.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  W. 
French  be  substituted.  Elder  Samuel  Field  having  re¬ 
signed,  Elder  Andrew  Blair  is  appointed  in  his  place,  to 
serve  for  the  term  of  one  year ;  and  Elder  William  E. 
Dodge  having  died,  and  left  a  sad  vacancy  in  this  Com¬ 
mittee  and  in  80  many  departments  of  Christian  ser¬ 
vice,  to  which  he  consecrated  his  life  and  which  he  en¬ 
riched  with  his  munificence,  in  his  place  to  serve  for  the 
term  of  two  years.  Elder  David  B.  Ivison  is  appointed. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  Y.  Brown  was  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  CJommittee  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  Elder  David  M.  Stiger  was  reappointed 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  It  was  determined 
to  employ  some  clerical  help,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Committee,  with  Elder  Walter  Carter, 
were  appointed  an  executive  committee  with 
power,  who  should  have  the  immediate  over¬ 
sight  of  the  details  of  the  work. 

The  Committee  were  greatly  cheered  in  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  work  for  the  current  year,  by 
letters  from  D.  S.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  F.  G.  Clark  of  Troy,  giving 


earnest  assurance  of  material  aid,  sympathy, 
and  cooperation  in  the  work.  An  earnest  spir¬ 
it  of  devotion  to  the  cause  pervaded  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  there  was  a  disposition  manifested 
by  every  member  present  to  do  his  whole  duty 
in  the  premises,  and  to  help  forward  the  good 
cause  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability. 

While  the  churches  must  remember  that 
the  real  work  of  promoting  the  cause  of  tem¬ 
perance,  and  of  suppressing  intemperance,  is 
to  be  done  by  them,  yet  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  will  cheerfully  aid  them  in  maturing 
plans  for  systematizing  the  work,  and  help 
them  as  far  as  possible  in  stimulating  a  strong 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  temperance,  and 
“  the  utter  extermination  of  the  traffic  in  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage  by  the  power  of 
Christian  conscience,  public  opinion,  and  the 
strong  arm  of  the  civil  law.” 

The  General  Assembly  has  thrown  the  Com¬ 
mittee  upon  the  generous  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  churches  to  meet  all  the  expenses 
of  the  work,  and  they  confidently  expect  a 
hearty  response  from  the  churches  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  They  can  profitably  use  several  thousand 
dollars  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  if  the 
Christian  people  will  promptly  put  the  means 
in  their  hands.  Donations,  whether  from  indi¬ 
viduals,  churches,  or  Sabbath-schools,  should 
be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  David  M.  Stiger,  68 
Barclay  street.  New  York. 

The  following  Standing  Committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  : 

On  Publications — The  Rev.  Drs.  W.  Y.  Brown, 
John  Hall,  Theo.  L.  Cuyler,  and  Elders  An¬ 
drew  Blair  and  David  B.  Ivison. 

On  Correspondence  with  other  Religious  Bodies 
—Rev.  Francis  H.  Marling,  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson  Mil¬ 
lard,  and  Elders  William  N.  Crane  and  Edward 
P.  Durant. 

On  Synods  and  Presbyteries— Rev.  Drs.  Rob¬ 
ert  Aikman,  E.  W.  French,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Pe¬ 
trie,  and  Elders  E.  P.  Durant  and  Hon.  Jona¬ 
than  Ogden.  David  M.  Stioer, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

58  Barclay  street.  New  York. 


Ettt  MeUafottS 

The  Intelligencer  seems  persuaded  that  the 
General  Synod  of  its  Church  recently  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  Madison-avenue  Church,  Albany, 
was  the  best  and  wisest  body  of  Reformed 
Dutchmen  ever  assembled  in  this  country: 

They  came  together  this  year  with  more  un¬ 
settled  questions  and  more  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  than  almost  ever  before.  And  yet  some¬ 
how  these  all  got  themselves  adjusted  in  the 
most  harmonious  spirit,  and  apparently  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  with  a  striking 
promptitude  and  refreshing  abstinence  from 
debate.  The  “  Poughkeepsie  Memorial  ”  mat¬ 
ter,  concerning  the  questions  put  to  baptized 
persons  on  admission  to  the  communion,  was 
happily  settled  by  the  insertion  of  foot-notes 
referring  to  other  parts  of  our  Standards  for 
explanation.  So  that  our  “  liberal  ”  friends  (?) 
are  disappointed  in  their  apprehensions  of  an 
ecclesiastical  row,  and  their  newspapers  find  a 
hole  in  our  wall,  at  which  they  have  not  ceased 
to  bark  night  and  day  for  the  space  of  three 
years,  effectually  stopped  up.  Our  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  still  longer  standing,  the  Anti-Masonry 
question,  which  has  sprung  out  of  the  Pando¬ 
ra’s  box  regularly  at  the  opening  of  every  Syn¬ 
od,  like  a  jack-in-the-pulpit,  has  gained  due 
more  hearing  and  one  more  concession,  but 
with  the  distinct  intimation  that  the  time  has 
come  to  “  change  the  subject”  The  questions 
in  respect  to  our  Seminary  funds,  the  Board  of 
Education,  theological  instruction  at  Hope  Col¬ 
lege,  Prohibition,  and  ^  others  which  loomed 
largely  and  darkly  before  us^as  we  came  uD  to 
Synod,  were  found  to  be  chained  lions  when  we 
got  there.  It  would  be  only  part  of  the  truth 
to  ascribe  this  to  the  admirable  balance  and 
temper  of  the  members.  Their  spirit  was 
plainly  a  “  working  in  them  both  to  will  and  to 
do,”  by  the  Spirit  of  (jk)d.  No  one  could  at¬ 
tend  the  morning  prayer- meetings,  or  talk  with 
individual  members,  without  seeing  that  this 
Synod  had  put  itself  with  peculiar  simplicity 
and  obedience  of  faith  under  the  divine  direc¬ 
tion. 

The  National  Baptist  describes  “  thq  relation 
of  the  Church  to  the  Sunday-school  ”  as  very 
intimate— nothing  less  than  one  of  identity: 

The  Church  is  the  Sunday-school ;  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  is  the  Church.  At  one  time  the 
Church  is  engaged  in  listening  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Word  on  the  Lord’s  day  from  the 
pulpit ;  at  another  time  the  Church  is  engaged 
in  prayer  and  conference ;  at  another  time  the 
Church  is  celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper ;  at 
another  time  it  is  transacting  business — elect¬ 
ing  deacons,  it  may  be ;  at  another  time  it  is 
engaged  in  studying  and  teaching  the  Word, 
In  each  case  it  is  the  Church ;  just  as  much  at 
one  time  as  at  another. 

From  all  this,  several  things  follow.  The 
School  should  be  supported  by  the  Church  ;  it 
should  have  all  needful  helpers,  and  all  needful 
help,  in  money  and  accommodations.  That  the 
Sunday-school  should  be  expected  to  raise  the 
money  for  its  own  expenses,  is  utterly  mon¬ 
strous.  It  would  be  just  as  wise  to  expect  the 
attendants  at  the  pi'ayer-meeting  to  defray  the 
expense  of  lights  and  fuel,  as  to  expect  the 
teachers  in  the  School  to  raise  the  money  need¬ 
ful  for  the  School.  And  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  no  less  monstrous  that  the  School  should  be 
independent  of  the  Church  in  its  action.  The 
Church  should  regularly  have  a  report  from 
^e  School,  of  Its  prosperity,  its  needs,  etc.  The 
expenses  of  the  School  should  be  one  of  the 
regular  items  of  church  expenditure,  and  should 
be  provided  for  accordingly. 

This  is  the  normal  relation.  But  it  will  some¬ 
times  happen  that  there  will  be  no  Church  in 
the  place  where  there  Is  need  of  a  School.  The 
School,  in  such  a  case,  must  lead  the  way,  must 
be  a  pioneer,  must  plant  itself  where  no  Church 
has  blazed  the  path.  But  even  then  the  School 
ought  to  be  considered  as  an  offshoot,  and 
should  be  under  the  protection,  of  some  Church. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  School,  if  rightly 
considered,  will  solve  all  of  the  questions  of  a 
practical  character  with  reference  to  the  School 
which  often  try  both  pastor  and  Sunday-school 
laborer.  _ 

The  Christian  Union  sets  forth  that  the  spirit 
of  strife  and  debate  at  Andover  was  vanquish¬ 
ed  in  an  atmosphere  of  seeming  good  humor 
by  the  “  irresistible  might  of  meekness.”  As  to 
method : 

Resolutions  that  had  been  prepared  were 
wisely  not  presented ;  the  paper  which  Mr. 
Joseph  Cook  read,  expressing  an  approval  of  a 
proposed  amicable  submission  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  question  respecting  the  proper  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  famous  Andover  Creed,  was 
not  offered  for  a  vote ;  and  the  alumni  ad¬ 
journed  after  a  session  in  which  the  attacks  on 
the  one  side  were  received  in  good-humored 
edlence  on  the  other,  or  were  replied  to  only  by 
pleas  for  peace,  charity,  and  united  work  for 
Christ,  from  both  Old  School  and  New  School 
men.  If  a  vote  between  contending  systems  of 
theology  could  have  been  taken,  the  majority 
of  those  present  would  have — abstained  from 
voting.  But  on  the  question  whether  the  Sem¬ 
inary  should  be  left  to  go  on  its  way  in  peace 
and  quietness,  or  should  be  subjected  to  further 
suspicion  and  criticism,  the  expression  of  the 
meeting,  in  the  hearty  and  spontaneous  ap¬ 
plause  which  greeted  every  utterance  of  con¬ 
fidence,  hope,  and  good  will,  was  unmistakable 
and  substantially  unanimous.  The  meeting  is 
significant,  not  of  the  prevalence  of  any  pa^c- 
ular  theological  opinions  in  the  churches  of 
New  England,  but  of  the  overwhelming  preva¬ 
lence  in  the  churches  of  Congregational  faith 
and  order  of  the  conviction  that  ail  debates  on 
debatable  points  should  be  permitted  to  go  on 
within  the  Church  of  Christ  and  without  strife 
or  bitterness,  and  of  the  substantially  unani¬ 
mous  conviction  of  the  alumni  of  Andover  Sem¬ 


inary  that  its  creed  anchors  it,  not  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  phrase  of  dogmatic  theology,  but  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Bacon  long  before  this  contro- 
verey  arose,  “to  a  large  and  tolerant  ortho¬ 
doxy.” 

The  Observer : 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  New  England  Histor¬ 
ical  Society,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Barrows  read  a 
paper  on  Daniel  Webster,  as  related  to  the  Or¬ 
egon  Question.  The  common  histories  of  Ore¬ 
gon  represent  that  Webster  was  about  to  trade 
off  Or^^n,  in  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  for  fishing 
interests  on  the  northeast  coasts,  and  that  the 
arrangement  was  stomped  by  the  timely  arrival 
of  Dr.  Whitman  at  Washington  from  OrM^on. 
Dr.  Barrows  showed  from  official  papers  and 
authorities  that  Ashburton  and  Webster  were 
not  empowered  to  negotiate  on  Oregon,  and 
that  there  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  treaty  or 
accompanying  papers,  and  that  the  treaty  was 
signed  six  months  before  Dr.  Whitman’s  arriv¬ 
al  ;  that  Webster  was  always  a  fast  friend  of 
Oregon,  and  that  the  vexing  question  was  final¬ 
ly  settled  on  his  plan.  Dr.  Barrows  has  in  press 
a  work  on  the  acquisition  of  Oregon  by  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  in  which  the  struggles  for  It  by 
Spain,  France,  Russia,  and  England  are  dl^ 
cussed. 

Dr.  Craighead  was  the  first,  we  believe,  and 
in  these  columns,  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  of  1842  did  not  bear  upon  the  Oregon 
question.  But  that  Dr.  Whitman’s  patriotic 
words  and  heroic  deeds  had  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  questions  of  boundary  that  emerged 
later  on,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  Examiner  is  gratified  that  all  its  Baptist 
contemporaries  acsord  with  it  in  disavowing 
any  desire  for  a  “  Baptist  Bible  ” : 

This  wide-reaching  protest  shows  as  plainly 
as  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  common-sense  of 
Baptists  as  a  whole  is  against  the  general  use 
of  any  other  versions  of  the  Scriptures  than 
such  as  are  common  to  the  Christian  people  of 
the  English-speaking  race.  But  sometimes  we 
hear  it  said  that  the  substitution  of  immerse 
for  baptize  in  the  English  New  Testament,  is  in 
no  sense  to  take  a  step  in  the  direction  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  “  Baptist  Bible,”  as  the  substitution  does 
nothing  more  than  to  make  a  little  plainer 
what  the  word  baptize  means.  This  species  of 
reasoning  may  do  very  well  for  Baptists,  but 
the  hosts  of  Christian  people  outside  the  Bap¬ 
tist  denomination  can  never  be  convinced  that 
the  substitution  is  made  fbr  other  than  denom¬ 
inational  reasons,  and  that  the  changed  book  is 
not  a  “  Baptist  Bible.”  If  we  do  not  want  the 
repute  of  having  and  using  such  a  Bible,  we 
must  stand  by  the  best  versions  to  be  found  in 
habitual  use  among  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
race  of  Christians.  This  must  be  the  rule, 
leaving  the  exceptions  to  it  to  be  supplied  ^th 
such  versions  as  may  best  suit  their  tastes. 
But  the  fact  is  that  no  Christian  denomination 
in  the  world  has  shown  a,  more  unfaltering  love 
for  the  ordinarily  receive^'o’ersions  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  than  have  the  Baptists.  The  ffible  Union 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  made  many 
years  ago  at  a  vast  expense,  and  ushered  into 
life  under  the  most  taking  auspices,  is  scarcely 
used  among  American  Baptists  except  as  a 
book  of  reference.  As  such  it  is  valuable  ;  but 
it  is  a  book  that  has  no  general  circulation 
among  us,  and  is  not  used  in  as  many  of  our 
pulpits  throughout  the  whole  country  as  a  man 
has  fingers  and  thumbs  on  his  two  hands.  Now 
if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being 
bent  on  giving  prominence  to  what  our  outside 
friends  call  a  “  Baptist  Bible,”  we  have  but  to 
cleave  to  the  ordinarily  accepted  English  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  stand  up  like  men 
for  the  grand  old  word  “  baptize  ’’—the  well- 
worn  flag  under  which  we  have  wrought  vic¬ 
tories  enough  to  astonish  ourselves,  and  which 
has  lots  of  victories  in  it  yet  The  sum  and 
substance,  therefore,  of  our  philosophy  on  this 
subject,  is  to  take  care  that  we  do  nothing  that 
can  be  used  os  a  handie-#or-the  accu3atiAn..t^M|l 
we  are  going  to  be  satisfied  with  nothingAhorx 
of  having  a  “  Baptist  Bible  ”  of  our  own. . 


The  Baptist  Weekly : 

Of  late  years  memorials  for  loved  ones  who 
have  been  taken  from  earth  have  become  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  erection  of  churches  and  schools, 
and  sometimes  the  establishment  of  professor¬ 
ships  in  colleges.  This  perpetuation  of  the 
names  of  the  departed  shows  a  higher  type  of 
civilization,  and  certainly  of  Christianity,  than 
the  garish  splendor  of  a  costly  monument  in  a 
cemetery.  It  is  a  praiseworthy  investment  of 
funds,  and  ought  to  keep  the  memory  green, 
both  of  the  one  whom  it  is  especially  desired  to 
have  in  remembrance,  and  of  those  who  pro¬ 
vide  it.  In  some  cases  the  funds  thus  used 
would  have  been  bequeathed  as  the  fortune  of 
the  departed,  but  in  many  instances  they  are 
but  a  tithe  of  what  could  have  been  given,  with¬ 
out  real  detriment  to  their  financial  welfare,  if 
they  had  lived. 

These  gifts  supply  in  general  but  added  proof 
of  our  forgetfulness  of  the  blessings  we  have, 
till  they  are  irrecoverably  gone.  Many  parents 
look  around  on  an  unbroken  circle,  and  never 
think  of  a  thank-offering  for  preserving  mercies 
and  benefits.  Year  after  year  their  children 
are  around  them,  or  year  after  year  there  la  the 
same  loving,  considerate,  invaluable  companion, 
but  there  is  not  a  thought  that  long  continued 
blessings  should  have  a  recognition  in  some 
offering  of  benevolence.  The  only  way,  appa¬ 
rently,  that  some  people  can  be  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  to  Christ,  His  Church,  and 
the  world.  Is  by  chastisement 

The  Presbjrterian  Banner : 

“J.  M.  F.,”  the  collector  of  “Pittsburgh 
Items”  for  'The  Christian  Instructor,  has  the 
following  in  the  last  number  of  that  journal : 
“We  are  glad  the  editor  of  The  United  Presby¬ 
terian  has  put  himself  on  record  on  the  music 
question.  The  following  is  his  position,  as  far 
as  learned  :  1.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  use  of  in¬ 
struments  in  the  worship  of  God.  2.  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  use  of  instruments  in  the  worship 
of  God.  3.  There  Is  not  sufficient  authority  in 
the  Word  of  God  to  authorize  the  use  of  instru¬ 
ments.  4.  Instruments  of  music  being  an  inci¬ 
dent  to  worship,  don’t  need  to  be  authorized. 
5.  The  repeal  of  our  law  against  instruments 
did  not  authorize  anything.  6.  The  repeal  of 
our  law  against  instruments  authorizes  every¬ 
thing  pre^ously  prohibited.” 


The  Christian  Advocate  : 

At  a  Temperance  meeting  In  Stein  way  Hall, 
a  handbill  was  distributed  ^ving  the  names  of 
thirteen  of  the  Aldermen  of  this  city  said  to  be 
liquor-dealers.  In  the  midst  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  a  man  arose  and  announced  himself  as 
Alderman  O’Neil  of  t^ke  district  in  which  the 
hall  Is  situated.  ReceMng  permission  to  speak, 
he  said : 

“You  have  traduced  my  character.  You  have  put 
me  down  as  a  liquor-dealer.  I  am  a  boot  and  shoe  d^- 
er.  I  never  sold  liquor  in  my  life,  and  I  don’t  drink 
liquoy.  And  what  is  more,  I  never  put  a  ci^r  or  any 
tobacco  in  my  mouth.  You  gentlemen  are  more  like  a 
scandalizing  society  than  a  society  for  reform.  If 

Sou’d  all  done  as  I  have— never  touched  the  stuff— 
lere  would  be  no  need  of  your  society.” 

We  say.  Good  for  Mr.  O’Neil  1-^ood  because 
he  does  not  sell  liquor,  and  never  did ;  good 
because  he  does  not  drink  it ;  good  because  he 
does  not  use  tobacco;  good  because  be  was 
there  to  vindicate  himself ;  and  a  good  lesson 
he  taught  those  who  use  men’s  names,  to  be 
sure  of  their  facts.  Yet  on  the  main  issue — 
that  rum-selling  Aldermen  are  in  power  in  this 
city— the  circuit  was  right. 

COMMONPLACE. 

“A  commonplace  life,”  we  say,  and  we  sigh : 

But  why  should  we  sigh  as  we  say  ? 

The  commonplace  sun  in  the  commonplace  sky 
Makes  up  the  commonplace  day. 

The  moon  and  the  stars  are  commonplace  things, 

And  the  flower  that  Uooms  and  the  bird  that  sings. 
But  dark  were  the  world  and  sad  our  loss. 

If  the  flowers  failed  and  the  sun  shone  not ; 

And  God,  who  studies  each  separate  soul. 

Out  of  commonplace  lives  makes  His  beautifal  whMS. 

—Susan  Ooolldge. 

There  is  evil  enough  in  man,  God  knows ! 
But  it  is  not  the  mission  of  every  young  man 
and  woman  to  detail  and  report  it  all.  Keep 
the  atmosphere  as  pure  as  possible,  and  fra¬ 
grant  with  gentleness  and  charity. — Dr.  John 
Hall. 
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_ INTEBNAnONAL  SEBIES. _ 

•mater.  •. 

PASSiye  OTEB  JOBDiy. 

n*  Lenrat  JoAus  iU.  5-17. 

A  AadJ<ten>«ta  uto  tk*  toaotUr  TonnalTM : 

far  l»-morrow  Oie  lord  will  do  woadan  amoiif  r»- 

«.  And  Joshu  spAo  nnlo  tto  prttei,  Mylnf .  Tako  up 
tteMkot  te  oovwmak and  pMi  o*«r  botore  uto  people. 
AM  ter  took  up  Ike  Mk  oC  te  AOTMant.  and  went  before 

1  Andthe  l«rd  aald  unto  Joahua,  Tbia  daj  will  I  bepln 
to  MCBltr  tee  In  the  alfht  of  aU  larael,  that  they  may 
knew  tet,  aa  I  wan  with  teiao.  ao  I  wlU  be  wlOt  thee. 

Ii  am  thou  BtelliMUnaM  te  prleata  that  bear  the  ark 
ot  the  oorenanA  attiiniL  wlMh  ya  are  oome  to  the  brink  of 
te  wntw^dort«S^%airMaad  aOU  In  Jordan. 

t.  AM  loahtta  aald  onto  te  ehUdraa  of  Urael,  Oome 
htter.  and  hour  te  worda  oC  te  lord  your  Ood. 

M.  am  Joahua  aald.  Hereby  yeahall  know  that  the  Urine 
•od  it  amona  you,  and  the*  he  will  without  fall  drlre  out 
fPoaa  before  yoa  the  Oniaanltaa,  and  the  HlttltM,  and  the 
Hlettaa,  and  the  PaMaaltae,  and  te  Olrgaahltea.  and  the 
Aaaorttea,  aad  the  JeboaltM. 

IL  Behold,  the  ark  of  te  covenant  of  the  Lord  of  aU  the 
earth  pMaeth  over  before  you  Into  Jordan. 

IS.  How  therefore  take  you  twelve  men  out  of  thetrlbea 
of  lara^  out  of  every  tribe  a  man. 

U.  And  It  shall  come  to  paaa,  aa  aooa  aa  the  aolea  of  the 
Seat  of  te  prleata  that  hear  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of 
allte  earth,  ahall  reat  In  the  waters  of  Jordan,  that  the 
WBleta  of  Jotten  ahaU  be  cut  off  from  the  watera  that  oome 
down  troaa  aftove ;  and  they  ahall  atand  upon  an  heap. 

lA  And  It  came  to  pMa,  when  the  people  removed  from 
tu^f  tenm,  to  peas  over  Jordan,  and  te  prleata  bearing  the 
aik  of  the  covenant  before  the  people ; 

U.  And  as  they  that  bear  the  ark  were  oome  unto  Jordan, 
aM  te  feet  of  the  prlasta  that  bear  the  ark  were  dipped  In 
te  brim  of  the  water  (for  Jordan  overlloweth  aU  his  banka 
■  ■  pU  the  time  of  harvest), 

'M.  That  the  waters  which  came  down  from  above  stood 
and  rose  up  upon  an  heap  very  far  from  the  dty  Adam,  that 
is  beside  Zaretaa :  and  those  that  came  down  toward  the  sea 
of  te  plain,  even  te  salt  aaa,  failed,  aad  were  cut  oil:  and 
te  people  paaswl  over  right  against  Jericho. 

17.  t  wit  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark  ot  the  covenant  ot 
te  Lord  stood  firm  on  dry  ground  In  the  midst  ot  Jordan, 
and  aU  the  Israelites  pasMd  over  on  dry  ground,  until  all 
te  people  were  passed  clean  over  Jordpn. 

It  ABBOTT  B.  KUTBBDOB,  D.D. 

OoiiOSN  Tkxt — ^‘When  thou  passest  through  the 
voters,  I  voUl  be  with  thee  ;  and  through  the  rivers, 
they  shall  not  ovetHow  thee." — Isa.  xlili.  2. 

Yhbsb  5.  God  is  about  to  perform  a  wonderful 
miracle  before  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel ; 
but  first,  as  a  condition  of  this  manifestation  of  the 
divine  glory,  the  people  must  be  sanctified.  There 
Is  not  an  instance  in  all  the  Bible  where  God  re¬ 
vealed  His  glory  in  miraculous  deliverances,  ex¬ 
cept  where  this  condition  existed.  We  often  make 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  if  we  pray  to  God 
that  He  will  “  make  bare  His  arm, ’’and  work  won¬ 
ders — sprayer  alone  will  bring  the  desired  answer. 
But  only  as  such  prayers  rise  from  sanctified  hearts, 
will  any  answer  come,  and  God’s  glory  be  reveal¬ 
ed.  Now  what  was  included  in  the  command 
“  Sanctify  yourselves  ”  ?  In  Exod.  xlx.  10,  we 
find  that  washing  their  clothes  was  one  of  the  re¬ 
quired  ceremonies  of  sanctification.  In  Levit.  xx. 
7,  8,  we  learn  that  obedience  to  ■God’s  law  was  an¬ 
other  requisite.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  2,  simple  chang¬ 
ing  of  one’s  raiment  was  sufficient  for  sanctifica¬ 
tion.  It  is  evident  tha  there  were  these  outward 
ceremonies  among  the  Jews  connected  with  the 
rite  of  sanctification ;  but  in  the  instance  before 
us,  it  Is  not  probable  that  there  were  either  ablu¬ 
tions  or  the  changing  of  the  raiment,  and  at  the 
beet,  they  were  only  outward  signs  of  an  inward 
purifying  work.  And  now  in  what  did  this  inward 
work  consist?  It  consisted  la  a  turning  unto  God 
with  penitence  for  sin.  and  h  sincere  purpose  to 
serve  Him,  in  a  renewed  and  hearty  faith  in  His 
promisee,  and  a  promise  to  obey  His  commands 
and  to  live  for  His  glory.  Sanctification  signifies 
separation  from  the  world,  purification  from  sin, 
consecration  of  body  and  soul,  and  obedience  by 
which  the  allegiance  of  the  disciple  to  God  will  be 
manifested.  Only  as  we  are  sanctified,  can  God 
use  us  for  His  glory ;  only  then  can  He  fill  us,  as 
vessels  in  His  service.  Bead  2  Tim.  ii.  21.  Gan 
we  sanctify  ourselves  ?  No ;  and  so  Paul  writes 
to  ^6  Church  in  'Thessalonlca  “The  very  God  of 
peace  sanctify  you  wholly.”  And  how  does  God 
sanctify  ?  By  the  Holy  Ghost  (Bom.  xv.  16).  And 
this  sanctification  is  possible,  because  Christ  has 
te^ed  and  is  our  ptwnu ling  Intercessor.  Hence  we 
uanfe.  1  Cor.  vi.  11:  “Ye 
are  washed,  y  arv  sanctified,  ye  are  justified  in 
the  name  of  Hi'  I  nrd  Jesus  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
our  God.”  May  it  not  be  that  one  secret  of  our 
little  power  as  teachers  of  the  “  glad  tidings;”  is 
thgt  we  are  not  sanctified,  and  so  God  cannot  use 
us  and  work  through  us  ? 

The  motive  which  Joshua  placed  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  lead  them  to  sanctify  themselves,  was  “  for 
to-morrow  the  Lord  will  do  wonders  among  you.” 
Bo  in  Joel  ii.  28-30,  we  find  the  same  promise  of 
wonders  when  the  people  are  sanctified.  And  the 
same  promise  is  the  possession  of  the  Church  to¬ 
day.  God  is  ready  to  show  wonders  now  as  He 
was  four  thousand  years  ago.  But  the  Church,  by 
its  worldliness  and  sins.  Is  holding  back  the  migh¬ 
ty  arm  of  the  God  of  Israel.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  teacher  to  remind  the  Class  that  especially 
should  a  Christian  examine  himself  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  before  coming  to  the  holy  sacrament,  for 
only  as  we  are  separate  from  the  world  and  puri¬ 
fied  from  sin,  can  we  worthily  partake  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  emblems  of  our  Lord’s  death. 

Vebse  6.  These  priests  were  the  descendants  of 
Aaron.  The  Ark  was  an  oblong  chest  made  of 
shlttim  wood,  in  length  four  feet,  and  in  breadth 
and  depth  two  and  one-third  feet.  It  was  over¬ 
laid  with  gold  within  and  without,  and  the  upper 
side  or  lid  was  the  mercy-seat ;  that  is,  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  throne  upon  which  the  Almighty  sat 
to  hear  the  prayers  of  the  people.  Upon  this 
mercy-seat  were  the  cherubim,  with  wings  out¬ 
stretched.  At  each  of  the  four  comers  were  rings 
through  which  were  passed  the  staves  or  poles  by 
which  the  priests  lifted  up  the  ark  when  it  was  to 
be  carried  from  one  piaoe  to  another.  When  thus 
carried,  it  was  covered  with  the  veil  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  then  with  badger  skins,  and  over  ail  a  blue 
cloth,  so  that  the  people  never  saw  the  ark,  which 
only  the  priests  could  gaze  upon  (Num.  iv.  5,  6). 
In  this  ark  were  the  two  tabies  of  stone,  the  pots 
of  manna,  and  Aaron’s  rod  that  budded  (1  Rings 
viii.  9 ;  Heb.  lx.  4).  The  usual  position  of  the  ark 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  but  now  the  priests 
are  commanded  to  llh;  it  up  and  carry  it  in  front 
of  the  people,  for  as  a  symbol  of  the  presence  of 
Jehovah,  it  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  of  fire  (Exod.  xiii.  21,  22).  Bead  on  the 
ark,  Exod.  xxv.  17-22.  God  spoke  to  Moses  from 
off  the  mercy-seat  (Num.  vli.  89).  Bead  also  Psa. 
xeix.  1.  You  will  notice,  therefore,  that  these 
three  facts  were  true  of  the  ark : 

1.  It  symbolized  the  preeenoe  of  Jehovah  with 
His  people. 

2.  On  the  mercy-seat,  sprinkled  with  blood,  Gk>d 
was  reconciled  to  His  guilty  Israel. 

3.  It  went  before  the  host,  as  a  guide  and  an  in* 
spiration. 

So  God  in  Christ  dwells  in  the  midst  of  His 
spiritual  Israel  (John  i.  14).  Through  the  atone¬ 
ment  of  His  son.  He  is  reconciled  unto  slnnprs  (2 
Cor.  V.  19),  and  He  goes  before  the  flock  as  a  shep¬ 
herd,  and  as  the  inspiration  to  loving  fidelity 
(John  xiv.  6). 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  (Josh.  Hi.  4)  that  the 
priests  were  to  bear  the  ark  nesurly  a  mile  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  people,  and  this  may  have  been  for 
two  reasons ; 

I.  To  prevent  the  crowding  around  it,  which 
would  have  hidden  it  from  the  view  of  many. 

B.  The  saoredness  of  the  ark,  and  therefore,  so 
far  removed,  that  no  hand  should  touch  it  (NumI 
iv.  16;  2  Sam.  vi.  7).  Two  thousand  cubits  is 
about  three  thousand  feet.  The  days  of  the  pil¬ 
grimage  for  Israel  are  now  over ;  the  manna  has 
ceased  to  fall ;  the  ark  of  the  covenant  takes  the 
place  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  for  the 
army  of  the  Lord  Is  about  to  enter  the  promised 
land. 

Ybbsh  7.  We  have  here  a  revelation  of  God  to 
Joshua,  and  a  promise  similar  to  that  In  Josh.  1. 
B-8.  God  engages  to  “magnify ’’Joshua  before  all 
larael,  that  is,  to  so  bless  him  that  the  people 
will  know  that  the  same  Jehovah  who  was  with 
was  with  his  successor,  and  so  they  will 
trost  him  and  be  willing  to  follow  him.  Bemind 


the  scholars  how  God  had  made  Moses  great,  so 
that  he  was  not  only  a  leader,  but  a  father  to  Is¬ 
rael,  and  it  was  a  critical  position  in  which  Josh¬ 
ua  now  stood,  taking  the  place  of  one  who  had 
been  almost  worshipped  by  the  people.  But  God, 
who  gave  to  Moses  ail  his  greatness  and  power, 
was  able  to  make  Joshua  as  great  and  as  power¬ 
ful,  so  that  all  Israel  would  trust  In  him.  So  God 
magnified  Solomon  (1  Ghron.  xxix.  25 ;  2  Ghron.  1. 
1).  If  we  will  only  magnify  the  Lord  (Phil.  i.  20), 
He  will  magnify  os  “  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel.” 

Y kbsb  8.  '  ’And  thou  shalt  command  the  priests.  ” 
You  see  that  while  God  could  have  done  all  this 
mighty  woik  Himself  without  the  cooperation  of 
man.  He  chose,  as  He  always  does,  to  work  with 
His  oonseorated  people.  The  priests  were  com¬ 
manded  to  bear  the  ark  to  the  Jordan,  but  when 
their  feet  touched  the  water  they  were  to  stand 
still,  for  then  the  waters  would  be  parted.  And 
then  they  were  to  go  forward  to  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  there  stand  again  until  all  the  host  had 
passed  over. 

Ybbses  9-13.  Joshua  now  addresses  the  people, 
not  collectively,  but  as  represented  by  the  beads 
of  the  different  tribes.  And,  first,  he  calls  upon 
them  to  hear  the  words  of  the  Lord.  Joshua  has 
no  wisdom  of  his  own  to  speak,  but  he  stands  be¬ 
fore  the  people  as  simply  the  mouthpiece  of 
Jehovah.  If  there  were  less  preaching  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  our  own  Ignorance,  less  uttering  human 
guesses  and  hypotheses  and  more  of  the  “Thus 
saith  the  Lord,”  there  would  be  more  eager  listen¬ 
ers  and  a  grander  harvest  to  God’s  glory.  Then, 
second,  Joshua  assures  the  people  of  the  help  of 
the  “  living  God,”  and  of  the  certain  and  complete 
victory  which  will  be  theirs  if  they  will  obey 
Him.  The  heathen  who  dwelt  in  Canaan  wor¬ 
shipped  idols,  who  could  not  help  them,  but  Israel 
had  a  living  God,  One  who  was  almighty  in  power. 
One  who  loved  His  chosen  people,  One  who  was  a 
covenant-keeping  Jehovah.  And  our  God  is  a 
living  God.  He  is  not  only  the  Creator,  but  the 
ruler  and  the  preserver.  His  Omnipotence  lies 
back  of  natural  law,  Hts  will  is  sovereign  over  all 
natural  laws,  and  to  those  who  trust  in  Him,  He 
is  a  God  of  providence,  hearing  and  answering 
prayer,  and  so  ruling  events  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  those  who  trust  in  Him. 
How  do  we  know  this  ?  We  know  it — 

1.  From  the  fact  of  the  Bible,  His  letter  to  His 
children. 

2.  From  the  contents  of  this  letter,  from  its 
plain  declarations  and  promises. 

3.  From  the  evidences  in  history  of  the  existence 
and  overruling  power  of  this  God. 

4.  From  the  history  of  the  Church,  on  whose 
pages  we  may  read  of  God’d  miracles  of  grace. 

5.  From  our  own  personal  experience,  which  is 
the  sweetest,  richest  testimony  to  His  grace  and 
power. 

And  then  notice  that  the  assurance  which  Joshua 
gives  to  the  people  Is  of  a  complete  victory,  even 
to  the  driving  out  of  all  the  heathen  tribes  from  the 
promised  land.  Israel  was  not  only  to  enter  that 
land,  but  they  were  to  possess  it,  for  they  could 
have  no  peace  except  with  this  possession.  And 
every  Christian  has  this  promise  of  victory.  So 
long  as  one  sin  remains  in  the  heart,  spiritual  rest 
and  joy  unspeakable  are  impossible.  Our  elec¬ 
tion  by  grace  is  unto  sanctification,  and  we  must 
not  be  satisfied  nor  cease  the  fighting,  until  all 
the  enemies  to  God  have  been  driven  out,  and 
Jesus  reigns  the  only  monarch  of  the  soul.  The 
miracle  of  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  was  a  proof 
of  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  for  He  who 
could  turn  back  those  mighty  waves,  and  cause 
them  to  stand  up  as  solid  walls,  while  Israel  pass¬ 
ed  over,  could  do  all  things,  even  to  the  driving 
out  the  heathen  nations  from  every  part  of  the 
promised  land.  Joshua  now  directs  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  the  fact  (varse  11)  that  the  ark  Is 
being  borne  before  them  to  the  Jordan,  and  he 
names  it  “  the  ark  olF  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  of 
cM  the  earth,"  to  show  that  He  can  easily  conquer 
the  land  for  their  inheritance.  In  the  12th  verse 
he  commands  them  to  select  twelve  men  out  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  from  the  following  chap¬ 
ter,  verses  1-4,  we  know  that  this  selection  of 
twelve  men  wsus  by  divine  authority.  The  words 
of  Joshua  to  the  people  close  with  the  promise, 
which  must  have  been  previously  revealed  to 
God’s  servant,  of  the  wonderful  miracle  which 
would  take  place  as  soon  as  the  feet  of  the  priests 
touched  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  The  words 
(verse  13)  “Shall  be  cut  off,”  are  translated  by 
Luther  “  Shall  bo  broken  off.”  The  words  “They 
shall  stand  upon  an  heap,”  signify  that  the  waters 
were  congealed,  and  became  like  perpendicular 
walls,  held  up  by  an  invisible  power. 

Yebsbs  14-16.  The  procession  moves  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  divine  command.  Two  thousand  cu¬ 
bits  in  advance  waik  the  priests  bearing  the  ark ; 
the  people  pull  up  the  tent-pins  (“  removed  from 
their  tents”)  and  follow  their  leaders  with  an 
assurance  of.  hope,  because  the  ark  went  before 
them.  And  when  the  priests  reach  the  Jordan, 
and  their  feet  touched  its  waters,  the  great  mira¬ 
cle  is  performed.  Men  may  fail  in  carrying  out 
their  engagements,  but  God  never  fails.  Why  did 
the  waters  part  when  the  feet  of  the  priests  were 
dipped  in  them?  Because  they  were  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  God,  and  they  bore  the  sacred  ark  with  its 
precious  mercy  seat.  In  the  15th  verse  is  a  paren¬ 
thetical  sentence  to  show  that  this  miracle  occur¬ 
red  at  the  season  of  high  water,  making  the  mira¬ 
cle  more  impressive  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and. 
filling  their  enemies  with  terror.  It  was  “the 
time  of  harvest,”  when  the  melting  snows  on  Her- 
mon  and  Lebanon  poured  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  on  account  of  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
Spring.  In  the  16th  verse.  Instead  of  the  words 
“  very  far  from  the  city  Adam,”  a  better  reading 
would  be  “  very  far  off,  by  Adam,  the  city  that  is 
by  the  side  of  Zaretan.”  If  we  may  trust  the  con¬ 
jectures  of  Bible  scholars  who  have  visited  this 
locality,  Adam  was  between  a  range  of  high 
mountains  and  the  Jordan,  and  about  fifteen  miles 
distant  from  the  place  where  the  host  crossed 
over.  The  ‘‘Salt  Sea ”  is  known  now  as  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  it  is  so  heavy  with  saline  properties  that 
its  waters  bear  up  the  human  body,  so  that  one 
can  fioat  like  a  cork  upon  it.  To  this  the  wiiter 
can  testify  from  personal  experience. 

Ykbse  17.  In  the  standing  of  the  priests  in  the 
middle  of  the  river-bed  until  all  the  people  had 
passed  over,  we  have  a  picture  of  sublime  faith. 
They  did  not  fear  that  the  waters  would  fiow  upon 
them  and  destroy  their  lives,  for  they  were  obey¬ 
ing  God’s  command,  and  He  who  had  massed  on 
either  side  those  mighty  walls  of  water,  could  as 
easily  hold  them  firm  until  Bis  time  had  come  for 
them  to  fiow  together. 

Notice  these  practical  truths : 

1.  The  necessity  of  personal  sanctification  if  we 
would  see  any  display  of  God’s  miraculous  power. 

2.  As  Israel  followed  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
we  must  keep  very  close  to  the  ordinances  of  God, 
and  above  all,  keep  close  to  Jesus,  our  heavenly 
Shepherd.  His  command  to  us  is  “Follow  Me,” 
and  If  we  follow  Him,  we  may  be  sure  that  every 
step  will  be  toward  our  promised  Home. 

“  I  know  not  the  way  I  am  going. 

But  weli  do  I  know  my  Guide ; 

With  a  childlike  tmst  I  give  my  hand 
To  the  mighty  Friend  by  my  side ; 

Onie  only  thing  that  I  say  to  Him 
As  He  takes  It.  |s  Hold  it  fast ; 

Suffer  me  not  to  lose  my  way, 

And  bring  me  Home  at  last.” 

3.  If  we  follow  our  blessed  Leader,  He  will  al¬ 
ways  open  a  way  before  us,  though  moantalns  and 
rivers  seem  to  oppose  our  progress.  Not  even 
Satan  has  any  power  to  prevent  our  going  forward 
if  we  walk  with  our  Guide.  Joshua  said  “To- 
mprrow  the  Lord  will  do  wonders  among  you.” 
So 


“  We  expeot  a  bright  to-morrow, 
AUwlUbewell; 

Faith  can  sing  through  days  of  sorrow, 

AU,  aU  is  well. 

“  On  our  Father’s  love  relying, 

Jesus  every  need  supplying. 

Or  in  living  or  in  dying. 

All  must  be  weU.” 

4.  When  we  oome,  one  by  one,  to  the  Jordan  of 
Death,  we  shall  find  no  chilling  waters  there,  for 
our  great  High  Priest  will  have  gone  on  before  us ; 
and  when  His  pierced  feet  shall  touch  the  waters, 
they  will  roll  backward,  and  we  shall  pass  over 
singing,  on  dry  ground. 

“  The  tribes,  obedient,  move ; 

The  priests  bear  on  the  ark  to  Jordan’s  strand ; 

When  lo  I  the  waters,  rushing  from  above. 

Heaped  up  and  moveless  stand. 

“  While,  falling  more  and  more. 

The  floods  that  downward  flow  subside  and  die. 

And  Israel  flnds  to  Canaan’s  promised  shore 
A  passage  safe  and  dry. 

“  So,  o’er  this  mortal  scene 

Heavenward  let  us  stUl  follow  Christ,  our  Ark, 

Nor  stand  dismayed,  though  Jordan  roll  between 
His  waters  deep  and  dark. 

“  For  whUe  with  trusting  heart 

We  look  to  Him,  our  Guardian  and  our  Guide, 

The  swelling  waters  of  that  flood  shaU  part. 

And  more  and  more  subside. 

“  As  nearer  draws  the  hour 

That  sees,  at  last,  our  pUgrim  wanderings  cease. 

Its  terrors  more  and  more  shall  lose  their  power, 

TiU  all  is  joy  and  peace.” 

MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Bev.  George  Muller  of  the  Bristol  Orphan¬ 
age  has  lately  returned  home  from  a  preaching 
tour  In  Russia.  Though  now  78  years  of  age,  he 
intends  shortly  to  proceed  to  India  on  an  evan¬ 
gelistic  tour. 

The  receipts  last  year  of  52  of  the  principal  re¬ 
ligious  societies  of  Great  Britain,  including  16 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Missionary,  20  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary,  8  Religious  Educational,  and  9  miscel¬ 
laneous  Societies,  were  £1,776,284,  or  $8,881,420, 
an  increase  of  $565,930  over  the  previous  year. 

Moody  and  Sankey  are  great  workers.  At  Llver- 
ppol  they  held  eleven  meetings,  a  day,  and  at  the 
close  were  in  good  health.  About  the  first  of 
November  they  will  begin  their  Fall  campaign  in 
London,  where  two  large  portable  iron  tabernacles, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  5,000,  are  being  built 
for  them,  and  meetings  are  to  be  held  in  several 
portions  of  the  city.  While  meetings  are  being 
held  in  one,  the  other  will  be  taken  down  and  put 
up  in  another  place. 

Passengers  up  and  down  the  Hudson,  a  few  days 
ago,  saw  an  unusual  sight  in  passing  Iona  Island 
— the  gathering  of  our  Chinese  Sunday-schools 
— teachers  and  taught,  perhaps  800  in  all,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  rational  Chinese  Christian  holiday. 
The  lavish  display  of  strange  bunting.  Oriental 
fireworks,  and  indescribable  Celestial  music, 
marked  the  festivities  as  something  not  native  to 
this  latitude;  but  the  teachers’  speeches  and 
Sunday-school  hymns  were  indigenous  to  the  soil. 

A  common  cavil  against  sending  missionaries  to 
foreign,  and  especially  to  tropical  lands,  is  the 
waste  of  precious  human  life  it  entails.  Strange¬ 
ly  enough  we  seldom  hear  objections  made  to  the 
voluntary  expatriation  of  those  who  go  to  danger¬ 
ous  climates  for  commercial  and  money-making 
considerations.  Opposition  only  raises  its  voice 
when  disinterested  and  devoted  Christian  men 
and  women  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  work  of 
enlightening  the  minds  and  saving  the  souls  of 
the  benighted  dwellers  of  those  lands. 

The  Bev.  Cephas  Bennett,  writing  from  Ran¬ 
goon,  describes  the  work  of  the  Methodist  breth¬ 
ren,  working  independently  under  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  William  Taylor,  as  “wonderful.”  They 
are,  he  says,  wise  In  their  generation.  They  seek 
a  locality  where  they  are  likely  to  get  a  good  Eng¬ 
lish  congregation,  get  support  in  whole  or  in  part 
(mostly  the  former),  and  in  some  cases  indirectly 
work  on  the  heathen.  I  suppose  there  are  now 
thirty  or  forty  places  in  India  where  they  have 
placed  some  of  their  best  men;  and  It  is  really 
astonishing  what  an  infiuence  this  American  ele¬ 
ment  is  having  on  the  people  in  India,  native  and 
European. 

The  Department  of  State  has  recently  been  ap¬ 
prised  by  Mr.  Bingham,  United  States  Minister  at 
Toklo,  of  the  delivery  to  the  Government  of  Japan 
of  the  Treasury  draft  for  $785,000.87,  being  the 
amount  of  the  Liminoseki  indemnity  fund  return¬ 
ed  to  that  Government,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  Feb.  22,  1883.  In  accepting 
this  sum,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Japan 
expresses,  in  the  most  cordial  terms,  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  Government  at  the  equity  and  justice 
constantly  manifested  by  the  United  States  to¬ 
ward  that  of  Japan,  and  alludes  with  much  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  present  happy  relations  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  endeavor  to  solve  our  Indian  problem  by 
means  of  the  education  of  the  Indian  youth — a 
training  at  once  Christian  and  industrial — is  now 
the  avowed  policy  of  the  nation.  Secretary  Tel¬ 
ler,  who  visited  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  recent¬ 
ly,  being  asked  whether  he  thought  these  schools 
would  solve  the  question.  Is  reported  as  saying : 
“Yes;  that  is  not  an  open  question  any  more.  If 
one-half  of  the  Indian  children  were  placed  at 
such  schools,  the  question  would  be  settled  at 
once  and  forever.”  The  amount  appropriated  for 
Indian  education  this  year  was  $400,000.  But  the 
cost  of  the  present  Apache  war  would  be  enough, 
said  Secretary  Teller,  if  properly  expended  in 
schools  to  educate  Indian  youth,  to  put  an  end 
permanently  to  Indian  wars. 

A  stem  reformer  is  the  present  Prince  of  Monte- 1 
negro.  Some  time  ago  he  closed  all  the  caf68  and,! 
drinking-shops  in  the  dominion,  regarding  theml| 
as  schools  of  effeminacy,  extravagance,  and  cor^ 
ruption.  Then  he  abolished  all  titles;  so  thatn 
while  formerly  every  other  man  in  Montenegro 
was  an  “  Excellency, ’’now oven  the  Ministers  have  1 
to  be  content  with  plain  “Mr.”  And  now  the 
Prince  has  issued  an  Interdict  against  all  “  luxu¬ 
rious  wearing  apparel,”  including  cravats,  gloves, 
walking-sticks,  parasols,  and  umbrellas;  and  no 
one  dares  complain,  because  the  Prince  himself 
lives  up  to  the  strictest  letter  of  his  laws.  Such  a 
reformer  might  be  useful  in  America,  in  those 
Christian  communities  and  churches  'where  wealth 
aboimds  and  missionary  contributions  are  very 
small. 

A  new  objection  is  broached  against  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  sending  out  married  missionaries.  A  Ger¬ 
man  missionary  paper  in  strongly  urging  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  celibacy  of  European  missionaries 
In  those  countries,  says  that  ‘  ‘  the  experience  of 
all  Dutch  and  English  missions  In  India  for  the 
last  hundred  years  confirms  them  In  the  belief 
that  family  life  in  those  countries  is  Impossible 
for  European  women.”  The  Missionary  Herald 
thoroughly  refutes  this  charge  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board. 
During  the  last  half-century  the  agg^regate  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  26  male  missionaries  of  Its  Ahmed- 
nuggur  mission  was  about  199  years,  giving  an 
average  residence  of  91.98  months;  In  the  same 
time  the  average  residence  of  the  27  American 
ladies  there  was  92.56  months,  a  trifle  greater 
than  that  of  the  men.  In  the  Madura  mission, 
still  farther  south,  the  service  of  the  sevm  older 
members  has  averaged  over  36  years  for  each,  and 
in  the  Ceylon  mission,  still  farther  within  the 


tropics,  the  mothers  have  been  as  long-lived  and 
vigoroflP  as  the  fathers.  As  an  evidence  that  the 
charge  ta  Wfounded  that  the  children  of  foreign¬ 
ers  in  India  are  generally  weak  and  puny,  the 
strikii^  Jact  is  stated  that  24  out  of  67,  or  over 
one-thWft  of  the  missionary  force  of  the  American 
Bqard  in  India,  are  nativeq  of  India,  being  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  missionaries  from  America. 
The  Herald  says  significantly  “  We  can  only  wish 
that  the  next  24  persons  from  the  United  States 
who  Bsay  otter  thems^ves  for  service  may  average 
as  well  in  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  power.” 

Dr.  Wheeler  of  the  West  China  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  ICsslon,  writes  (under  date  of  March  21st) 
that  after  careful  search,  and  despite  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  a  suitable  property  for  the  Mission  has  been 
purchased  in  Chunking.  The  premises  will  fur¬ 
nish,  with  some  alteration,  a  chapel,  a  school  for 
boye^  and  accommodations  for  two  families.  A 
title-deed  was  executed  in  due  form,  and  has  been 
recorded  and  stamped  by  the  Mandarin’s  great 
seal.  It  was  ceremoniously  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Wheeler  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lewis  and 
a  company  of  native  gentleman  who  were  sum¬ 
moned  as  witnesses.  It  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Wheeler  that  this  fact  will  be  a  matter  of  great 
public  interest.  He  says  “  It  will  soon  be  pub¬ 
lished  throughout  the  province  that  we  are  allow¬ 
ed  by  the  authorities  to  establish,  with  a  view  to 
permancy,  a  foreign  Christian  mission  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis.” 

We  give  below  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Rev. 
Narayan  Shqjhadri,  written  from  his  mission  sta¬ 
tion  netir  to  Jalna,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad,  in  Central  India,  to  his  friend, 
George  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia.  He  writes  as 
follows : 

Since  my  last  letter  to  you,  we  have  been  cele¬ 
brating  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  opening  ser¬ 
vices  in  connection  with  our  beloved  Zion  at 
Bethel.  We  had  a  gathering  of  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  people  for  the  anniversary  services,  and 
these  lasted  four  days.  We  had  a  series  of  evan¬ 
gelistic  services.  Two  Christian  brethren  from 
Poona,  with  their  families,  found  their  way  to  us. 
One  of  them,  Bajbendra  Bao,  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  Mission,  presented  truth  by  means  of 
what  are  called  “kirttans.”  These  are  recitation 
stories,  interspersed  with  a  good  deal  of  singing. 
The  subjects  of  recitation  were  “Noah  and  the 
Deluge,”  “Jonah  and  Nineveh,”  “Redemption 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  The  song  servi¬ 
ces  of  this  nature  are  becoming  very  common  with 
us  in  Western  and  Central  India.  There  were 
eighteen  individuals  added  to  the  Church  of  God 
by  baptism ;  twelve  were  adults,  and  the  rest  were 
Infants.  One  of  the  adults  was  a  young  lady  of 
the  caste  of  the  Marathas,  the  same  caste  as  Se- 
wajH  the  founder  of  the  Haratha  empire.  Her 
case  Is  a  very  interesting  one.  Some  time  ago 
one  of  her  children,  a  very  pretty  girl  of  three 
years  old,  took  suddenly  ill.  She  had  lost  all 
faith  in  the  religion  of  her  forefathers,  having 
heard  so  much  of  Christian  truth  from  our  Bible 
woman  at  Bulkana,  in  the  Berars.  She  said  it  was 
no  use  to  pray  to  stone  gods,  for  they  could  not 
hear  her  prayers.  She  consequently  requested 
her  friends,  the  Bible  woman  and  a  number  of  na¬ 
tive  Christians,  to  pray  on  behalf  of  her  child. 
The  Lord  heard  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  soon  ful¬ 
ly  restored  the  child  to  health.  This  strengthen¬ 
ed  the  faith  of  Badha  Bal,  for  such  is  her  name, 
and  she  resolved  to  embrace  Christianity.  She 
duly  informed  her  husband  of  her  resolution,  and 
be  it  said  to  his  credit  that  he  said  to  her  that  he 
would  not  interfere  with  her  conscientious  convic¬ 
tions  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  assured  her  that  he 
would  soon  follow  her  example.  Was  this  not 
very  good  of  a  Hindoo  husband  ?  Religious  lib¬ 
erty  is  seldom  granted  to  woman  in  this  country. 
Badha  Bai  came  to  Bethel  from  Bulkana,  a  dis- 
lAnce  of  sixty  miles,  with  her  four  Interesting 
qhildren,  In  January  last,  received  further  instruc¬ 
tion  out  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  was  baptized  on 
the  25th  of  the  month  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
^umber  of  people  In  connection  with  our  annlver- 
»ry  services.  During  our  last  visit  to  Bulkana, 


at  noble  sonfession  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jeeus 
mfore  many  witnesses.  With  wannest  love,  etc., 
eiref  i^eetionate  in  the  Lord, 

*  *"  jykf  — Nab^an  Shxshadbi. 
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The  Eighth  Thousand  Now  Ready 
or 

THB  LIFE  AlTD  LBTTEBS  OT 

ELIZABETH  PRENTISS, 

Alter  tf  “  Steffint  Htanmvteri:’ 

One  volume,  orovn  Svo,  076  pogee,  with  Stel  Portrait 
and  five  full-page  iUitetrattona,  cloth,  $B.B5. 

H,  addMm  to  tkernm  aHu.  Mm  volmm*  coatoiM  a  ooptouf  teleeticH 
fnm  Mr*.  PraUiti’i  ewnMpmdmce,  upteiaUs  ea  pertaiaimg 
to  Ok*  nUfiatu  lif*  aad  irUemtiag  parmmal  rmiawoeacei. 

Fram  the  Natton. 

“  Wo  one  can  read  with  Indinerenoe  the  etory  of  a  life  eo 
sinsutely  fortunate  In  ita  opportuniUee  aa  that  of  Mre. 
Prentiae,  and  no  one  ivm  read  without  profit  the  record  of 
her  beautlfnl  and  unUrlns  uae  of  thoee  opportunltlM. 
She  bad  a  reality  alMut  her,  a  sense  ot  the  flthees  of  the 
things  which  kept  her  from  platitudes,  and  from  morbid 
exaggerations.” 

Jiyoia  /tor.  Dr.  Prime  ia  letter  te  New  Terk  Oteerver. 

“  It  Is  the  most  delightful  book  of  this  season.” 

/Vom  the  Chwrchmm. 

“A  simple  but  thoughtful  and  appredatlve  narrative 
which  will  be  prised  by  all  those  who  have  read  Mrs. 
Prentiss’s  books,  and  which  would  bo  extremely  Interest¬ 
ing  even  it  her  name  had  not  become  famous.” 

From  the  taterier. 

"  Thousands  of  Christian  people  who  loved  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Prentiss  tor  her  life-works,  will  read  this  charming 
memoir,  not  only  with  Interest,  but  with  great  spiritual 
profit”  . 

From  the  Adooeate. 

"All  young  people  should  make  a  practice  of  reading  at 
least  one  biography  every  year.  It  asked  to  select  one  from 
all  to  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  growing  or  grown  girls,  we 
would  not  hesitate  to  name  that  of  the  author  of  *  Stepping 
Heavenward.’  ” 

ANSON  D.  F.  BANDOLPH  &  CO.. 

900  Broadway,  cor.  20th  St.,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  poet-paid,  on  receipt  of  $B.BS.  Fractimal 
amount*  may  be  remitted  in  pottage  *tamp*.  Catalogue  gf  or*. 
Prenti**'*  book*  tent  free  upon  application. 
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THJR’TT-THREB  'S%ARS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS. 

Introdoetloa  by  Oen.  Bhuman.  8up«b  mnitr^M.  Tto 
rreftt  work  wm  tubteribed  for  by  Froo  I  Arthur,  Oen.  Grant 
and  hwhdredi_^  emmentmen,  and  U  Indorwd  a»  the^t 

Valuable  and  T^rilHn*  book  ever  trrirten.  It  Sell*  in/rf/re, 

and  U  the  grandest  chance  to  coin  non^  erer^eied  to  Arata. 
Send  for  Circulars.  Extra 

to  A.  P.  WOKTHINOTON  ^  HuteAfibrnA.  Csmm. 
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GBAND  CENTBAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
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OOMPBISINO  LAWN  TENNIS,  CROQUET,  ABCHEBY, 
PITCH  A  BING,  BING  TOSS,  BATTLE-DORE,  &C.,ftC. 
AND  THE  NEW  AND  VEBY  POPULAB  GAME  OF 


An  aracle  by  Eilice  Hopkins,  in  the  April 
Centuryi  discusses  the  Canticles — but  not  in  a 
way  that’  will  carry  the  full  assent  of  the  best 
oritics  ol.  this  unique  and  beautiful  portion  of 
Scripture.  The  writer  says  in  part : 

Most  of  us,  I  suppose,  have  from  time  to  time 
perused*  “  the  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solo¬ 
mon’s,”  te  it  stands  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
with  fi  perplexed  feeling  as  to  what  it  all  means. 
Perhaps,  if  we  were  honest  enough,  we  should 
confess  also  to  some  feeling  of  violated  good 
taste  and  delicacy.  Should  we  have  turned  in 
our  perplexity  to  an  orthodox  commentator, 
these  filings  would  scarcely  have  been  reliev¬ 
ed  by  finding  language  of  a  confessedly  erotic 
character  and  of  doubtful  propriety — some  of 
it  addressed  by  a  voluptuous  king  to  an  inmate 
of  his  h^em — transferred  entire  to  the  mouth 
of  Ghriat  as  language  in  addressing  His 
Church.' 

It  has,  however,  been  reserved  for  modem 
Hebraic  to  restore  this  lovely  little  epithala- 
mium  to  \  its  proper  place,  and  scraping  away 
the  accumulated  whitewash  and  plaster  of  ^es 
— the  mistranslations  and  misunderstandings 
of  centuries — to  reveal  it  as  it  is,  an  exquisite 
little  shrike  of  the  affections,  embedded  in  the 
very  heart  of  our  Bibles,  aflush  with  passion¬ 
ate  coloBj  Jbut  pure  and  chaste  and  enduring  as 
sculptured  marble.  .  . 

The  plojt  or  argument  of  the  poem  is  this : 
King  Solofnon,  on  one  of  his  numerous  pleas¬ 
ure  excureions,  accompanied  as  usual  by  his 
court,  is  passing  through  the  north  of  his  king¬ 
dom — a  lajnd  rich  in  vineyards  and  fair  pastoral 
beauty — when  they  perceive,  in  a  neighboring 
nut-garden,  a  beautiful  girl  singing  and  danc¬ 
ing  to  heit’self  in  the  joy  of  the  Spring.  She  has 
oome  doiYvn  to  the  garden  to  look  at  the  tender 
opening^  buds,  and  in  the  gladness  of  her  own 
opening  life  and  the  happiness  of  first  love,  she 
has  t^irown  aside  her  veil,  and  is  singing  with 
the  birds  and  dancing  with  the  dancing  lights. 
They  watch  her,  lost  in  admiration,  when  sud¬ 
denly  perceiving  she  is  observed,  she  makes  a 
shy  movement  of  fiight,  arrested  for  a  moment 
byi  the  entreating  voices  with  which  they  call 
her  back.  The  king,  at  once  deeply  enamored 
of  the  beautiful  stranger,  leaves  orders  that 
she  shall  be  transferred  to  his  harem,  her  dress 
denoting  that  she  was  unmarried  and  unplight¬ 
ed.  On  inquiry,  it  is  found  that  the  maiden — 
the  Sulammite,  as  she  is  called  throughout  the 
poem,  from  her  native  village,  Sulem — is  the 
only  daughter  of  her  mother.  Her  father  is 
dead,  and  her  step-brothers,  the  sons  of  a  for¬ 
mer  marriage,  exercise  his  authority  in  his 
stead.  They  treat  her  with  great  harshness, 
and  make  her  the  keeper  of  one  ot  their  vine¬ 
yards.  There  she  meets  with  a  young  shep¬ 
herd  and  keeper  of  gardens  like  herself,  on 
w’jiom  she  pours  out  her  “  forgotten  heart  a 
love  which  he  returns,  but  without  as  yet  hav- 
ing^ained  the  consent  of  the  brothers  to  their 
betrothal.  They,  on  the  contrary,  very  much 
prefer  the  advantageous  offers  of  the  king,  and 
she  is  at  once  transferred  to  the  harem  at  J eru- 
sale:  n.  There  the  great  king  woos  the  simple 
■villi  ge  maiden,  and  she  has  'to  endure  every 
sedikctlon  that  wealth  and  luxury  and  rank  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  ber.  But  she  remains  faith¬ 
ful  te  her  shepherd  lover,  preferring  true  love 
to  worldly  advancement.  Finding  her  obdu- 
r^  the  king  at  last  resolves  to  pay  her  the 
highest  honor  of  all.  He  resolves  to  marry  her 
andimake  her  one  of  his  queens  ;  but  with  no 
bettler  result.  EUs  advances  are  always  stop- 
ped  I  by  her  f&lnting  away,  with  the  despairing 
cry  pn  her  lips  “  My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am 
hl8.’r  Till  at  length,  since  the  worship  of  Jeho¬ 
vah)  puts  bounds  to  even  the  passions  of  a  king, 
and'  forbids  the  use  of  violence,  he  suffers  her 
to  depart  to  her  shepherd  lover.  The  poem 
eni^  in  the  gardens  of  the  north,  with  the  re- 
ui  Ion  of  the  lovers  and  their  approaching  mar- 
rii  ge,  and  with  the  great  unveiled  utterance 
ai  d  keynote  of  the  poem,  ”  Love  is  as  strong 
afl  death,”  and  “  many  waters  ”  (even  the  deep 
m  bters  of  trial  through  white  the  Sulammite 
ra  d  passed)  “  cannot  drown  it,”  followed  by  a 
Ate  ndrthful  song  of  triumph  on  her  part,  and 
flocking  allusion  to  the  faUure  of  the  great 
Hmt  to  bribe  her  from  her  faithfulness. 
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T£BT  STRONG,  SMOOTH  &  BLASTIC. 

Storekeepers  are  obliged  to  pay  a  little  more  for  this 
Silk  than  for  ordinary  kmda,  but  enterprising  merchants 
M’lll  keep  what  their  customers  ask  for. 

Literal  arrangements  will  be  made  with  one  or  two 
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AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

cures  Rheumatism,  Nenralgla,  Rhenmatio 
Oont,  General  Debility,  Cktarrh,  and  all 
disorders  caused  by  a  thin  and  impoverished, 
or  corrupted,  condition  of  the  blood;  expelling 
the  blo<^-polson8  from  the  system,  enriching 
and  renevring  the  blood,  and  restoring  its  vital¬ 
izing  power. 

During  a  long  period  of  unparalleled  useful¬ 
ness,  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  proven  its 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  cure  of  all  diseases 
originating  In  poor  blood  and  weakened  vitality. 
It  Is  a  highly  concentrated  extract  of  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  and  other  blood-purifying  roots, 
combined  with  Iodide  of  Potasoium  and 
Iron,  and  Is  the  safest,  most  reliable,  and  most 
economical  blood-purifier  and  blood-food  that 
can  be  nsed. 

Inflammatory  Rheumatism  Cured. 

“Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  cured  me  of  the 
Inflammatory  Rheumatism,  with  which  1  have 
suffered  for  many  years.  W.  H.  Moore.” 

Durham,  IR.,  March  2,  1682. 

"  Eight  years  ago  I  had  an  attack  of  Rheuma¬ 
tism  so  severe  that  I  could  not  move  from  the  bed, 
or  dress,  without  help.  1  tried  several  remedies 
without  much  if  any  relief,  until  I  took  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  by  the  use  of  two  bottles  of 
which  I  was  completely  cured.  I  have  not  been 
troubled  with  the  Rheumatism  since.  Have  sold 
larn  qaantlties  of  yonr  Sarsaparilla,  and  it 
still  retaihs  its  wonderful  popularity.  'The  many 
notable  cures  it  has  effecte<l  In  this  vicinity  con¬ 
vince  me  that  it  Is  the  best  bloo<l  medicine  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  £.  F.  Harris.” 

River  St.,  Buekland,  Mass.,  May  13, 1882. 

"  Last  March  I  was  so  weak  from  general  de¬ 
bility  that  1  could  not  walk  without  help.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  advlee  of  a  friend,  I  eommeneea  taking 
Atxr^s  Sarsaparilla,  and  before  I  had  used 
three  bottles  I  feltas  well  as  I  ever  did  in  my  life. 
I  have  been  at  work  now  for  two  months,  and 
think  your  Sarsaparilla  the  greatest  blood 
medicine  In  the  world.  James  Maynard.” 

020  West  42d  St.,  New  York,  July  19, 1882. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  cores  ScrofMla  and 
all  Scroftalous  Complalata,  Eryslpelaa,  Ec¬ 
zema,  Ringworm,  Blotches,  Sores,  Boils, 
Tnmora.and  Eruptions  of  the  Skin.  It  clears 
the  blood  of  all  ImpuritlM,  aids  digestion,  stimu¬ 
lates  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  thus  restores 
vitality  and  strengthens  the  whole  B3rstem. 

^  PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.'Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

8<M  by  afl  Druggists ;  paioe  SI,  sht  bottles,  IS. 


A  New  Sunday  School  Song  BookI 

“  There  is  a  land  of  para  delight.** 


PURE  Delight 

■f  Ste.  r.  ■aaS  smMI  C.  €.  Caaa, 

CROWDED  FROM  COYER  TO  COYEB 
WITH  GEMS  OF  GOSPEL  SOHO 
BY  THE  BEST  WRITERS. 


Bterr  Piece  of  Yeleet 

Mo  Dryr  endl  Veeleee  Matter  t 
Ooo«'Ws»rde  suMIOeotIMaatct 

19*  pegs*,  printed  on  fine  paper  and  hendenme^ 
bound  in  boarde.  Price,  «  cents,  by  mail :  ts-w* 
per  doeen  1^  express,  tmargee  aot  propaid.  A 
•inple  copy  (in  boards)  for  examination  mailed 
on  receipt  0115  cents.  Specimen  Pages  Free. 

Pnbllshodhr 

JOHN  CHURCH  A  CO., 

Cincinnati.  0. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No,  119  Broetdway, 

Furry-Hnrru  sexx-axeual  staxehext. 

Showing  tha  condition  of  tho  Company  on  tiio  Fint  day  of 
JAEUABY,  1883. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  00 
Beserve  for  Unearned  Premlaras,  2,110,882  00 
Beserre  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  817,596  01 

Net  Siirpliis,  ....  1,774,061  06 

CASH  ASSETS,  •'  •  •  $7,208,489  07 

-  • 

8UMMABY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOB  THB  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIBE  AND  FOB  THE  PBO'TBOTION  OF  POLICY  * 
H0LDKB8  or  riBE  1N8UBANCB: 

Cash  la  Baaka .  6l1'8,463  SS 

Xktadz  aad  llforCgaf;es,  helaa  first  Ilea 
oa  Real  Rotate,  (■arortla^rsa.SOO). .  MfikTST  4« 


EVEBY  DAT,  MADE  FBOM  THE  CHOICEST  MATEBIALS, 
ALSO  A  FULL  ASSORTMENT  IN  ALL  THE  MOST 
DESIRABLE  SHAPES,  STYLES,  AND  COLORS 
IN  UNTHIMMED  STRAW  GOODS  FOR 
BOTH  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN. 

NO  FINER  ASSORTMENT  OF 

BLACK  SILKS, 

CAN  BE  FOUND  THAN  WE  ABE  NOW  DISPLAYING. 
THEY  ABE  MADE  BY  THE  MOST  RELIABLE  FOR¬ 
EIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTUREBS, 

AND  SOLD  AT  LOWEST  PRICES 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

DRESS  GOODS 

IN  IMMENSE  VARIETY,  INCLUDING  ALL  SHADES  AND 
OOLOB8  IN  FRENCH  CASHMEBE,  CAMEL’s  HAIR, 
VIGOGNES,  SHOODAH  CLOTHS,  SERGES,  AB- 
MURES,  BUNTINGS,  LADIES’  CLOTH, 
FLANNEL  SUITINGS. 

nun’s  veiling,  in  all  colors,  full  double 

WIDTH,  AND  WARRANTED  ALL  WOOL. 

-  hamaaed 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OP  OUT-DOOR 


oa  Real  Rotate,  Carortla  •j^TSd.SOO). .  ** 

Halted  States  Stoeks,  (market  valae).  dtefl.TlO  OO 
Baak  &  RallroadStocka  A  Beade, 

(nanurket  valae) .  847,887  80 

State  aad  Haalelpal  Beads,  (anarket 

valae) .  80,000  OO 

Iteaae  aa  8teeke,  payable  oa  demaad, 

(market  valae  of  CoUateraU,  #687,- 

*76.84) .  491,875  OO 

laterest  dae  oa  1st  Jaaaary,  1883 _  48,390  10 

Premlaana  aaeoUeeted  aad  fa  haada 

trfAaeata .  103430  44 

RealBstate .  43.784  87 


491475  OO 
4*490  10 


103430  44 
43,784  87 


Total . $7408,480  07 

CHAS.  J.  KABTm,  Preoident. 

J.  H.  WASHBX7B1I’,  Saoretary. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BROAOyAY,  ITSy  TOZtZ. 

Sixty-fint  Semi-Annoal  Statement,  ahowing  tha  condition 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1^. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Be-lnsnrance,  •  •  702,988  80 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,705  97 
Net  Snrplns,  •  >  .  .  .  715,65-.  89 

Total  Assets,  ...  $2,559,209  16 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  Statee  Bonds  (par  value  $1.326,000) . $1,663,292  6 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Beal  Estate  In  the  cltlee  ot  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  .  .  200,760  00 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured .  1,500  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  .  82,992  $1 

Ballroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  418,126  00 

State  and  City  Bonds  . .  116,230  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company's  Stocks . . .  63,660  00 

Railroad  Stock.  11,100  OO 

Balances  in  hands  ot  Agents,  In  course  ot  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums. . . .  109,606  97 

Accrued  Interest .  10,75$  06 

-  $2,669,809  16 

SZITJAimT  8.  'WALOOTT,  PrMUflaxt. 

I.  BEMSBN  LANE,  Vloe-Fres’t  and  See 
CHARLES  L.  BOE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
100  Broadway,  Kew  York. 

JlHUm,  1881 


Beserve  for  Uneamed  Premiums,  ....  $1,534,183  5 
Beierve  for  all  other  Claims,  -  ...  318,545  37 

Allowed  for  Commissions  and  Taxee  due  in 

1883, .  50,000  00 

CASH  CAPITAL, .  '  .  1,000,000  00 

NET  SUBPLUS  :  Amount  in- 
olnded  in  Safety  Funds,  .  jOO  00 

Unallotted, . 357,865  69—1,557,865  60 

TOTAL  ASSETS,  January,  1883,  -  -  $4,450,534  50 


OEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 


MANHATTAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 
or  NEW  TORK. 

THIRTV-THIRD  YEAR. 

The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company  is  a 
quiet  old  concern,  but  it  has  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  It  does  not  make  frantic  efforts  to  get 
new  business,  but  its  last  annual  record  is  as 
pleasing  and  gratifying  as  usual.  Its  report  places 
the  assets  at  $10,662,476.73,  and  the  surplus  to 
policy-holders,  by  the  New  York  standard,  at 
$2,229,371.09.  The  Ckimpany’s  income  for  the  year 
has  been  $2,031,576.53,  of  which  $1,018,921.10  was 
from  premiums,  while  the  payments  to  policy¬ 
holders  have  been  $1,062,871.56.— ifecord. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

H.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Secretary.  J.  L.  HALSEY,  Ist  Vloe-Pres. 
8.  N.  8TEBBIN8,  Actuary.  H.  B.  STOKES,  2d  Vloe-Prea. 

AMERICAN 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

[Organized  1867.] 

No.  120  BROADWAY. 

JAMES  M.  HALSTED,  President. 

DAVID  ADEE,  Bec'y.  W.  H.  CBOLIUB,  Azs’t  Seo’y. 

STATEMEKT,  JULY  Izt,  1889. 

Cash  Capital . $400,000  00 

Uneamed  Premiumz  and  other  llabllltlea .  106.861  1$ 

Net  Surplus .  649.976  94 

Total  Azsets . $1,055,897  07 

PoUcy  holders  In  this  Oempany  have  Ihobkaskd  Pxono- 
TXON  under  the  guarantee  of  the  New  York 

SAFETY  FUND  LA'W, 

under  which,  in  case  ot  an  extanslvo  oonflagradon. 

The  Company  oiaiioT  be  dMtroyed. 

The  Company  oannot  go  Into  te  hands  ot  a  Beoelver. 

The  Company  can  pay  more  to  claimants  than  It  not 
under  the  law. 

The  Oomiwny  Can  pay  all  claims  promptly,  saving  te 
extraordinary  delays  and  expenses  incident  to  a  Booelver- 
ship.  _ 

The  Company  CAN  and  doee  proSeet  every  UNBUBirxo 
Policy  holder— and  thle  Is  ot  vit^  intereet  to  Hortgageee 
and  other  collateral  holdera,  whe  have  nnlnterrupted  in¬ 
demnity. 

This  law  Is  of  greater  benefit  to  Policy  holders  than  any 
ever  before  enacted. 

7b  hate  full  prataetkm  Inture  in  Ou 

AMERICAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
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IXM  Street, 

Aiaerlean  Tree)  ScMtetbr  BulhUnc,  Boom  90. 
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COHTKHTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

Bask. 

1.  Tear  and  Dar  ot  Chriat'a  OraoiUxlon.  The  Open  Field 
—how  to  (et  at  it.  n>e  Twentr-fire  Tears  Idea.  A 
Pendt  on  the  Faliaadea.  Ereninge  with  Authors, 
a.  OOBBBfoirnKRGX:  About  Oonseeratlon  and  OiTing  ot 
Money.  Dr.  Witherspoon  in  the  Berolution.  The 
Frsabyterian  Onltus.  Liturgy  and  Book  ot  Common 
Prayer.  Permanent  Committee  on  Temperance.  The 
Beliglons  Pleas. 

1.  Snnday-aotiool  Leaeoa,  by  Her.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 

Missionary  IntelUgenoe.  The  Song  ot  Songs. 

4.  EDiroBiALA;  Celebrating  Independence.  nillUpe 
Exeter  Academy.  Editorial  Notes.  Ministers  and 
Churches. 

A  A  Worker’s  Prayer.  The  late  Norman  White.  The 
Children  at  Home.  Sclenttflc  and  TJsetul.  One  thing 
and  another. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department  Health  Paragraphs.  The  House¬ 

hold. 

8.  Educational  and  College  Becord.  Current  Events. 

Money  and  Business. 


CELEBRATINH  INBEPEMDENCE. 

Tbe  Fourth  of  July  is  welcomed  with  less  en¬ 
thusiasm  now  than  in  former  years.  It  wtis 
celebrated  during  the  war  with  great  spirit, 
for  then  people  felt  what  great  facts  and  ideas 
the  occasion  stood  for  and  heralded.  When  a 
half  million  men  were  fighting  to  save  and  per¬ 
petuate  the  Union  founded  by,  the  fathers  of 
the  Republic  on  the  ground  of  freedom  and 
human  rights  coTered  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  —  almost  every  home  in  the 
North  havUig  a  representative  on  the  field — 
people  realized  anew  what  American  liberty 
and  republican  institutions  were  worth.  But 
as  the  danger  recedes  and  the  terrible  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  war  fade  away  in  the  golden  haze 
of  memory,  the  interest  in  Independence  Day 
declines.  The  old  story  is  familiar  to  every¬ 
body.  The  noise  of  ringing  bells  and  boom¬ 
ing  cannon  is  disagreeable,  and  the  occasion  is 
submitted  to  with  as  much  patience  and  resig¬ 
nation  as  can  be  summoned  up ;  but  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult,  without  a  special  summon¬ 
ing  of  one’s  recollection,  to  put  much  heart 
into  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  Independence  Day  shares  the  fate  of  oth¬ 
er  holidays,  in  this  respect.  Fifty  years  ago  it 
was  one  of  the  very  few  holidays  in  the  year. 
It  was  looked  forward  to  with  intense  interest, 
as  one  of  the  great  breaks  in  a  season  of  con¬ 
tinuous,  unremitting  toil.  It  was  the  day  for 
celebrations,  displays  of  oratory,  music,  festiv¬ 
ity,  rejoicing ;  and  into  it  was  poured  the  pent- 
up  feelings  of  months.  Now  it  is  one  of  many 
holidays,  and  the  oratory,  the  military  dis¬ 
plays,  the  music,  and  the  fireworks  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  almost  any  time.  Thanksgiving  has 
lessened  in  impmtance,  for  the  same  reason. 
_^t  can  never  again  be  the  occasion  it  was  fifty 
yeexBBifp,  Andeyen  the  Sabbath,  which  was  the 
great  meettBg-day  of  the  people  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  oentuJT— the  day  on  which  people 
from  all  ports  of  a  large  town,  who  never  saw 
each  other  at  any  other  time,  gathered  around 
the  pulpit  to  listen  to  sermons,  and  join  in 
prayers,  and  hold  pleasant  neighborly  inter¬ 
course  after  the  service  was  over— has  lost 
something  of  its  old-time  hold  on  the  oommim- 
ity,  because  of  the  growth  (k  the  country  and 
the  total  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people. 
Independence  Day  is  affected  by  the  same 
causes,  and  is  less  as  an  occasion  of  rejoicing, 
while  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  of  a  sound 
mind,  which  is  its  life,  is,  we  trust,  stronger 
than  ever. 

It  is  of  much  more  consequence,  however,  to 
keep  alive  and  infiuential  a  great  tradition  like 
this,  which  Independence  Day  commemorates, 
than  some  people  appear  to  imagine ;  and  its 
importance  should  reconcile  the  most  sensitive 
and  tEwtidious  to  a  little  excess  of  discomfort 
and  noise :  for  the  celebration  of  the  day  in 
any  manner  brings  back  to  fresh  life  the  sali¬ 
ent  tacts  and  events  of  a  great  history.  The 
boys  who  make  so  much  din  and  burn  so  much 
powder,  will  all  the  sooner  learn  that  the  occa¬ 
sion  stands  for  a  series  of  events  and  acts  which 
are  marvellous  illustrations  of  the  heroism  of 
man  and  the  providence  of  Gkxl.  There  are 
some  points  in  the  act  of  declaring  Independ¬ 
ence  which  are  worthy  of  serious  refiection  by 
all  intelligent  citizens.  It  was  an  act  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  step  was  not  taken  on  accoimt  of 
any  real  oppression  to  the  colonists.  The  tax 
on  tea  was  so  small  that  it  scarcely  justified  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  payment.  The  stamp  duty  was 
a  trifie  in  compaiisoB  to  that  imposed  by  our 
own  Gkivemment  during  and  after  the  war,  and 
which  people  cheerfully  paid  on  every  box  of 
matches  and  bottle  of  medicine  and  bank- 
check.  As  Washington  well  said,  the  colonies 
did  not  resist  because  of  a  contemptible  duty 
of  two  pence  a  pound  on  tea,  but  because  of 
the  principle  involved  in  the  duty :  for  if  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  had  the  right  to 
take  two  pence  from  the  pockets  Americans 
without  their  consent,  it  had  the  right  to  take 
everything  they  had,  and  might  do  so.  It  was 
not  the  tax,  but  the  principle  involved  in  the 
tax,  that  led  to  the  Revolution.  Our  fathers, 
in  their  poverty  and  weakness,  plunged  into  a 
war  they  saw  no  way  out  of,  for  an  idea;  they 
took  their  stand  on  the  rook  of  principle,  and 
defied  the  greatest  power  of  the  world.  The 
tremendous  moral  lesson  involved  in  their  act, 
cannot  be  studied  too  earnestly  and  learned 
too  well. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  had  an¬ 
other  element  of  an  unconscious  character, 
which  gives  it  a  Providential  aspect.  It  was 
the  natural  product  of  a  century  and  a  half  of 
English  life  on  this  continent.  Here  the  set¬ 
tlers  were  thrown  on  their  own  resources. 
Great  Britain  might  send  over  Governors,  and 
frame  statutes  for  them ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  their  life  was  not  affected  by  either  royal 
Governors  or  acts  of  Parliament.  Here  in  this 
vast,  unexplored  continent  three  thousand 
miles  away,  with  nothing  but  the  ocean  before 
them  and  a  wilderness  alive  with  savages  be¬ 
hind  them,  with  everything  to  do  for  them¬ 
selves,  with  their  own  lives  to  protect  against 
cold  and  disease  and  a  savage  foe,  alone  with 
God,  they  learned  a  lesson  of  self-reliance,  of 
industry,  of  independence,  which  no  other 
school  on  earth  could  teach.  They  learned 
that  leeeon  well.  They  taught  it  with  impor¬ 
tant  additions  to  their  children.  Each  new 
generation  possessed  it  in  larger  measure  than 
its  predecessor,  as  a  birthright  as  well  as  an 
aoquiidtion.  They  showed  that  spirit  of  in¬ 
trepid  manliness  in  their  bearing  and  acts. 
Their  religion  made  them  fearless  by  teaching 
them  that  they  were  God’s  freemen.  And  at 


the  last  it  needed  only  an  occasion  to  bring 
this  diffused  spirit  of  independence  to  a  head. 
It  culminated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  in  H^ch  the  impalpable  electric  currents 
of  li^rty  broke  forth  in  a  lightning  fiash.  Had 
it  not  come  then,  it  would  have  come  a  few 
years  later.  It  was  inevitable.  The  purpose 
of  the  Almighty  that  America  should  be  free 
from  European  control,  was  revealed  in  the 
nature  of  things  and  the  gnrowth  of  character. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  an  act 
of  sublim^  faith.  The  colonists  numbered  only 
about  twb  millions  and  three-quarters  all  told. 
They  had  no  army,  no  navy,  no  treasury,  no 
powerful  foreign  allies.  They  took  a  step  which 
defied  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world.  It 
was  an  act  of  desperation.  But  the  men  who 
took  that  sttep  believed  in  right,  in  justice,  in 
liberty,  in  an  overruling  Providence ;  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  God  was  not  on  the  side  of  the 
heaviest  artillery,  but  that  He  was  on  the  side 
of  troth  and  right,  and  would  protect  His  peo¬ 
ple.  There  has  never  been  in  secular  history 
an  act  of  grander  faith  in  an  overruling  Provi¬ 
dence  than  was  shown  by  the  people  of  the 
colonies  in  that  historic  act.  The  lesson  it  in¬ 
culcates  will  never  be  exhausted.  It  has  new 
applications  for  each  new  generation.  And 
this  aspect  of  the  act  gives  a  religious  character 
and  importance  to  Independence  Day  which  in¬ 
vests  it  with  permanent  significance  and  grand- 


PHIIXIPS  EXETER  ACABEMY. 

The  centennial  of  the  founding  of  the  Academy 
at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  was  celebrated  last  Thursday. 
It  was  a  grand  occasion.  Between  two  and  three 
thousand  of  the  Alumni  were  present,  besides  a 
great  number  of  Invited  and  other  guests,  and  the 
beautiful  old  town  was  full  of  strangers.  The  lit¬ 
erary  exercises  took  place  on  Wednesday,  their 
chief  feature  being  an  address  by  Frank  B.  San¬ 
born.  The  oration  on  Thursday  was  given  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Stebblns  of  San  Francisco.  The  vener¬ 
able  historian,  George  Bancroft,  presided,  and 
made  a  fine  address.  In  which  he  referred  to  tbe 
many  distinguished  men  who  had  graduated  at  that 
school,  among  whom  then  present  was  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Bancroft  Introduced 
him  very  happily,  by  reading  a  letter  addressed  to 
the-Prlnclpal  of  the  Academy  In  1827,  commend¬ 
ing  to  his  special  care  “  the  son  of  Widow  Char¬ 
lotte  Butler  of  Deerfield,  a  boy  of  good  talents 
and  fair  morals.”  Addresses  followed  by  Gov. 
Butler,  Prof.  Packatd  of  Bowdoin  College,  Dr. 
Peabody  of  Harvard,  President  Hitchcock  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  In  this  city.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  of  Harvard,  Dr.  Woodbury  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  several  others.  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  not 
associated  with  the  Academy,  but  was  for  several 
years  the  respected  and  admired  minister  of  the 
First  Parish  Church  in  that  town,  and  most  of  the 
students  attended  his  church.  His  preaching  was 
of  a  very  high  order.  His  sermons  were  always 
written  with  great  care,  and  were  remarkable  for 
their  literary  finish  and  grace,  their  instructive 
and  edifying  character,  and  their  moral  eleva¬ 
tion.  People  rode  many  miles  to  hear  him,  and  it 
was  always  a  sore  disappointment  to  find  another 
preacher  in  his  pulpit ;  and  there  was  profound  re¬ 
gret  In  the  whole  town  when  he  accepted  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  Bowdoin  Collie.  His  infiuence  on 
the  Academy  was  marked,  and  hundreds  of  stu¬ 
dents  still  speak  of  him  with  grateful  admiration. 

This  Academy  has  an  interesting  history.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  country  the  common  schools 
were  very  poor,  and  there  were  no  high  schools 
which  fitted  young  men  for  college.  Most  of  the 
young  men  were  fitted  by  ministers.  The  growth 
of  the  colonies  necessitated  schools  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  supported  by  public  tax,  to  pre¬ 
pare  young  men  for  college  and  for  the  profes¬ 
sions;  and  it  was  to  meet  this  want  that  Mr. 
John  Phillips  founded  this  Academy  at  Exeter  in 
the  dark  days  ot  the  revolutionary  war,  as  his 
brother,  Samuel  Phillips,  had  founded  a  some¬ 
what  similar  school  at  Andover,  where  his  father 
was  the  venerated  minister  through  a  long,  devot¬ 
ed  life,  his  people  looking  up  to  him  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  affectionate  awe  the  first  Christians 
might  have  felt  for  one  of  the  Apostles.  When 
the  service  had  ended  with  the  benediction,  the 
congregation  remained  reverently  standing  until 
Dr.  Phillips  had  passed  out  of  the  meeting-house. 
John  Phillips  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  enter  the  ministry ;  but  hearing  White- 
field  preach  one  of *his  eloquent  and  powerful  ser¬ 
mons,  which  seemed  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
of  fire,  he  lost  heart,  and  his  health  being  deli¬ 
cate,  he  gave  up  his  plan,  married  an  estimable 
widow  with  a  large  property  for  those  days,  and 
settled  down  in  Exeter,  a  pretty  town  in  Rocking¬ 
ham  county,  whose  first  minister  was  Rev.  John 
Wheelwright,  who  was  too  independent  and  out¬ 
spoken  to  suit  the  people  of  Boston.  Mr.  Phillips 
was  a  truly  pious  man,  who  preserved  the  habits 
and  manners  of  an  older  generation  after  they 
had  been  given  up ;  and  his  prayers  were  remark¬ 
able  for  their  simplicity  and  devoutness.  He  had 
no  children,  and  believed  the  Gkispel  idea  that  bis 
property  was  held  in  trust  for  the  Lord’s  service. 
He  gave  liberally  to  the  Andover  school  founded 
by  his  brother,  and  to  Dartmouth  College,  but  felt 
that  the  town  where  he  had  lived  so  long  and  hap¬ 
pily  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  estate.  And 
this  Academy  was  incorporated  the  Jear  of  the 
Cornwallis  surrender  at  Torktown.  It  was  found¬ 
ed  on  a  religious  basis,  the  preceptor  being  re¬ 
quired  to  hold  "  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the 
saints,”  and  its  doors  were  fiung  wide  open  to  all 
Protestants.  And  in  the  original  document  the 
founder  enjoined  that  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  moral  than  to  intellectual  training,  as 
education  without  conscience  is  dangerous.  The 
original  endowment  amounted  to  only  about  $65,- 
000,  but  it  was  a  large  sum  for  those  days,  and  by 
careful  husbanding  it  has  been  more  than  doubled. 
Mr.  Woodbridge,  the  first  Principal,  failed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  ill  health.  He  was  soon  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Abbott  of  Andover,  Fko  has  been  fitly  styled 
the  Dr.  Arnold  of  New  England.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  teachers,  and  inspired  his 
pupils  with  a  profound  respect  for  his  character 
and  something  of  his  own  reverence  and  conscien¬ 
tiousness  and  dignity.  And  in  a  very  little  while 
he  drew  to  the  Academy  a  large  number  of  talent¬ 
ed  and  ambitious  yoxmg  men.  He  retained  the 
office  for  half  a  century,  and  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Soule,  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  school,  who 
was  scarcely  lees  successful.  The  lives  of  these 
two  eminent  instructors  cover  nearly  the  whole 
history  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Soule  died  a  few 
years  ago,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  of  his  old 
pupils.  When  the  Academy  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1870,  it  was  replaced  by  a  substantial  brick 
structure  erected  by  the  alumni. 

The  interest  in  this  institution  is  largely  per¬ 
sonal.  One  of  its  first  graduates  was  Gen.  Lewis 
Gass,  who  filled  almost  every  department  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  except  the  Presidency,  for  which  he 
was  nominated  in  1848.  Daniel  Webster  was  taken 
there,  an  awkward  country  boy,  by  his  devoted 
father,  and  stories  of  him  are  still  told  in  the 
town.  A  few  years  ago  the  daughter  of  ’Squire 
Clifford,  with  whom  he  boarded,  described  the 
laige-eyed,  dark-faoed,  sensitive  youth  in  home- 
spun,  as  he  looked  to  her  young  eyes;  and  the 
story  goes  that  at  bis  first  meal  he  held  his  knife 
and  fork  upright  in  his  hands  on  the  table  while 
eating.  ’Squire  Clifford  did  not  wish  to  hurt  the 
boy’s  feelings  even  by  a  suggestion ;  so  he  asked 
another  boy  to  hold  his  knife  and  fork  in  the  same 
way  at  the  tea-table,  and  never  mind  what  was 
said  to  him.  At  tea-time  the  ’Squire  gave  the 
boys  a  sound  lecture  on  table  manners,  addressed 
to  the  apparent  offender  for  young  Webster’s  ben¬ 
efit,  who  heeded  every  word.  Edward  and  Alex¬ 


ander  H.  Everett  were  students  there,  f/ued  The  Christian  at  Work:  “The  General  As- 
Sparks,  the  historian,  afterwards  PrefiiiliA  of  sembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  just 
Harvard  College,  was  an  early  graduate  4  decided  not  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Irish 
G.  Palfrey,  the  historian  of  New  Englahdf;  John  General  Assembly,  but  only  an  epistolary  com- 
P.  Hale,  the  famous  anti-Slavery  Senator  of  New  munication.  This  is  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
Hampshire ;  J.  S.  Buckminster,  the  famonB  Bos-  the  late  Southern  Assembly  tried  to  commit 
ton  preacher;  George  Bancroft,  historian;  Rich-  future  Assemblies  against  sending  any  more 
ard  Hildreth,  author  of  a  “History  of  the  United  fraternal  delegates  to  the  Northern  Assembly 
States”;  Prof .  Packard  of  Bowdoin  Collie ;  Prof,  after  1884.  The  mortal  terror  that  some  of 
Bowen,  the  political  economist  and  metaphysician ;  these  Presbjrterians  exhibit  towards  each  other 
Governor  Butler;  Bishop  Southgate;  Congress-  seems  only  equalled  by  that  expressed  by  a 
man  Dorshelmer,  formerly  Lieutenant-Govomor  New  England  housewife  towards  an  unexpect- 
of  New  York;  Dr,  Jeffries  Wyman;  and  a  score  of  edly  intruding  burglar.’’  This  Is  misleading, 
others  of  scarcely  less  note,  were  educated  there.  Now  for  several  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
It  has  graduated  6,278  young  men,  and  a  larger  the  Northern  Assembly  to  discourage  greet- 
proportlon  of  these  have  entered  colleges  than  the  Ings  by  the  formal  interchange  of  delegates 
graduates  of  any  other  school  in  the  country.  It  with  other  bodies.  Not  that  we  esteem  these 
has  always  been  distinguished  for  thorougtoess,  churches  any  less  than  formerly,  but  time  is 
for  its  literary  spirit  and  its  high  moral  tone,  too  precious  and  costly  in  our  annual  convoca- 
The  work  it  has  done  is  the  best  possible  praise  of  tions  to  be  taken  up  with  matters  that  we  are 
the  piety  and  sagacity  of  its  founder,  who  still  fully  advised  of  already,  or  may  be  by  consult- 
llves  in  an  institution  which  is  a  perpetual  benefit  ing  the  Minutes  which  are  published  yearly, 
to  the  country  and  to  human  kind.  The  coming  and  going  and  hearing  of  dele- 

Severe  strictures  have  recently  been  made  on  gates,  save  on  special  occasions,  as  the  present 
beneficiary  funds  for  assisting  young  men  to  get  year  with  the  South,  is  a  mere  waste  of  time, 
an  education.  It  has  been  said  that  these  charity  money,  and  it  may  be,  good  oratory.  We  are 
foundations  encourage  stupid  young  men  to  study,  not  called  upon  to  vouch  for  the  spirit  and  in- 
and  fill  the  pulpit  with  dunces,  and  other  profes-  tent  of  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  Assembly, 
sions  with  drones.  The  history  of  this  Academy  but  their  preference  for  epistolary  correspond- 
disproves  this  assertion;  and  at  the  celebration  ence  as  the  rule  is  abundantly  defensible, 
on  Thursday,  the  man  who  made  the  criticism  And  to  ascribe  unworthy  motives  to  them,  and 
must  have  felt  its  unsoundness  as  the  venerable  to  the  great  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  for  short- 
Prof.  Packard  of  Bowdoin  said  that  when  he  en-  ening  their  always  overburdened  dockets  by 
tered  the  Academy  in  1811,  he  boarded  with  George  eliminating  unnecessary  matters  therefrom,  is 
Bancroft,  Jared  Sparks,  and  J.  G.  Palfrey .-jdl  of  misleading  and  something  more. 

them  being  charity  students ;  and  the  oration  of  - 

the  day  was  given  by  a  distinguished  preacher.  One  of  our  pastors  has  recently  made  a  thor- 
who  owed  his  education  to  the  Beneficiary  Fund  ough  visitation  of  his  flock  and  neighborhood, 
provided  by  the  far-sighted  and  generous  Phillips.  Good  results  are  sure  to  follow  from  all  such 

effort,  begun  and  continued  in  the  right  spirit. 
Owing  in  great  i)art  to  the  modern  instability 
i-ii.  V.  M  o*  pastoral  relation,  visitations  are  not  so 

The  Presbyterieh  aurch  ot  Caniui.  frequent  end  thorough  os  once  they  were.  The 

well  to  momtom  reloUons  of  elose  empathy  Influence  from  this  cause 

and  interest  with  the  Scottish  Assemblies.  The  _ _  t>..  *  * 

■D  T17  Tt  *  a  au  J  c  s  alone,  is  very  great.  Perhaps  it  accounts  for 

7-  7'  7“  wif  ^  ^  that  we  have  been  lamenting  in  our 

gate  to  Edinburgh  the  present  year,  and  he  Church  returns,  during  the  last  four  or  live 
appears  to  have  been  heard  idth  all  d^  atten-  q,  this  time-honored  duty  of 

tion  He  especially  ^dressed  himself  to  the  shepherding  the  flock  may  be  so  performed  as 
work  of  removing  the  prevalent  impression  to  be  of  little  worth-even  a  positive  detriment 
abroad  that  the  Church  of  Canada  la  now  logg-as  where  it  drops  down  into  a  mere 
strong  enough  and  w^lthy  enough  to  ^rry  on  the  interchange  of  the  common- 

her  great  H^e  Missionary  work  without  ex-  ^ 

ternalaid.  He  thus  writes:  “I  set  myself  to 
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remove  that  obstacle  by  giving  a  simple  State¬ 


ns  it  appears  to  have  been  well  understood 
that  the  object  of  the  pastor  was  not  so  much 


ment  of  the  strength  of  our  Church,  and  then  religious.  Made  in  his  quality  as  a 

in  detail  pointing  out  her  extensive  and  dlffi-  Christ,  and  savoring  not  at  all  of 

cult  missions.  It Jb  with  surprise  that  most  anything  inquisitorial  or  sectarian,  he  appears 
people  here  learn  that  almost  one-third  of  the  ^  hearts,  or 

population  of  Canada  is  French  Canadian  Ro-  t^ke  it  such  an  effort  is  sure 

man  Catholic  and  consequently  a  drag  upon  ^oturn  out  something  of  a  surprise,  a  revela- 
the  country,  and  an  enormous  mission  for  the  thoroughly  carried  out.  Supposed 

Church  Many  open  their  eyes  with  astonish-  impassable  barriers  crumble  as  they  are  touch- 
ment  when  by  a  few  illustrations  I  make  clear  the  heart  of  the  pastor  is  greatly  cheer- 

to  them  the  ^ntinental  extent  over  which  oi^ir  ^  strengthened. 

Northwest  Mission  must  spread.  Some  oth^r  - 

points  I  was  able  also  to  discuss,  such  as  tl^e  Rev.  Dr.  A.  E.  Kittredge  of  Chicago  will  sup- 
relation  of  this  mission  to  the  mother  churchejs,  piy  j)]._  Cuyier’s  pulpit  in  the  Lafayette-avenue 
the  prudence  of  investing  Christian  money  and  Church,  Brooklyn,  during  the  month  of  July, 
energy  in  it,  and  the  probable  effect,  ultimate-  morning  and  evening.  Readers  of  The  Evan- 
ly,  on  the  evangelization  of  the  Chinese  n4*  oelist  who  have  enjoyed  Dr.  Kittredge’s  “  Sun- 
tion.”  Like  our  corresponding  work  in  these  day-school  Lessons,’’  will  be  glad  of  an  oppor- 
States  and  territories,  it  is  so  vast  and  pressing  tunity  to  hear  his  powerful  and  jiractical  dis- 
that  those  not  directly  conversant  with  it  re-  courses, 
oeive  statements  with  regard  to  its  extent  an<i 

importance  with  astonishment  not  unmlxed  Lewis  H.  Clark  of  Sodus  has  been  engaged 
with  incredulity.  The  fear  is  sometimes  ex-  for  a  year  past  in  collecting  material  for  a  com¬ 
pressed  that  Secretaries  and  others  are  yield*-  plete  Military  History  of  Wayne  county,  and 
ing  to  the  sensational  methods  of  the  newspar  the  work  now  approaches  completion.  It  is  not 
pers ;  or  at  least  failing  to  observe  that  sobrie-  too  late  for  any  one  to  contribute  facts  worthy 
ty  of  language,  that  seemly  habit  of  under,  of  record.  He  is  just  the  man  to  make  a  vol- 
rather  than  over,  statement,  which  ume  of  extraordinary  interest  and  value, 

their  grave 

churches.  But  the  truth  is  that  our  g^d  peo-  the  Hungarians. 

pie  here,  as  well  as  abroad,  need  to  be  ten^nd-  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  effort  is  being  made 
ed  again  and  again  of  what  is  transpiring  in  to  provide  a  suitable  tarrying  place  or  home  for 
America.  The  history  of  these  passing  weeks  Hungarians,  and  foreigners  affiliated  with  them, 
and  months  is  truly  marvellous  as  dompared  for  the  most  part  temporarily  in  the  city  on\helr 
with  former  times,  so  that  the  mere'  keeping  ^ay  to  different  parts  of  the  country  as  immi- 
abreast  with  it  is  a  task.  Our  Canada  |brethren  grants.  As  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  a 
may  well  ask  the  mother  Church  to  come  to  great  many  of  these  people,  some  of  them  very 
their  aid  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand,  pounds  \rorthy,  are  coming  to  our  shores.  Unacquainted 
or  so  annually.  But  mere  money  in  whatever  ^fth  the  customs  and  language  of  the  country, 
abundance  will  not  meet  all  the  requirements  they  are  always  in  danger  of  being  taken  advan- 
of  the  situation  in  Canada  or  in  tho  United  tage  of,  and  sometimes,  as  we  are  assured  and  can 
States.  Unless  we  are  helped  from  above,  we  readily  believe,  in  most  cruel  and  rascally  ways, 
shall  undertake  this  task  in  vain — we  sjhall  fail  xheir  fsust  friend  and  unfailing  resource  all  along 
to  pass  through  the  wilderness  and  (tonfront  every  time  of  want  and  sore  trouble  has  been 
China,  as  did  Israel  fair  Canaan.  i  Count  Paul  O.  d’Esterhazy  —  their  once  soldier 

countryman,  but  for  years  one  of  our  esteemed 
We  give  the  address  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atter-  citizens  here  in  New  York,  and  as  is  known  to 
bury  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Normah  White,  some  of  our  readers,  an  elder  in  the  Potts  Memo- 
on  our  sixth  page.  As  Secretary  of  the  Sab-  rial  Church  of  Morrisanla.  As  we  happen  to  be 
bath  Committee,  and  having  also  a  knowledge  aware,  his  unselfish  and  unstinted  exertions  in  be- 
of  Mr.  White’s  activity  and  influence  as  an  half  of  his  poor  countrymen  have  not  Infrequently 
office-bearer  in  the  Church,  he  is  well  qualifled  amoimted  to  a  full  vocation,  and  the  burden  may 
to  speak  of  his  high  personal  worth,  his  life-  be  said  to  have  grown  fairly  beyond  the  purse  and 
long  beneflcent  labors  and  large  influence,  time  of  almost  any  private  individual  and  such 
The  deceased  has  left  an  impress  Upon  more  friends  as  he  feels  free  to  summon  to  his  help, 
than  one  of  our  Societies  that  will  bear  good  ^.t  least  matters  may  and  ought  to  be  put  on  a 
fruit  for  years  and  generations  to  come.  And  better  and  more  economical  footing  both  as  to 
it  was  meet  that  he  should  have  lived  the  means  and  effort,  and  this  is  now  to  be  attempted, 
worthy  life  and  left  the  good  example  to  his  The  plan  is  to  secure  a  suitable  rendezvous  or 
children  and  the  wide  circle  of  his  acquaint-  home  for  these  strangers,  one  where  they  may 
ance  that  is  elsewhere  ascribed  to  him — ^with  find  wholesome  but  cheap  food  and  other  neces- 
absence  of  undue  eulogy.  He  came  of  a  pious  sary  comforts,  and  especially  be  free  from  the  in¬ 
ancestry,  and  has  been  but  true  to  the  tradi-  curslons  of  the  harpies  who  lie  in  wait  for  all  sim- 
tions  of  his  fathers.  Now  for  eight  generati<^s  pie  strangers.  This  to  be  under  the  general  su- 
there  has  not  been  wanting  those  who  have  pervislon  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  of  known 
been  “counted  faithful  in  all  their  house.’’  character,  and  in  the  more  immediate  charge  of 
And  this  carries  us  back  to  Elder  John  White  the  devoted  Hungarian  pastor.  Rev.  Francis  Kecs- 
of  Hartford,  who  came  over  early  in  thfe  seven-  meti,  who  is  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
teenth  century.  Of  him  there  is  authentic,  York.  The  enterprise  once  fairly  launched,  it  is 
and  as  to  his  character,  decisive  record.  In  expected  that  it  will  prove  nearly  or  quite  self- 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker’s  Discourse  at  the  BilCen-  supporting,  and  withal  exert  an  excellent  moral 
tennial  celebration  of  the  organization  of  the  and  directing  influence  upon  all  who  avail  of  its 
Second  Church  of  Christ  in  BEartford,  held  in  advsmtages.  The  matter  is  in  good  hands,  and 
1870,  he  refers  to  a  recently  discovered  volume  every  dollar  contributed  to  its  fair  and  proper  in- 
of  the  early  records  of  the  Church.  From  itiation  will  be  economically  expended.  We  trust 
these  records  it  appears  that  John  White  and  tbat  it  may  not  want  for  necessary  pecuniary  en- 
his  wife  were  received  April  9, 1671,  from  the  oouragement  on  the  part  of  all  who  feel  for  the 
church  in  Hadley,  and  that  he  was  ordained  a  stranger,  far  from  kindred  and  home. 

Ruling  Elder,  March  28,  1677.  Dr.  Parker’S  * 

Discourse  (p.  34)  contains  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  him :  “  In  March,  1677,  Mr. 

John  White  [he  was  one  of  the  original  with- 


DEATH  OF  REV.  CHARLES  W.  CALHOCN,  M.D. 

Note  firom  Dr.  Jeraap. 

New  York,  June  35, 1883. 

To  the  Editor  ot  The  Erangellat; 

A  new  sorrow  has  fallen  upon  the  Syria  mis¬ 
sion.  A  telegram  was  received  to-day  from 
Rev.  George  Ford,  that  Rev.  Charles  William 
Ualhoun,  M.D.,  died  on  Saturday  of  fever,  at 
his  mother’s  home  in  Shweifat,  Mount  Leb¬ 
anon. 

Dr.  Calhoun  was  the  only  son  of  the  late 
venerable  Dr.  S.  H.  Calhoun  of  Abeih,  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  was  educated  at  Williams  Col¬ 
lege,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  Belle¬ 
vue  Medical  College,  New  York.  A  native  of 
Syria,  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and  of  the 
Syrian  people  gave  him  access  to  their  hearts 
and  homes. 

He  was  beloved  by  his  associates,  and  was 
ardently  devoted  to  the  missionary  work.  At 
one  time  he  was  offered  a  position  in  the  Beirut 
College,  but  declined,  preferring  the  work  of 
an  itinerant  medical  missionary. 

About  a  year  since  he  was  subjected  to  a 
vexatious  series  of  persecutions  from  the  Turk¬ 
ish  authorities  in  Tripoli,  Syria,  and  has  spent 
the  most  of  his  time  during  this  period  in  trav¬ 
elling  among  the  villages,  to  the  great  comfort 
of  the  people.  The  American  Minister  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  requested  to  act  promptly  in 
demanding  redress  from  the  Turkish  authori¬ 
ties  for  their  insulting  conduct  in  pulling  down 
the  sign  on  Dr.  Calhoun’s  office.  A  telegram 
on  Saturday  from  Constantinople  stated  that 
Gen.  Wallace  had  demanded  an  apology  from 
the  Turks  for  the  injury  done  Dr.  Calhoun,  but 
just  at  that  time  he  was  summoned  to  that 
home  above  where  “the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.’’ 

His  death  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  mission  in 
Syria,  and  a  grievous  affliction  to  his  widowed 
mother  and  sisters.  He  had  just  returned 
from  a  protracted  missionary  tour  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Dale  to  Baalbek,  Hums,  and  Hamath,  and 
the  last  letters  from  Syria  of  May  20th  report¬ 
ed  his  arrival  in  Tripoli,  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  fever.  He  must  have  afterwards  re¬ 
turned  to  Beirut,  as  he  died  at  his  mother’s 
home  in  Shweifat,  only  six  miles  from  Beirut. 

What  young  man  will  volunteer  to  take  his 
place  ? 

Mrs.  Calhoun’s  only  brother.  Dr.  Reynolds 
of  Eastern  Turkey,  was  recently  attacked  by 
the  Koords,  receiving  ten  sword  gashes  in  his 
body.  This  trial,  with  the  sudden  death  of  her 
son,  should  call  for  the  prayers  and  sympa¬ 
thies  of  God’s  people  in  her  behalf. 

Henby  H.  Jessup. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHARITIES  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY. 

The  number  of  places  of  religious  worship,  in¬ 


drawers  who  went  to  Hadley,  and  returned  to,  eluding  churches,  chapels,  missions,  and  halls, 
Hartford  in  1671,]  was  chosen  and  ordained  to  ©f  every  sort  and  of  all  denominations,  in  the 
the  office  of  Ruling  Elder,  “  in  the  presen<^  city  of  New  York,  is  489,  with  accommodations 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  elders  arid  for  376,000  persons.  The  Roman  Catholics  have 
messengers  of  some  neighbor  churchesi'”’  60  churches,  and  claim  a  population  of  600,000— 
And  further :  “  This  holy  man,  having  f^th-  evidently  an  overestimate.  The  Protestant 
fully  served  the  Lord  in  his  place,  and  that  and  Evangelical  denominations  together  have 
also  with  good  success  through  grace,  (hei  was  278  churches  and  118  missions,  or  a  total  of  396 
a  good  man  and  God  was  with  him,)  fell  asleep  places  of  religious  worship,  with  sittings  for 
in  Christ,  and  went  to  received  his  regard  276,000  persons.  These  churches  have  83,400 
January,  1683.’’  _  I  communicating  members  enrolled,  with  a  pop- 

A  couple  of  communications  bn  the  liturgy  400,0W. 

_ „jii  # _ ^ _ _  _ _ J  The  value  of  the  Church  property— that  is  to 


question,  will  be  found  on  our  second  page. 
They  may  be  said  to  offset  each  other  ispetty 
evenly,  and  leave  the  matter  much  as  belore. 
If  the  reader  is  constrained  to  procure  i*rof. 
Hopkins’  book— just  published  by  A.  d.  Banies 


say,  of  the  buildings  used  for  Church  purposes 
'  ^  exclusively— and  the  ground  they  cover,  is  $40,- 

J  000,000. 

■  The  annual  running  expenses  for  support  of 


20,  0?  t^  cityr;iami;eTf^^^^  incidentals,  is  supposed 


perhaps  use  it  occasionally  as  an  aid  to  pri|v3|te 
devotion,  he  may  at  least  arrive  at  a  solutite 
of  the  matter,  satisfactory  to  himself.  As' a 
whole,  this  “  Gteneral  Liturg^y  ’’  is  moat  devout 
and  elevating ;  and  those  who  lead  the  prayers 


to  be  $3,000,000. 

There  are  418  Sabbath-schools,  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  116,826  pupils. 

There  are  326  religious  and  charitable  socie¬ 
ties  and  institutions  in  the  city.  And  of  these. 


ana  eievaimg;  ana  rnose  wno  leaa  me  prayers - ^  ^  j  u  i  _ _ _ 

of  God’s  people  may  well  become  convers^t  Protes  n  an  evange  ^  »  pioaai 

with  large^rtlons  of  it.  '  t>re^»  Catholic,  and  9  not  classi- 


The  trustees  of  Rutgers  College  have  giv)en 
two  free  scholarships  to  Warsaw  AcadenW. 
This  is  complimentary  to  their  new  FresldcJ^ 
Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  who  here  pursued 
academical  studies. 


brew,  38  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  9  not  classi¬ 
fied. 

It  is  stated  that  to  these  charities  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  give  annually  $700,000,  and  the  Epis- 
•ppalians  $500,000 ;  and  that  the  entire  amount 
liven  in  charity  each  year  is  not  far  from  $4,- 
#00,000.  L.  E.  J. 


|$ltnf6Ur6  ann  eDurcfirs. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  Yobk. — The  Rev.  John  Hall  Magowan  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Canal-street 
Presbyterian  Churoh  on  Sunday  evening,  June  24. 
He  is  a  late  graduate  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  was  recently  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  At  the  ordination 
Dr.  Samuel  M.  Hamilton  presided  and  preached 
the  sermon ;  Dr.  John  Hall  (who  is  related  to  the 
new  pastor)  made  the  ordaining  prayer  and  deliv¬ 
ered  the  charge ;  Rev.  John  S.  Gilmor  delivered 
the  charge  to  the  people.  The  services  were  sol¬ 
emn  and  interesting  throughout.  The  church 
was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  will  be 
closed  for  repairs,  after  next  Sabbath,  until  Sep¬ 
tember. 

New  Yobk. — The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Gillett  and  wife 
returned  by  the  steamer  of  the  9th  inst.  He  and 
his  younger  brother  Henry  have  been  studying, 
chiefly  in  Berlin,  for  about  two  years  past.  Sons 
of  the  late  pastor,  historian,  and  professor,  E.  H. 
Gillett,  D.D.,  they  are  scholars  by  inheritance, 
foreordained,  as  it  were,  to  improve  their  excel¬ 
lent  opportunities  to  the  best  advantage.  Henry 
wili  remain  abroad  yet  another  year,  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe.  The  Summer  address  of  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Gillett  will  be  Keyport,  N.  J.  Temporarily  at 
leisure,  he  will  respond  to  any  calls  for  pulpit  la¬ 
bor  addressed  to  him.  Later  on,  among  other 
things,  he  expects  to  give  attention  to  the  Library 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  he  having  been 
specially  chosen  to  that  important  duty. 

Fulton. — The  new  church  in  Fulton  was  dedi¬ 
cated  Friday  afternoon,  June  16th.  The  dedica¬ 
tory  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Prof.  A.  J.  Up¬ 
son  of  Auburn.  The  report  of  the  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  showed  the  receipts  to  have  been  $31,875 
.96 ;  expenditures,  $31,843.97 ;  leaving  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $13.97.  A  very  creditable  showing 
this,  after  the  completion  and  furnishing  of  a  very 
substantial,  handsome,  and  every  way  suitable 
house  of  worship.  We  congratulate  all  concerned. 

Campbell.— Rev.  W.  H.  Niles,  son  of  Dr.  Niles 
of  Horaellsville,  will  supply  the  pulpit  of  this 
church  until  Sept.  1st,  while  visiting  his  old 
home.  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt  still  occupies  the  par¬ 
sonage. 

Elhiba. — Dr.  Knox  has  found  it  necessary  to 
take  his  vacation  earlier  than  he  expected,  and 
has  gone  to  Enoxboro,  from  whence  he  goes  soon 
to  Blue  Mountain  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Painted  Post.  —  The  pastor.  Rev.  Frederick 
Campbell,  has  recently  completed  a  general  visi¬ 
tation  of  the  neighborhood,  and  a  few  weeks  ago 
gave  the  results  to  his  people  in  an  evening  ser¬ 
mon.  The  plan  was  to  make  a  religious  call  on 
every  family  in  the  village  and  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  which  was  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
services  of  any  evangelical  Church.  Of  the  126 
families  visited,  84  were  found  to  be  of  this  de¬ 
scription  ;  of  these,  48  had  no  Church  connection 
whatever,  and  36  were  Catholic.  Remarkably 
warm  welcomes  were  given  at  nearly  every  Catho¬ 
lic  home,  and  religious  conversation  was  found 
possible,  without  giving  offence,  in  nearly  every 
such  instance.  Some  very  interesting  cases  were 
reported,  one  being  that  of  a  German  woman  with 
whom  the  pastor  was  unable  to  converse,  but  to 
whom  he  read  out  of  the  German  Bible,  found  af¬ 
ter  a  diligent  search.  Almost  everywhere  people 
were  ready  to  converse  freely  with  regard  to 
death  and  the  importance  of  preparing  for  it,  this 
theme  being  made  specially  natural  by  reason  of 
recent  sudden  deaths  in  the  community.  Skepti¬ 
cism  was  not  encountered  in  a  single  instance. 
The  irreligious  were  invited  to  church,  and  their 
children  to  the  Sabbath-school ;  and  in  the  sermon 
the  church-members  were  urged  to  follow  up  this 
work  by  their  own  efforts.  This  kind  of  labor  la 
earnestly  recommended  to  other  pastors  who  are 
sadly  conscious  that  in  the  ordinary  ministrations 
of  the  Word  very  many  are  beyond  their  influence. 

Honeoye  Falls. — The  ladies  of  this  congrega¬ 
tion  have  recently  furnished  the  church  with  a 
new  carpet,  and  the  following  Sabbath  were  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised  to  see  a  new  communion  table  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  a  gift  from  the  same  kind  lady 

gk  member  of  the  church)  who  a  year  ago  last 
hrlstmas  presented  the  society  with  a  set  of 
tastefully  upholstered  chairs  for  the  use  of  the 
pastor  and  elders  on  sacramental  occasions. 

Webdspobt. — Rev.  Almon  R.  Hewitt,  the  dili¬ 
gent  pastor  of  this  church,  has  gone  to  Dakota  to 
take  his  Summer  rest,  to  be  gone  five  or  six  weeks. 

Thbodobe  S.  Day  of  the  last  Senior  Glass  of 
Auburn  Seminary,  a  member  of  the  Livonia 
church  and  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  applied  for  ordination,  as  he  has  engaged 
^  supply  the  church  in  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 
After  the  usual  examination  it  was  voted  to  com¬ 
ply  with  his  request.  The  service  was  held  in  the 
evening  in  the  chapel  of  the  First  Church,  Dr.  C. 
E.  Rolnnson  acting  as  moderator,  the  sermon  1^ 
Rev.  Edward  Bristol,  ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  C. 
F.  Colt,  the  charge  by  Rev.  G^rge  Patton.  The 
exercises  were  very  impressive  and  much  enjoyed. 

Dbesden. — The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  dissolved 
the  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  Daniel  A. 
Blose  and  this  congregation  at  a  special  meeting 
last  week. 

/  Le  Roy. — Rev.  C.  Rufus  Clark  (whose  name 
heads  the  roll  of  Genesee  Presbytery  as  honora- 
blv  retired),  for  many  years  a  resident  of  this 
village,  has  removed  to  Chicago  to  reside  with 
a  son.  The  prayers  of  many  with  whom  he  has 
long  associate,  and  who  have  been  drawn  to  him 
by  his  Christian  spirit  and  life,  will  follow  him  to 
his  new  home. 

Bbiqhton. — There  was  a  marriage  service  per¬ 
formed  at  the  manse  here  last  Thursday  evening 
at  which  the  phrase  not  unfrequently  added  after 
the  name  of  the  officiating  minister,  “  assisted 
by,”  had  unusual  sigulflcance.  The  bride  was  just 
from  Holland,  with  no  knowledge  of  English,  and 
the  groom  had  been  over  only  long  enough  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  barest  smattering  and  earn  sufficient 
money  to  pay  the  passage  of  his  intended ;  bait 
the  interpreter  magnified  his  office. 


Pleasantville. — “Hope  was  changed  to  glad 
fruition”  for  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Pleasantville  churoh  (Rev.  M.  P.  Weloher  pastor), 
on  the  evening  of  June  8th,  when  they  celebrated 
the  opening  of  the  newly  completed  rooms  for  the 
Bible  school  and  social  meetings,  by  the  inter¬ 
change  of  kindly  greetings  and  enjoyment  of  a 
feast  of  strawberries  and  ice  cream.  Steady 
growth  has  marked  the  three  years’  history  of 
this  churoh.  It  has  now  a  neat  and  comfortable 
house  of  worship,  and  conveniently  arranged 
rooms  for  all  the  demands  of  a  well  organized 
church,  and  best  of  all,  will  in  a  few  weeks  be  out 
of  debt.  It  is  situated  in  a  village  that  is  grow¬ 
ing  and  is  bound  to  grow,  beoause  its  location 
meets  the  three  requirements  of  city  business 
men  seeking  permanent  or  Summer  homes  in  'the 
coimtry.  First,  it  is  accessible,  being  only  one 
hour  from  the  Forty-second  street  Depot,  on  the 
Harlem  Railroad,  and  commutation  rates  make 
the  daily  trip  cost  only  fifty-two  cents.  Secondly, 
it  is  healthful.  Out  of  about  twelve  hundred  in¬ 
habitants,  there  are  forty  who  are  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  several  of  these  over  ninety. 
During  the  past  decade,  epidemics  of  contagious 
diseases  have  developed,  and  the  mortality  has 
been  slight  compared  with  that  in  other  localities, 
although  the  nature  ot  the  disease  wm  equal  in 
severity.  According  to  the  statistics  Of  the  Reg¬ 
istrar’s  books,  the  public  health  is  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  Thirdly,  it  is  beautiful.  One  is  impressed 
with  the  fitness  of  the  name  Pleasantville  while 
enjoying  even  a  short  drive.  Its  beauty  is  not  of 
broad  parks  and  grand  mansions,  but  is  of  the 
country — simple,  rustic  beauty — ^beauty  of  fields 
and  forests  and  drives  of  great  variety,  leading 
through  well  shaded  roads  and  woodland  scenery 
and  extended  landscape.  Prom  many  points  are 
clearly  seen,  in  purple  outline,  the  highlands  be¬ 
yond  the  Hudson,  and  the  river  itself.  Prom 
points  in  the  village  vicinage  are  seen  also  the 
long  ranges  of  eastern  hills ;  and  the  landscape 
includes  three  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut;  and  nine  counties,  Westchester,  New 
York,  Kings,  Rockland,  Putnam,  Ridgefield,  Fair- 
field,  and  two  on  Long  Island,  as  well  as  the 
Sound.  A  few  desirable  properties  are  now  offer¬ 
ed  for  sale. 

Rochbsteb  Pbesbyteby.  —  At  the  adjourned 
meeting  on  Monday  of  last  week,  David  Corey 
was  elected  treasurer  in  place  of  Jonathan  E.  Pler- 
pont,  resigned.  The  joint  request  of  Rev.  Thomas 
E.  Babb  and  the  congregation  of  Victor  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  pastoral  relation  between  them,  was 
complied  with,  and  Rev.  H.  W.  Morris,  D.D.,  was 
appointed  to  declare  the  pulpit  vacant.  Mr.  Babb 
takes  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the  Congregational 
church  of  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  but  vet^ns  his 
connection  with  Presbytery.  A  letter  was  given 
to  Rev.  William  G.  Hubbard  (late  of  Parma  Cen¬ 
tre,  now  of  Ontario)  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lyons. 
From  the  report  of  the  commission  to  install  Rev. 

A.  Hoyt  at  Ogden,  and  also  the  one  to  install  Rev. 

D.  N.  Laverty  at  Scottsvllle,  it  appeared  that  both 
these  congregations  had  set  the  good  example  of 
paying  the  travelling  expenses  of  those  whose  ser¬ 
vices  they  had  enjoyed.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Presbytery  was  reorganized  by  declaring 
the  offices  vacant,  and  electing  Rev.  Joseph  R. 
Page,  D.D.,  Louis  Chapin,  and  George  W.  Sill  for 
three  years;  Rev.  Levi  Parsons,  D.D.,  Frederick 
Probst,  and  Charles  N.  Leonard  for  two  years; 
and  Rev.  Charles  P.  Colt,  John  R.  Strang,  and 
Alexander  H.  Campbell  for  one  year — the  term  of 
service  hereafter  to  be  three  years.  The  church 
in  Penfleld  was  in  accordance  with  both  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  civil  law,  declared  to  be  extinct,  and 
Dr.  Page  was  authorized  to  give  letters  to  the  few 
remaining  members.  This  was  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  of  Monroe  county,  organized  with  fifteen 
memliers  by  Rev.  Reuben  Parmele  of  Victor,  It 
united  with  Ontario  Association  June  10,  1806.  In 
1814  it  changed  from  Congregational  to  Presbyte¬ 
rian,  and  was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Geneva.  For  some  ten  years  after  Its 
organization  no  regular  stated  administration  of 
Gospel  ordinances  was  enjoyed,  and  the  ministers 
who  supplied  it  subsequently  rarely,  if  ever,  re¬ 
mained  over  a  year  or  two,  except  Rev.  Albert  G. 
Hall,  who  began  his  ministry  there  as  a  licentiate 
in  May,  1836,  was  ordained  and  installed  Feb.  24, 
1835,  and  dismissed  four  years  afterward  to  be¬ 
come  pastor  of  the  Third  Church  of  Rochester, 
where  he  remained  beloved  and  honored  to  the 
day  of  his  death — over  thirty  years.  The  church 
never  became  self-supporting,  and  the  largest 
membership  reported  was  107,  in  1831.  For  the 
past  decade  it  has  been  reported  vacant.  Its  mem¬ 
bership  running  down  year  by  year  from  thirty-six 
to  seventeen.  It  is  about  six  years  since  any 
effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  minister.  Th 
village  (six  miles  from  Rochester)  hgS-B-3»Ii 
and  a  Methodist  Episcopal  chtiwKt^oth  ofwnTB!^^ 
are  strong,  vigorous  organizations,  and  have  ob¬ 
tained  almost  entire  possession  of  the  field. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jebsey  City. — The  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Jersey  City  Heights,  has  for  the  last 
four  years,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  I.  W. 
Hathaway,  enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity — not 
rapid,  but  steady.  At  the  last  communion  season, 
June  10th,  ten  new  members  were  added  to  its 
roll,  seven  upon  profession  of  their  faith.  'The 
Sabbath-school  is  becoming  too  large  to  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  the  present  building.  The  member¬ 
ship  having  more  than  doubled,  the  congregation 
are  moving  for  a  new  building,  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  they  hope  to  realize  in  the  near 
future.  I.  w.  H. 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville. — Rev.  J.  L.  Lyons,  Stated  Clerk 
of  the  Presbytery  of  East  Florida,  is  on  a  visit 
North.  He  makes  tfie  encouraging  statement  to 
us  that  five  new  Presbyterian  churches  have  been 
organized  within  the  bounds  of  Presbytery  within 
a  few  weeks  past.  Thus  Florida  is  looking  up  re¬ 
ligiously  as  well  as  commercially.  And  we  add 
that  our  Home  Missionary  Board,  responsive  to 
this  Improved  condition  of  things,  has  just  com¬ 
missioned  four  new  men  for  that  extensive  field. 

Mr.  Lyons  has  been  in  Florida  for  nine  years  past, 
and  should  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  write  to,  or 
have  an  interview  with,  him  while  North,  he  may 
be  addressed  for  a  short  time  at  Montrose,  Penn. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hokendauqua  (near  Allentown). — The  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  Flower  Sabbath,”  as  observed  Sunday,  June 
17th,  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  Hokendauqua, 
was  a  decided  success  as  to  numbers,  and  a  most 
enjoyable  affair  in  all  its  details.  Beautiful  flow¬ 
ers  adorned  tbe  pulpit  and  communion-table,  and 
the  bright  faces  of  the  happy  children  showed 
conclusively  that  they  were  well  pleased  with  the 
exercises.  Most  excellent  music  was  furnished 
by  the  choir,  and  the  pastor  preached  a  brief  ser¬ 
mon  ealculated  to  both  pleime  and  instruct  tbe 
youth,  who  were  present  in  full  force.  It  was  a 
happy  day  for  yeung  and  old. 

Gebmantown. — ^The  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Germantown,  Philadelphia  (the  Rev.  J.  W.  Teal 
pastor),  took  possession  of  its  new  Sunday-school 
building  June  17th.  Ground  was  broken  for  it  in 
September,  1882,  and  tbe  walls  were  up  and  the 
roof  on  before  the  Winter  set  in.  Work  was  re¬ 
sumed  in  the  Spring,  and  on  the  third  Sunday  in 
June  the  invitation  to  attend  the  opening  services, 
as  well  as  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
school,  was  responded  to  by  a  large  congregation, 
which  filled  the  main  room,  the  Bible-class  rooms, 
and  the  chapel,  between  which  and  the  school¬ 
room  there  are  sliding  glass  doors,  which,  when 
opened,  make  the  two  practically  one  room,  85 
feet  long  and  32  feet  wide.  The  demand  for  seats 
was  greater  than  tbe  supply,  many  persons  being 
obliged  to  stand  during  the  exercises.  These 
were  varied  and  interesting.  Tbe  singing  by  the 
choir,  by  the  main  school,  and  by  the  infant 
school,  was  very  enjoyable ;  and  so  was  the  reci¬ 
tation  by  members  of  the  infant  school  of  the 
first  chapter,  and  a  part  of  the  second  chapter,  of 
Genesis.  Brief  addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev. 

W.  J.  Chichester  of  the  First  Church,  the  Rev.  J. 

E.  Wright  of  the  Market-square  Church,  and  the 
pastor.  Rev.  J.  W.  Teal.  'The  prayer  of  dedica¬ 
tion  was  offered  by  the  pastor,  and  the  closing 
prayer  by  Rev.  W.  P.  White  of  the  Mount  Airy 
Presbyterian  Churoh.  It  was  Indeed,  as  the  first 
speaker  said,  “a  red-letter  day”  for  the  Second 
Church.  Henceforth  the  infant  school  will  meet 
in  the  chapel,  while  the  main  school  will  be  am- 


sions  are  68  by  47  feet.  It  oontalns,  besides  the 
main  room,  four  class-rooms  and  a  study  for  tbe 
pastor.  It  U  lighted  by  seventeen  stained  glass 
windows,  two  rose  windows  with  appropriate  Mrip- 
ture  texts,  and  one  memorial  window,  which  bears 
testimony  to  the  long  and  faithful  service,  as  a 
Sunday-school  teacher,  of  Mrs.  Mary  Burkhart 
Hagar.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  stone  and  wo^ 
by  those  to  whom  this  work  was  entrusted :  all 
agree  that  it  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  builder, 
Mr.  George  Hearst,  and  on  the  master-mason,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Jones,  both  residents  of  Germantown.  Un¬ 
der  their  direction,  and  the  careful  supervision  of 
the  Building  Committee,  every  part  of  the  work 
has  been  done  in  a  thorough  and  workmanlike 
manner.  The  Chairman  of  that  Committee  was 
in  attendance  almost  dally,  and  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  congregation  for  bis  attention  to 
the  numberless  details  which  are  apt  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  but  upon  which  the  excellence  of  any  work 
so  largely  depends.  The  handsome  new  Bible  on 
the  Superintendent’s  desk  was  the  gift  of  one  of 
the  classes;  the  Superintendent’s  chair  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  some  young  lads  of  the  school ;  and  tbe 
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BM  fixtvNS  went  tomUbed  by  th«  Young 
Ouild.  The  pastor’s  study  is  also  a  yery 
^  and  oosy  room.  The  entire  cost  of  building 
toniiture  is  something  lees  than  (10,000,  of 
h  only  about  $1,500  reiwn  to  be  provided.  It 
ht  to  1m  said  just  here  that  few  churches  give 
ore  liberally,  in  proportion  to  membership  and 
_eaas,  than  the  Second  Church  of  Cermantown. 

'  With  a  membership  of  lees  tiian  $00,  it  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  all  causes  during  the  la^  five  years 
$4$,$$0— an  average  of  more  than  (9,000  a  year. 
Last  year  ty^ave  M3,79T — an  average  of  (69.54  per 
member.  l%e  year  was  also  a  prosperons  one 
spiritually,  more  persons  being  received  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the 
history  of  the  churoh,  whinh  now  covers  a  quarter 
of  a  centoty.  w.  t. 

INDIANA. 

WHinwATn  PMBBrrMBT.— A  called  meeting 
of  Whitewater  Presbytery  is  to  be  held  June  $6th 
at  Liberty  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Mr.  George 
A.  Mackintosh,  and  if  in  order,  to  ordain  and  in¬ 
stall  him  as  pastor  over  the  Liberty  and  College 
Comer  churches.  At  the  same  meeting  the  Bev. 
Ckmrge  D.  Parker  is  to  be  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Indianapolis.  For  nearly  two  years  he 
has  been  discharging  acceptably  the  duties  of 
Preebyterial  missionary. 

£run  AND  Habhont. — Bev.  John  P.  Engstrom 
will  take  charge  of  the  Harmony  church  July  Ist. 
He  takes  this  work  additional  to  his  services 
among  the  people  at  Biley,  Butler  county,  Ohio. 

Bisixa  Bun. — On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage  Bev  H.  F.  Olmstead  and  wife  were  re- 
membmed  by  the  ladies  of  the  Bising  Sun  con¬ 
gregation  bestowing  upon  them  a  china  tea  ser¬ 
vice  and  numerous  articles  of  giafsware. 

^  Bev.  J.  N.  Hitoheb  of  Bichmond  has  captured 
the  D.D.  through  the  authorities  of  Hanover  Col¬ 
lege. 

At  Labob. — Since  his  graduation  from  Lane 
Seminary  one  year  ago,  Bev.  F.  M.  Gilchrist  has 
been  engaged  in  a  very  successful  work.  His  field 
has  included  parts  of  both  Scott  and  Clark  coun¬ 
ties,  wKh  three  organizations  and  numerous 
preaching  places.  Upwards  of  thirty  have  been 
added  to  the  churches,  and  former  members 
greatly  revived  and  strengthened  through  pas¬ 
toral  visitation.  Mr.  Gilchrist  is  a  son  of  Bev. 
John  Gilchrist  (deceased),  and  nephew  of  Bev.  J. 

G.  Monfort,  D.D. ;  and  amr  having  spent  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  business,  entered  upon  studies  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  ministry. 

GBEENCABTiiB. — Bev.  Edwln  Black,  eight  years 
pastor  of  the  Hopewell  church,  has  been  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  work  on  account  of  failing 
-  health.  He  has  moved  to  Greencastle. 

Bloouiegton. — By  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
John  A.  Bower,  the  church  at  Bloomington  will 
be  left  vacant. 

IOWA. 

KhoxviiiIiE. — Bev.  J.  W.  Hubbard  accepts  an 
invitation  from  the  church  at  Knoxville,  Iowa, 
and  removes  thither  from  Wilton  Junction,  Iowa. 

MICHIGAN. 

Wtahdotte. — The  fruits  of  a  pleasant  revival 
are  apparent  in  this  church,  now  for  several  years 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  I.  N.  Sprague.  Twenty-two 
^  (three  by  letter,  and  nineteen  on  profession  of 
their  faith)  were  added  Sabbath,  June  10th,  and 
others  were  expected  Sabbath,  June  24th. 

The  Pbebbttebt  of  EaiiAHAZOO  met  in  Alle- 
mn,  June  21,  and  granted  the  request  of  Bev.  J. 

H.  Williams  to  give  him  leave  to  resign  his  charge 

as  pastor  of  the  church  of  Schoolcraft.  The 
church  sadly  and  reluctantly  consented  to  this 
action  for  the  reason  that  their  pastor’s  health  has 
failed,  and  he  is  compelled  to  cease  preaching  at 
least  for  a  time.  On  the  same  evening  Bev.  Jud- 
son  Swift  was  installed  pastor  at  Allegan.  He  is 
there  received  with  great  cordiality,  and  has  the 
prospect  of  a  useful  pastorate.  b. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Pbbbbttebt  of  San  Fbanoisco. — Presbytery 
closed  its  “Spring  meeting,”  or  rather  series  of 
meetings,  to-day,  and  adjourned  n'ne  die.  Ses¬ 
sions  have  been  held  during  portions  of  six  differ¬ 
ent  weeks,  the  first  occurring  April  2d.  At  the 
meeting  this  afternoon,  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  reported  that  there  was  not  a  single  candi¬ 
date  for  the  ministry  pursuing  his  studies  under 
the  direction  of  Presbytery.  In  view  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  laborers,  both  in  the  Home 
and  Foreign  fields,  notwithstanding  that  men  are 
continually  falling  from  the  ranks,  the  Committee 
regard  this  a  most  deplorable  fact.  There  is  now 
no  school  of  any  kind  directly  under  the  care  of 
fteabytery,  though  the  old  Ciigr  CoU^e  la  still 
■  the  nmnageWtent  of  Aikttheiiitr 

striving  td^»rry  out  the  designs  of  its  founders. 


education  in  this  school,  and  other  recruits  are 
looked  for  from  the  same  source.  Prof.  C.  T.  A. 
Porter,  a  graduate  of  Tale  Seminary,  now  teach¬ 
ing  for  ]^v.  Dr.  Matthews  in  the  City  College 
here,  having  been  previously  examined,  presents 
himself  for  licensure,  and  by  direction  proceeded 
to  preach  his  trial  sermon,  taking  for  his  text  the 
words  “The  unknown  God.”  The  germinal  idea 
of  the  discourse  was  that  while  God  is  to  a  great 
extent  imknown  by  every  one,  yet  we  have  all  the 
knowledge  of  Him  that  is  necessary  to  show  us 
our  duty,  and  to  enable  us  to  find  the  way  of  sal¬ 
vation.  When  the  speaker  had  finished  the  ser¬ 
mon,  which  was  delivered  without  notes,  it  was 
freely  commented  on  by  the  brethren  as  to  its  ex¬ 
cellences  and  its  defects,  and  the  candidate  was 
frequently  advised  to  write  his  sermons.  As 
showing  what  he  could  do  when  he  tried,  one  of 
the  speakers  mentioned  having  met  an  elder  of 
one  of  our  churches  in  a  neighboring  city,  the  pul¬ 
pit  of  which  Mr.  Porter  had,  under  the  direction 
of  an  ordained  minister,  supplied  last  Sabbath, 
who  spoke  of  the  excellent  sermons  he  had  given 
them  on  that  day.  At  this  point  a  little  merri¬ 
ment  was  provok^  when,  to  the  question  of  an  in¬ 
quisitive  presbyter  if  the  camdidate  had  not  writ¬ 
ten  the  sermon  just  delivered,  «md  if  it  was  not 
one  of  the  two  preached  last  Sabbath,  he  prompt¬ 
ly  answered  “  Yes” !  There  are  some  instructive 
lessons  that  might  be  drawn  from  this  little  epi¬ 
sode.  The  examination  being  unanimously  sus¬ 
tained,  Mr.  Porter  was  granted  license  to  preach 
for  one  year,  and  the  Presbytery  adjourned,  leav¬ 
ing  the  matter  of  Presbyterial  visitation  still  in 
abeyance.  Bev.  Joseph  Hemphill  was  installed 
DMtor  of  the  Woodbrldge  church  last  Sabbath. 
Bev.  Dr.  Scott  presided,  and  also  delivered  the 
charge  to  the  pastor;  Bev.  Dr.  Patterson  preached 
the  sermon;  Bev.  Dr.  Burrowes  offered  the  in¬ 
stalling  prayer ;  and  the  charge  to  the  people  was 
delivered  by  Bev.  James  Wo^worth.  The  pros¬ 
pects  of  our  young  brother  are  as  encouraging  as 
could  be  desired,  and  the  grounds  of  hope  for  his 
usefulness  very  strong.  w. 

San  Franelsoo,  Jun«  lUh,  1868. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Nobwioh. — ^This  church  (Chenango  county)  has 
given  a  unanimous  call  to  Rev.  A.  G.  Upton  of 
Wakeman,  Ohio,  whose  supply  of  the  pulpit  gave 
unusual  satisfaction. 

CONFEBENOB. — ^The  seml-annBal  meeting  of  the 
Wyoming  County  Conference  of  Congregational 
churches  was  held  at  North  Java,  18th  and  19th 
Inst.  Bev.  F.  W,  Beecher  and  the  church  of 
Wellsville,  Allegany  county,  of  which  he  is  pastor, 
were  admitted  to  membership  by  letter  from  ^e 
Western  New  York  Association.  Bev.  E.  H.  Mar¬ 
tin  of  Perry  Centre  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council,  Bev.  H.  F.  Dudley  of  Warsaw  al¬ 
ternate.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  The 
Possibilities  of  Faith,  The  Employment  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Evangelists,  The  Present  wnditlon  of  Un¬ 
believers,  and  The  Sunday-school.  Sermons  were 
preached  by  Bev.  M.  Gi^ey  of  Gainesville  and 
Bev.  Mr.  Kaye,  the  new  pastor  at  Arcade.  The 
secretary  of  the  State  Home  Missionary  Society, 
Bev.  G.  C.  Creegan,  made  an  earnest  plea  to  se¬ 
cure  “  Our  Country  for  Christ.” 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Diooebah  Convention.— The  fifteenth  annual 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Central 
New  York  assembled  in  Borne  on  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  of  last  week.  The  business  of  the  Gonvmi- 
tion  has  been  of  a  routine  character,  so  far  as  it 
has  fallen  nnder  our  observation.  Bishop  Himt- 
ington’s  Address  was,  as  usual,  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  details  of  his  superviwry  labors.  'The 
following  paragraphs  at  the  close,  however,  are  of 
general  interest :  Among  the  religious  indicia  of 
the  times  are  some  instructive  illustrations  of  a 
law  familiar  to  students  of  history,  that  the  loss 
of  a  positive  Scriptural  dogmatic  faith  is  apt  to 
tempt  half-way  believers  into  a  peculiarly  subtle 
kind  of  religious  deception.  Contrary  to  the  pre¬ 
tensions  and  predictions  of  neology,  it  is  found 
that  the  Christian  religion  in  its  Inte^ty  is  the 
only  sound  basis  of  hl^  morals,  and  that  honor 
and  veracity  go  down  with  reverence  for  an  au¬ 
thoritative  revelation.  Covenant  breakers,  ecclesi¬ 
astical  lawlessness,  repudiators  of  promises,  nat¬ 
urally  appear  where  men  undertake  to  put  arbi- 
traiy  meanings  on  the  Word  of  God,  or  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  divine  book  seventeen  centuries  old  to 
qieeulations  of  yesterday.  Might  we  not  expect 
to  see  some  analogy  between  Increasing  disorders 
in  the  material  elements  and  the  moral  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  Churoh  9  Are  we  not  witnessing 
events  distinctly  foretold  as  sure  signals  of  the 
si>^  issue  between  the  kingdoms  of  Christ  and 
the  world  ?  And  are  they  not  expressly  predicted 
in  that  “  sure  word  of  prophecy,”  which  is  at  once 
assailed  and  patronised  by  a  spirit  impatient  of 
command,  mistaking  conceit  for  bravery,  critical 
only  beouse  skeptical,  disturbed  with  the  “  hel- 


lenistic  smoke”  which  St.  Paul  found  “puffing 
up”  Corinthian  Gnostics,  disbelieving  the  Bible 
only  as  it  disbelieves  everything  that  brings  into 
captivity,  under  a  peremptory  law  from  heaven, 
every  thought  and  imagination  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ.  4s  churchmen  we  are  to  stand  aloof 
from  politioo-eccleeiastfoal  compromises,  and  to 
count  all  duplicity  dishonor.  Truth  is  not  given 
us  to  baurgain  with,  but  to  serve.  Our  preaching 
is  not  to  be  in  equivoques.  If  anybody  bids  you 
to  entertain  loose  theories  of  Inspiration  on  plea 
of  catholicity,  ask  him  to  explain  precisely,  in 
clear  terms  and  on  producible  authority,  just  what 
the  catholic  view  of  Holy  Scripture  is,  and  what 
it  was  in  the  Church  Catholic  in  its  undivided  pe¬ 
riod.  Hate  as  you  would  hate  all  other  falsehood, 
the  barter  of  moral  simplicity  for  religious  pros¬ 
perity.  Remember  that  the  sacrifice  of  candor 
and  veracity  for  any  end  of  partisan  self-will  is 
generally  the  beginning  of  the  worst  of  all  here¬ 
sies,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  all  schisms — is, 
in  foct,  damnation.  It  is  not  repugnant  to  my 
sense  of  duty  to  refer  to  a  piece  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience  granted  me  in  the  providence  of  God. 
Forty  years  ago  a  denomination  of  people  in  the 
Eastern  States  sat  in  judgment  on  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  partly  an  intellectual 
judgment,  partly  moral.  In  proportion  to  its  di¬ 
mensions  probably  no  religious  body  anywhere 
has  contained  more  general  culture  or  character. 
It  had  good  blood,  the  beet  schools,  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  literary  prestige,  wealth.  On  the  theory 
that  man  makes  his  own  religion,  that  the  Church 
is  a  voluntary  society,  that  we  all  have  in  us  the 
naaterlal  for  the  only  revelation  we  need,  this 
body  ought  to  have  had  unprecedented  strength 
and  stability.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  all  ecclesias¬ 
tical  annals  from  the  beginning  show  no  example 
of  a  more  striking  disproportion  between  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  performance,  a  more  sudden  breaking 
up,  or  a  swifter  dissolution  of  the  elements  of 
visible  power.  How  is  it  to  be  explained  ?  The 
doctrinal  errors  were  in  part  a  natural  exaggera¬ 
tion,  and  in  part  a  natural  recoil  resulting  from 
the  unchurchly  and  unhistorical  Puritanism  which 
colonized  the  soil.  What  happened  to  the  move¬ 
ment  was  that  some  of  Its  best  minds  thought 
themselves  so  capable  as  to  supersede  Scripture. 
They  brought  in  a  style  of  criticism  unguided  by 
ancient  creeds,  one-sided  in  its  learning,  self- 
confident,  summoning  reason  to  settle  questions 
which  in  their  very  nature  transcend  reason,  be¬ 
ing  comprehensible  only  to  the  infinite  mind  of 
Gm.  All  honor  to  the  most  searching  criticism 
in  its  legitimate  province !  The  one  special  mark 
of  that  other  school  of  interpretation,  is  that  in¬ 
stead  of  inquiring  what  the  Scriptures  declare,  it 
reads  into  Scripture  what  the  interpreter  thinks 
they  ought  to  declare.  It  measures  the  message 
of  the  Almighty  to  man  by  the  sense  of  man  to 
whom  it  is  sent,  not  by  the  words  of  the  Almighty 
sending  it.  One  portion  is  rejected  because  ite 
narrative  is  improbable,  another  because  its  lan¬ 
guage  is  obscure,  another  because  a  preconceived 
opinion  is  contradicted,  another  because  certain 
manuscripts  favor  a  private  theological  predilec¬ 
tion.  The  grounds  are  various,  some  plausible, 
some  fantastic.  But  the  fact  is  plain  to  the  eye 
of  common  sense  that  there  is  no  Bible  left.  Or 
if  we  choose  to  keep  the  name,  in  the  logical  end 
there  would  be  as  many  Bibles  as  there  are  read¬ 
ers.  And  as  there  is  no  trace  of  a  religion  with¬ 
out  a  revelation,  or  of  a  revelation  without  wit¬ 
nesses,  or  of  a  Christianity  without  a  standard 
and  8ummai7  of  the  faith,  or  of  a  standard  of  the 
faith  without  a  record  that  is  permanently  fixed, 
so  with  a  mutilated  Bible  the  Christian  religion 
expires.  If  it  should  ever  be  thought  best  to  re¬ 
peat  in  this  Church  the  experiment  which  Ration¬ 
alism  has  made  elsewhere,  it  must  be  with  an  ex- 

?ectation  of  the  same  catastrophe.  For  my  part 
have  found  the  former  experiment  sufficient;  I 
have  no  idea  that  a  new  one  would  be  made  with 
more  ability  or  honesty  or  spiritual  gain,  and 
please  Qod,  I  shall  neither  be  tempted  into  it  nor 
withhold  my  testimony  from  those  who  are  so 
tempted,  within  the  range  of  the  family  commit¬ 
ted  to  my  charge. 

Wisconsin. — The  t  .rty-seventh  annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  recently  held  in 
Milwaukee.  Bishop  Welles  has  now  seventy-five 
clergy.  He  was  much  qncouraged  in  view  of  the 
life  and  zeal  in  several  departments  of  Church 
work,  but  added:  “While  there  is  very  much  to 
give  us  encouragement  and  make  us  hopeful  for 
the  future,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  many 
tokens  of  coldness,  carelessness,  and  neglect  In 
matters  pertaining  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  men.  And  one  hindrance,  I  am  constrain¬ 
ed  to  say,  is  the  impression  on  the  part  of  many 
laymen  of  the  insincerity  of  some  of  the  clergy, 
their  want  at  hearto  zeal  in  their  work.”  In 
of  All  mints  (mhedral  he  said :  “  Upon 
the  feast  of  All  ^aints,  last  November,  I  organized 
a  guild,  appointed  twenty  of  the  young  church- 
women  of  the  congregation  to  solicit  monthly 
pledges  toward  the  Cathedral  debt ;  the  offerings 
resulting  from  these  solicitations  and  gatherings 
to  be  placed  monthly  upon  the  altar  at  the  early 
celebration  in  the  Cathedral  chapel.  The  amount 
so  collected  and  offered  is  at  this  time  $1,434.18. 
The  plan  is  simple,  requiring,  it  is  true,  patience 
and  labor,  but  it  certainly  is  a  good  substitute  for 
those  manifold  contrivances  for  raising  money  for 
Churoh  work  which  inculcate  and  stimulate  sel¬ 
fishness,  and  of  ten-times  lead  persons  to  overstep 
the  limits  of  strict  honesty  and  sometimes  of 
established  law.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CoTiNCii.  DbiiEgates. — ^The  Presbyterian  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  Canada  has  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eight  ministers  and  eight  elders  its  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Presb3rterian  Council  to  meet  at  Bel¬ 
fast  next  year:  Dr.  King,  Principal  Caven,  Prof. 
McLaren,  Dr.  Cochrane,  Principal  MacVicar,  Dr. 
Beid,  Dr.  Bums,  Mr.  Burrows;  Elders  David 
Moriice,  W.  B.  McMurrich,  James  Croil,  Hon.  A. 
Vidal,  Hon.  A.  Morris,  J.  L.  Blalkle,  Dr.  Thor- 
bum,  and  Judge  James.  Alternates :  Dr.  Mathews, 
John  Laing,  and  others. 


IfOBSE— Van  Cott— In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  2lBt, 
1888,  by^Bev.  Henry  H.  Stebbins  and  Bev.  Bichard  8. 
Storr8,'l>.D.,  Biohabd  C.  Mobsb  of  New  York  to  Jennie 
K,  daughter  of  Joehua  M.  Van  Cott,  No  cards. 


cious  trust.  God  help  us  to  so  guard  His  Zion  here 
that  its  future  may  be  as  rich  in  good  works,  sweet  as¬ 
sociations,  and  bless^  memories,  as  its  past ! 

Harford,  Fenn.,  June  14, 1883.  SABAH  JONES. 


Dttsfneeo  Xotfcen. 


Bandaiu.— In  Sj 
BEN  Banoall,  in 


leld.  Mass.,  June  18, 1883,  Wab- 
th  year. 


CMn  Seribner'8  Sons  E.  J.  I  no. 


would  be  a  blessing  beyond  price.  Those  of  os  who 
can  look  back  over  a  portion  of  the  path  trodden  by 
this  good  woman,  and  who  have  been  blessed  by  her 
Christian  sympathy  and  helpfulness,  feel  that  she  has 
taken  with  her  a  p^  of  our  sweet  P^t.  and  laid  it  up 
for  us  in  heaven,  where  we,  if  worthy,  snail  find  it  soon 
again.  As  we  followed  her  loved  clay  into  the  church 
where  she  had  so  long  worshipped,  and  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  whose  peopie  every  fibre  of  her  being  bad  been 
identified,  the  influence  of  her  gracious,  faithful  life 
seemed  to  rest  upon  us  like  a  benediction,  and  her  voice 
of  love  and  sweetness  to  come  back  to  us  even  through 
the  gates  of  dea^.  The  rain  fell  fast  without,  and  with¬ 
in  tears  fell  from  young  eyes  unused  to  weeping,  and 
from  older  eyes  that  wept  onoe  more,  just  as  they  have 
wept  in  the  pest,  and  must  weep,  over  their  lost  and 
sainted  to  the  end  of  life.  As  we  turned  from  her  grave, 
and  went  to  our  homes,  the  sun  shone  through  the  rain¬ 
drops,  and  the  “Light  of  the  Bun  of  Bighteousness ” 
shone  through  our  tears  and  glorified  our  sorrow.  We 
not  only  heard,  but  kadv),  the  voice  of  Him  who  said 
“  I  am  the  Besurreetion  and  the  Life,”  and  our  hecuts 
were  comforted,  beoause  we  believed  that  she  had  al¬ 
ready  awaked  in  His  likeness,  and  was  satisfied.  8be 
was  one  of  the  tew  who  knew  our  beloved  Mr.  Miller 
from  the  time  when,  almost  a  boy,  he  came  among  us, 
to  the  hour  when,  in  a  ripened  age,  after  a  life  of  un¬ 
usual  purpose,  strength,  and  usefulness,  he  tell  with 
his  armor  still  girded  about  him,  leaving  us  more  des¬ 
olate  than  we  then  knew;  and  now  that  another  so 
beautiful  a  landmark  baa  fallen,  we  are  more  bereft 
than  before.  We,  as  a  Church,  feel  that  our  past  is  a 
precious  legacy,  and  that  into  our  hand  is  given  a  pre- 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 


rTTJTTI; 


Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  ot  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
ot  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  SM 
onlyincoiw.  BOTAL  BAKING  POWDEB  CO.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.T. 


DR8.  STRONGS’  Bemedlal  Institute,  Saratoga  Springs. 
Open  all  the  year  for  boarders  or  patients,  permanent  or 
transient.  Location  unsurpassed.  Ample  grounds  and 
piazzas.  Table  and  appointments  flret-class.  Turkish, 
Busslan  and  other  baths. 


SEASIDE  SANITARIUM, 

ASBT7RT  FAES,  IT.  J. 

A  delightful  resort  for  health  or  pleasure.  Close  to  the 
beach.  Hot  and  cold  sea-water  and  other  baths  In  the 
house.  Pamphlets  with  full  particulars  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Open  permanently.  E.  J.  FORD,  H.D. 


To  Consamptives. — Wilbor’s  Cod-Iilver  Oil  and 

Lime  has  now  been  before  the  publlo  twenty  years,  and  has 
steadily  grown  In  favor  and  appreciation.  This  eould  not 
be  the  case  unless  the  preparation  was  of  high  Intrinsic 
value.  The  combination  of  the  Phosphate  of  Lime  with 
pure  Cod-Liver  Oil,  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Wllbor,  has  produc¬ 
ed  a  new  phase  In  the  treatment  of  Consumption  and  all 
diseases  of  the  Lungs.  It  can  be  taken  by  the  most  delicate 
Invalid  without  creating  the  disgusting  nausea  which  Is 
such  an  objection  to  the  Cod-Liver  Oil  when  taken  without 
Lime.  It  Is  prescribed  by  the  regular  faculty.  Sold  by  the 
proprietor,  A.  B.  Wilbob,  Chemist,  Boston,  and  by  all  drug¬ 
gists. 


^  Our .  Spring  *  5lyle  « 

*  •  price  •  took  * 
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Skinneb— In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  16tb,  1883,  HeijEN. 
only  daughter  of  Kate  and  the  late  Peter  Skinner,  aged 
14  years  and  8  months.  Interment  in  Greenwood. 

Wees— In  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  May  18th,  1883,  James 
W.,  son  of  the  late  John  A.  Weir. 

AN  ELECT  LAOT. 

In  Harford,  Penn.,  on  Tuesday,  June  6th,  1883,  Mrs. 
Sabah  Bichabdson  passed  peacefully  from  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  earth,  at  the  ripe  age  of  82  years. 

She  was  a  true  ”  mother  in  Israel,”  known  far  and 
near  in  the  history  of  our  people,  one  of  the  few  g;ood 
and  gifted  women  permitted  to  walk  among  us  beyond 
the  far-off  border  lands  of  fourscore  years.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Bev.  Ebenezer  Kingsbury,  the  first  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  churoh  in  this  place.  He  was  Installed  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1810,  and  after  his  pastoral  work  was  finished, 
which  was  many  years  before  be  died,  be  continued  to 
dwell  among  the  people  of  his  choice  until,  after  a  well- 
spent  life,  in  a  good  Old  age,  he  was  taken  to  his  re- 
vrard.  He  was  sucoeeded  by  Bev.  Adam  Miller,  who 
died  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  whose  memory  is  so 
dear  to  many  readers  of  Thb  Evanoelibt.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sketch  was  for  many  years  the  loved  and 
nonored  wife  of  the  Bev.  Lyman  Bichardson,  who  also 
rests  from  his  labors,  and  whose  name  is  sacred  to 
sooree  of  men  and  women  in  our  laud,  who  can  truly 
say  of  this  beloved  teacher  of  their  youth  “  Thy  gen¬ 
tleness  hath  made  me  great.”  Mrs.  Bichardson  was  of 
the  same  ancestry  as  Edward  Payson,  Harlan  Page, 
and  Seth  Williston;  and  her  noble  gifts  of  mind  and 
heart,  adorning  a  still  nobler  life,  made  her  worthy  to 
be  counted  among  those  ^i^bters  who  have  done  vlr- 
tuously,  excelledny  none.  Her  sterling  excellence  was 
softened  by  great  gentleness  and  humility.  Of  a  poetic, 
sensitive  narare,  she  often  wrote  rare  gems  both  of 
rose  and  verse  for  her  friends,  but  her  modesty  kept 


life,  her  dear,  f«».inng  le-wrote  and  arranged  theee 


twmlzhea  a  fWU  line  ot  lierfaoa  Helps  and 
Periodicals  Air  8anda]r«Scliools. 

They  consist  oft 

I.  THR  gUNDAY-SCHOOh  WORLD.  Single  copy, 
by  mail,  60  cents  per  year ;  2  to  4  copies,  monthly,  per  year, 
66  cents ;  6  to  9  copies,  monthly,  per  year,  60  cents,  10  to  19 
copies,  monthly,  per  year,  46  cents;  20  copies  or  more, 
monthly,  per  year,  40  cente. 

а.  THE  AJHERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UnON 
(QUARTERLY.  20  cents  per  year.  OJooplee  and  over, 
16  oents  each.  A  class  of  eight  supplied  at  the  rate  ot  only 
30  oents  per  quarter. 

3.  THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UJHON 
PRIMARY  <4UARTERLY.  16  cente  per  year,  4  oents 
a  single  copy.  4  copies  and  over,  10  cents  each,  per  year. 

4.  SCHOLARS’  LESSON  PAPER.  A  large  four-page 
monthly. 

5.  PRIMARY  LESSON  PAPER  for  the  younger 
scholars,  with  illustrations. 

Price  ot  each  of  theee  papers  seduced  to  6  cents  a  t«py 
per  year  for  10  or  more  to  one  address,  or  one-halt  cent  per 
copy  per  month. 

ESTZaW  FAFSaS. 

б.  <IUARTERLY  REVIEW  CHART.  26  cents  per 

quarter,  or  $1  a  year. 

7.  SUPERINTENDENT’S  REVIEW  PAPER.  8 
cente  a  year. 

8.  SCHOLARS’  AND  TEACHERS’  REVIEW 

PAPER.  Ten  copies  and  over,  3  cents  each  per  year. 

FZOTOBZAL  FAFSES. 

9.  THE  SUNDAY  HOUR.  Single  copy  monthly,  28 
cents  a  year.  Ten  or  more  copies,  9  cents  each  per  year, 
or  94  cents  per  quarter. 

10.  ILLUSTRATED  TREASURY  OF  KNOWL¬ 
EDGE.  The  same  price  ae  '*  The  Sunday  Hour.” 

II.  TRUTH  IN  LIFE.  The  same  price  as  “  The  Sun¬ 
day  Hour.” 

IB.  THE  YOUTH’S  WORLD  (monthly).  Single 
copies,  monthly,  26  cents  a  year.  6  copies  or  more,  12  cents 
each  a  year. 

When  theee  four  papers  are  taken  together  in  sete  of  ten 
or  more  ot  each  they  are  tumlehed  at  lees  rates  than  the 
above. 

One  bopF  ot  each  ot  these  Ainr  papers  monthlp 
to  one  address  seventF-five  cents  per  annnm. 

13.  THE  PICTURE  WORLD  for  LltUe  People.  26 
cents  a  year.  6  copies  or  more,  20  cente  each  a  year. 

When  taken  with  the  other  tour  pictorial  papers  In  quan¬ 
tities  it  Is  furnished  at  less  rates.  j 

One  copF  ot  each  ot  these  d've  papers  monthlF 
to  one  adless,  one  dollar  per  annnnt. 

These  live  pictorial  papers  with  the  SnndaF-i 
School  World  map  be  had  Air  (IdlO.  1 


Tlie  Gospel  ©f  the  Secular  Life.  With  a  Pre¬ 
fatory  Essay  by  the  Bbv.  W.  H.  Fbbuantlb, 
Canon  of  Canterbury.  1  vol.,  12ino,  (1. 

The  Wladom  of  Holy  Scripture.  With  Reference 
to  Skeptical  Objections.  By  the  Bev.  J.  H. 
Mo&iTAiim,  D.D.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  (2.60. 

014  Teitanient  Revision.  A  Handbook  for  Eng- 
Uah  readers.  By  Alezandbb  Bobebts,  D.D., 
author  of  “Companion  to  the  Revised  Version 
of  the  English  New  Testament.”  1  vol.,  12mo, 

d. 

Dr.  Xef'egh’g  Philosophical  Series.  No.  1. 

OBITEBIA  OF  DIVEKSB  KINDS  OF  TBUTH.  As 
Opposed  to  Agnosticism.  Being  a  Treatise  on 
Applied  Logic.  No.  2.  enbbot,  efficient  and 
FXilAL  CAUSE.  No.  3.  development  ;  WHAT  IT 
can  do  and  WHAT  IT  CANNOT  I>0.  By  JAMES 
McOosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Each  1  vol.,  12mo,  paper, 
"BO  cents. 

A  Critique  of  Design-Arguments.  A  Historical 
Review  and  Free  Examination  of  the  Methods 
of  Reasoning  in  Natural  Theology.  By  L.  E. 
HlOKs,  Professor  of  Geology  In  Denison  Univer¬ 
sity,  Granville,  Ohio.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  $2. 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Pyrenees.  From  Basque- 
Land  to  Garcasonne.  By  Mabvin  R.  Vincent, 
D,'D.  1  vol.,  12mo,  with  four  original  etchings 
aiid  maps,  (2. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Gates  into  the  Psalm-Conntry.  By  Bev.  Marvin 
R.  Vincent,  D.D.  1  vol.,  12mo,  (a  new  edition,) 
pdpe  reduced  to  $1. 

Do^^^Bh.he  Future  State.  Being  a  transla- 
the  Section  of  his  System  of  Christian 
^^^Ine,  comprising  the  Doctrine  of  the  Last 
'mi|[pgs.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
Newman  Smtth,  D.D.,  author  of  “Old  Faiths 
in  New  Light,”  “The  Orthodox  Theology  of 
To-day,”  etc,  1  vol.,  12mo,  $1. 

'The  Orthodox  Theology  of  To-day.  A  New 
Edition  with  a  New  Preface.  1  vol.,  12mo, 
(1.25. 

English  Style  in  Public  Discourse.  With  special 
Relation  to  the  Usages  of  the  Pulpit.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Austin  Phelps,  D.D.,  author  of  “The 
Theory  of  Preaching,”  “Men  and  Books,”  etc. 
1  vol.,  12mo,  $2. 

On  the  Desert.  With  a  Brief  Review  of  Recent 
Events  in  Egypt.  By  Bev.  Henby  M.  Field, 
D.D.,  author  of  “  From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
to  the  Golden  Horn,”  and  “From  Egypt  to 
Japan.”  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  with  a  map,  $2. 

Moravian  Missions.  By  Rev,  A.  C.  Thompson, 
D.D.  1  vol.,  $1.50. 

Final  Causes.  By  Paul  Janet,  Member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Translated  from  the  Second 
French  Edition.  With  a  Preface  by  Robekt 
Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.  1  vol.,  8vo,  $2.50. 

Reoolleetions  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  late 
Dean  of  Westminster.  Three  Lectures  deliver¬ 
ed  In  Edinburgh,  in  November,  1882.  By 
Oeoboe  Granville  Bradley,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  Honorary  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford.  1  vol.,  12mo,  (1. 

Life  of  Lord  Lawrence.  By  R.  Boswobth 
Smith,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School.  With  maps 
and.l>ortraits.  2  vols.,  8vo,  $5. 

^•trhol^aooknKe  for  zale  by  all  bookaellers,  or  will  he 

Beat  poMpald,  on  i^ceipt  ot  price,  hy 

C]^RLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 
748  &  746  Broadway,  -  -  New  York. 


OF  INDOUBTED  EXCELLEMCE! 

Our  Blad  Hosanna, 

Good  as  Gold, 

_ Brightest  and  Best. 

Any  one  ot  these  Song  Books  will  give  you  eatistactlon  In 
your  Sunday  School. 

(30  per  100;  35  cents  each  by  SIa.il. 


SUCCESSORS  TO 

A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 

(BETAn..) 

CONTINUE  TO  OFFEB  UNPRECEDENTED  BARGAINS 
IN  THEIR 

CARPET  DEPARTMENT. 

ISO  Pieces 


T6  Knst  Nlntb  Street, 
NBW  YORK. 


BZaLO'W  86  2CAZZT, 


81  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


MATTINGS. 


Sand  for  ipeoimeafi  of  tbeae  papem  and  jndfffi 
as  to  their  (nitabUitr  and  excellence. 

nAMgRIOAlT 

Sunday  School  Union,  I 

IISZ  Chestnut  Street,  I 
PhOadtlpkia.  ■ 

10  Bible  Houee,  Jfete  York.  ■ 


lee. 

r 


LATEST.^ 


THE  CHDBCI  n  8(H)TUn).  , 

A  history  ot  Its  antecedents.  Its  conflicts,  and  it  advocates. 

By  Rev.  JAMBS  C.  MOFFAT,  D.D. 
lamo . Price,  (1.T5. 

S’AVSZaiTB’S 

HABTTBS  OF  THE  BEFOBMiTIOI. 

with  an  introduction  by  the 

Rev.  C.  H.  A.  BULKLBY,  D.D. 
lamo. . Fries,  (LVe. 

CmA  AND  THE  CHIIE8E. 

(Revised  Edition.) 

By  Rev.  JOHN  L.  NBYIUS,  DJ>. 

12mo.  Illustrated . Price,  (1.5U. 

THE  EIDER  AID  HIS  WORK. 

By  DAYXD  DICKSON, 

Master  of  the  Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh. 

16mo . Price,  50  Cents. 

UBOTVaSS 


EPISTLES  TO  THE  EPHESIAIS.  ' 

By  Rev.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  DJ)., 

ot  Bonn,  Prussia. 

8vo . Price,  (l.SM>. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  BurineM  SaperintSDdent, 

1334  Chestnnt  St.,  PbUiMlelphln, 
or  to  WARD  4t  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  SL,  New  York. 


OoiiAonc 


SUCH  AS  WILL  GIVE  A 


Gainful  and  Satisfactory  Transactiun 

TO  THE  PURCHASER  IN  EACH  CASE. 

FRENCH  CHIPS,  ENGLISH  HILANS,  ] 

BELGIUM  SPLIT  STRAWS  AND  j 
PIPINGS,  IN  ALL  COLORS,  SAME  }■  AT 

AS  SOLD  LAST  SUMMER  FROM  I  A|  a  AnAtl 
$1.25  TO  $2,  ALL  .  ...  }  ulC»  udlCll* 

BLACK  STRAWS,  WHICH  SOLD  LAST  YEAR  FROM  66C. 
TO  $1, 

Now  11c.  and  17c. 

BOUGH  AND  BEADY  HATS,  ALL  COLORS,  6C.  AND  9C. 
LAWN  TENNIS  HATS,  ALL  COLORS,  $1.73. 

HOSIERY. 

80  DOZEN  LADIES  FINE  GAUZE  VESTS,  )  OAa 
SILK  STITCHED  NECKS,  .  .  .  .  (  UVC* 

FINER  GRADES,  2^.,  38c.,  50c. 

75  DOZEN  LADIES  FINE  BALBBIG-  |  OfvA 

GAN  VESTS,  FIRST  CHOICE,  .  )  OWVt  Ufltll* 

children’s  GAUZE  VESTS,  15c.  UP. 


F1IU80U 


CARPETS. 


GLEARIN6  UP  SALE  AT  6REAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

IN  ORDER  TO  CLOSE  OUT  PATTERNS  AND  SINGLE 
VIECES  BANGING  FROM  25  YARDS  AND  UPWARD, 
WHICH  WE  DO  NOT  INTEND  CARRYING  OVER  (ALL 
DESIRABLE  STYLES,  BUT  PATTERNS  THAT  ABE  OUT 
OF  work),  we  OFFEB  LARGE  LINES  IN  ALL  THE 

Various  grades  at  prices  that  will  insure 

IMMEDIATE  SALE. 

A  SPECIAL  BARGAIN. 

260  PIECES  BEST  QUALITY  EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS, 
THIS  season’s  STYLES,  AT  76c.  FEB  YARD. 


1,000  PIECES,  ALL  THE  NEW  COLORINGS,  NOT  NUM¬ 
BERED  REGULARLY,  WILL  BE  CLOSED  OUT  AT  $10 
PER  BOLL  OP  40  YARDS,  OB  25  CENTS  PER  YARD, 
SOME  AS  LOW  AS  15  CENTS  PER  YARD. 

fdbhitdreIoyerings 

ANl)  DRAPERIES. 

ALE  the  latest  novelties  AT  EXCEEDINGLY 
LOW  PRICES. 

Presbyt«rian  Board  of  Publication’ s  window  shades  a  speciaitt. 


SePAROKNiPP&GO. 

Sixtli  Ave.  and  IStli  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


IT  IS  A  FACT 

that  THOUSANDS  OF  OUR  BUSINESS  MEN  GO  TO  THEIR 
OFFICES  IN  THE  MORNING  AFTER  AN  UNEASY  NIGHT, 
OB  A  LATE  DINNER,  FEELING  DULL  AND  ALL  OUT  OF 
SORTS.  THIS  IS  ENTIRELY  UNNECESSARY,  FOB  A  SIN¬ 
GLE  DOSE  OF  THAT  SPARKLING  FOAMING  SPECIFIC, 
TARRANT'S  SBLTZER  APERIENT,  TAKEN  BE¬ 
FORE  BREAKFAST,  WILL  IMMEDIATELY  DISPBL  ALL 
FEELING  OF  HEAVINESS,  REMOVE  GENTLY  BUT  SURE¬ 
LY  .  THE  CAUSE,  AND  QUICKEN  INTO  HEALTHY  ACTION 
EVERY  FIBRE  OF  THE  SYSTEM.  FOB  SALE  BY  ALL 
DRUGGISTS. 


BROWH  BBOTHEBS  &  00, 

59  Wall  Stareet,  New  York. 

O  — — 

AVD  Sell  Billb  ov  EzoBAKei, 
lam  CoxxEROiAL  and  Trayellebb’ 
(^0)1X8,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
wolrld.  Make  Telbobaphio  Transfers 
0F|M(HniT  TO  AND  FROM  Europe.  Make 
OoilMOnONB  IN  ALL  FOBEION  OoUN- 


I  Admiration 

I  WORLD. 

\Mrs.S.A.A/len’s 

■  WORLDS 

HairRestorer 


IS  PERFECTION! 


Beet  quality,  finest  styles 
FIVE  FRAME 

BODY  BRUSSELS.  $1  PER  YARD. 

100  Pieces 

VELVETS.  tfti 

Beet  quality,  special  designs,  ipX  PER  YARD. 
50  Pieces 

WILTONS.  d.1 7r 

Choice  patterns,  best  qualities,  ^X.eU  PER  YARD. 

EXTRA  INGRAINS.  All  Wool,  PCKp 

the  heavleet  extra  supers  made,  tJUU.  PER  YARD. 
50  Pieces  Fancy 

CANTON  MAHINGS.  25c  .  PER  YARD. 

COST  TO  IMPORT,  28c. 

Df  CONNlXniOH  WITH  THE 

GREAT  BARGAINS 

ABOVE  MENTIONED,  THEY  ALSO  INVITE  SPECIAL 
ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 


IK  WHICH  THEY  EXHIBIT  A  LARGE  AND  FRESH  LOT  OF 
NOTTINGHAM,  MUSLIN,  AND  LACS  CURTAINS 
AND  DRAPSRIE8.  THEY  ALSO  OFFER  THE  BEST 
SPRING  UNDER-BED  IN  THE  MARKET;  PURE 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  HAIR  MATTRESSES,  BOLSTERS,  AND 
PILLOWS;  PURE  LIVE  GEESE  FEATHERS,  AND  A  SUPE¬ 
RIOR  LINE  OP  MOSQUITO  BED  CANOPIES,  HAMMOCKS, 
AND  FLAGS.  BAIR  MATTRESSES  RE-MADE  AT  A  VERY 
MODERATE  COST. 

Window  Shades  and  Awnings  a  Specialty. 

Tlios«  in  want  shoold  not  fail  to  s«e  these  goods  before  I 
making  their  purchases,  as  the;  will  find  the  Largest  Stock  I 
and  Greatest  Variety  in  the  Market  at  prices  which  cannot 
fsul  to  meet  the  views  of  the  closest  buyers. 

Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue,  9tb  and  lOth  Streets. 


RIDLEYS’, 

Brand,  Allen,  and  Omliaid  Streets,  N.  I. 

THE  OFFERINGS 

IN  EACH  OF  OUR  52  DEPARTMENTS  ARE  AT  PRICES 


Pnblio  Hmnfk.ili— I  Mn.  s. 

A.  Allbn  has  justly  eamedthit  title, 
and  thousands  an  this  day  njoicing 
over  s  fine  head  of  hair  produced  by 
her  unequaled  prepaiation  for  icstoiw 
ing,  invigorating,  and  beautifying  the 
Hair.  Her  World’s  Hair  Restorer 
quickly  cleanses  the  scalp,  removing. 
DandruO^  and  arrests  the  fall ;  tha- 
hair,  if  gray,  is  changed  to  its  natural 
color,  giving  it  the  tame  vitality  and 
luxurious  quantity  as  in  youth. 

COMPLDEEHTAST.  “My 

hair  is  now  restored  to  its 
youthful  color ;  I  have  not 
a  gray  hair  left  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  preparation 
is  not  a  dye,  but  acts  on 
the  secretions.  My  hair 
ceases  to  fall,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  advantage  to  me, 
who  was  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  bald.”  This  is 
the  testimony  of  all  who 
use  Mrs.  S.  A.  Allen’s 
World’s  Hair  Restorer, 

*OBe  BotUe  did  it.”  That  is  the 

expression  of  many  who  have  had 
their  gray  hair  restored  to  its  natural 
color,  and  their  bald  qiot  covered 
with  hair,  after  using  one  bottle  of 
Mrs.  S.  a.  Allbn’s  world’s  Hair 
Rrstorer.  It  is  not  a  dye. 


R.  CAMPBELL, 

Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 

Fine  Harness  and  Saddlery, 

No.  64  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

(Oppoeite  the  Bible  House), 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF 

BEST  GOODS 


Lmdlea  and  Gentlemen’s  Gold  and  Sllver-Mosusted 

Riding  and  Driving  Whips,  Lap-Robes,  English 
Riding  Saddles  and  Rridles,  Spurs, 

And  a  Complete  Assortment  of  all  the  Articles  used  In 
Gentlemen’s  Stables. 

_ SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Tbe  General  Catalogne  ot  Andover  Theologlcnl 
Seminary,  just  published,  will  be  sent  to  any  alumnus, 
or  past  member  ot  the  Seminary,  on  receipt  ot  12  oents  in 
postage  stamps,  by  W.  F.  Draper,  Andover,  Mass.  To  other 
persons  the  price  of  the  catalogue  Is  $1. 

MISS  HAINSS  AND  MLLE.  DE  JANON  succeeded 
by  MME.  D’  OBEMIECLX  VON  TAUHE  and  MLLE.  DE 
Bbuyn  Kops.  Improved  methods  of  teaching.  Sent  on 
application.  Address  No.  10  Gramercy  Park. 


Vassar  College, 

Complete  College  Course;  Ten  Professors,  Twenty-one 
Teachers;  Library,  16,000  volumes;  Observatory,  Labora¬ 
tory,  Museum.  Every  facility  for  the  complete  Liberal 
Education  of  Women.  8.  L  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  President. 


760  24-INCH,  all  silk,  sun  umbrellas,  horn  AND 
CELLULOID  HANDLES,  AT  $1.45. 

450  BLACK  SATIN  PARASOLS,  20  INCH  AND  10  RIBS, 
$1.95. 

600  SATIN  COACHING  PARASOLS,  GILT  PARAGON  RIBS, 
$1.63. 

150  EXTRA  FINE  LACE  PALASOLS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  $8 
TO  $15  EACH,  ALL  AT  $4. 

men’s  BUMMER  MERINO  AND  GAUZE  UNDERWEAR, 
25c. 

LAUNDERED  SHIRTS,  BEST  QUALITY,  $1  AND  $1.25. 

UNLAUNDEBED  SHIRTS,  67c. 

SUMMER  DRESS  SILKS,  ALL  NEW  GOODS,  35c.  A  YARD. 

24  INCH  COLORED  PEKIN  STRIPES,  ALL  SILK,  44C. 

GR08  GRAINS  IN  COLORS,  67^0.,  WORTH  AT  LEAST  76C. 

OUR  PAN  STOCK  IS  PERFECT  AS  TO  ASSOB’TMENT  AND 
PRICES. 

OUR  CORSET  STOCK  OFFERS  RARE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOB 
SECURING  VERY  LOW  PRICES  ON  STANDARD  MAKES. 

OSTRICH  PLUMES  AND  TIPS 

AT  PRICES  SIMPLY  BEYOND  APPROACH. 

THINK  OP  A  BUNCH  OF  BLACK  OSTRICH  TIPS  FOB  86C., 
THE  VALUE  BEING  $1.25  AT  THE  LOWEST ! 

GLOSSY  BLACK  PLUMES  AT  $1,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.76, 
&C. 

DRESS  GOODS. 

THE  LOW  PRICES  ARE  BUT  ASTONISHING. 

LACE  BUNTINGS,  ALL  WOOL,  23c. 

FINE  FRENCH  ALBATROSS,  36C. ;  WORTH  76C. 
nun’s  veilings  at  46c. 

FRENCH  CASHMERE  BEIGES,  33C. 

FRENCH  FIGURED  LAWNS  AT  12ic. 

AND  SO  THE  PRICES  BUN  EVEN  IN  THE  FINER  GOODS. 

ALL  INTENDING  TO  PURCHASE  SHOULD  CERTAINLY 


SEND  FOB  SAMPLES  FIRST. 

ORDERS  BY  MA.IL 

PEOICPTLT  ▲TTSaiTSSS  TO. 

OUR  SUMMER  MAGAZINE  NOW  OUT,  I5c.  per  copy. 

EDW.  RIDLET  &  Mf 

309, 311, 311  1-2,  to  321  Brajid  Strlt, 

5«,  58,  60,  6»  to  70  Al.V.iew  STRBKT, 

50,  61,  63  ORCHARD  STRBKT. 


PECK’S  COMPBIVOICM  OF  FUN 

Our  new  book  by  the  author  ot  ^  Peck’s  Bad  Bey  end 
kls  Pn.”  Sales  enormous,  surprising  old  canvassers. 
Nothing  like  It.  It  Is  a  Uterus  marvel.  100  Illustrations ; 
low  In  price.  AGBMT8  WANTED.  Terms  and  Laugh¬ 
able  Illustrated  Circular  FREE. 

POR8HBB  4t  KeMAKlN,  CineliMUttl.  O- 


The  New  Wellesley 

School 

At  Philadelphia. 


Western  Female  Seminary, 

OXFORD,  OHIO.  MX.  Holyoke  plan. 

The  29th  year  will  commence  Sept  6,1883.  Board,  Tuition, 
Fuel  and  Lights,  9170  per  annum.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
Miss  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 

FORT  DWiRD  COLLEGUTE  nSTlTUTE. 

Rebuilt.  26th  Year.  September  lOtb;  8200  to  9220  for  oollqge 
preparatory,  business  or  other  graduating  courses.  New 
brick  buildings,  warmed  with  steam ;  the  handsomest  and 
best  appointed  boarding  seminary  tor  ladles  and  gentlemen 
In  the  State.  Thorough  class  instructions;  free  lecture 
courses;  oratory,  music,  persistent  care  of  health,  man¬ 
ners  and  morals.  Twelve  teachers.  Address 

JOS.  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Port  Edward,  N.  T. 

OLAVERAOK  COLLEGE 

AND  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

S220  Jh  TZAA. 

FITS  boys  for  all  COLLEGES  and  BUSINESS. 

French,  German,  Art  and  Music  specialties. 

U  Departments.  18  Instructors. 

Bev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Fh.D.,  Preeident 
SUMMER  CLASSES. — Students  coached  to  enter  Harvard 
or  any  College.  Terms  easy.  Address 

Prof.  B.  8.  AVANN,  A.M.  (Harvard). 

EIVEEVIEW  ACADEMY, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  T.  ' 

FUt  for  ant  College,  or  Oooenment  Academg.  U.  8.  Officer 
detailed  by  Secretary  of  War,  Commandant  Springfield 
Cadet  rifles;  U.  S.  rifled  cannon.  Non-aspirants  tor  College 
admittance  receive  full  preparation  for  business  and  social 
relations.  Address  tbe  Pbbbident. 

LAKE  ERIE  FEMALE  SEMINARY  Hryot:^v 

29th  year,  opens  Sept  12, 1883.  Buildings  enlarged  and  re¬ 
furnished.  For  illustrated  circular  or  catalogue,  and  other 
information,  address  Miss  Evans,  Prlnclpctl,  Palnesvllle,  O. 

UnilRUTnU  SBUnNART  FOR  YOUNG  1.ADIES. 

nUUOn  I UH  Advantages  unsurpassed.  For  Record  or 
catalogue  address  A.  G.  BENEDICT,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

CDRNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

1883. 

Entrance  examinations  begin  at  9  A.  M.  June  18  and  Sept  18. 
For  tbe  University  Register,  with  full  statement  regard¬ 
ing  requirements  for  admission,  courses  of  study,  degrees, 
honors,  expenses,  free  scholarship,  etc.,  and  for  special  la- 
fermation,  apply  to 

The  PRESIDENT  CORNELL  UNIVERSfrY,  Ithact,  1. 1. 

Rye  SESHNARY,  rye,  new  YORK.— For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  MBS.  B.  J.  LIFE. 


MBS.  B.  J.  LIFE. 


WELLS  GDLLEGE  FDR  YDUN6  LADIES. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Full  Collegiate  Course.  Music  and  Art  Location  beauti¬ 
ful  and  healthful.  Session  begins  Sept  12, 1883.  Send  for 
catalogue,  E.  S.  FRI8BEE,  D.D.,  Preeident 

RDCKLAND  CDLLE6E.  Nyack-on-tbe-Hudson. 

Open  during  Snnuner  vnentlon  for  Regnlnr  or 
Private  Instmctlon.  Send  for  circular. 

W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M. 


nni  ■■  COLLEGE,  Oberlln,  O.,  offers  both  sexes 
1 1  Ha  Pi  in  the  very  best  educational  advantages  at 
I  lllkll  llll  the  very  lowest  cost  Classes  In  all  Aoad- 
VMUI  llll  emy  and  College  studies.  Looation  health¬ 
ful.  No  saloon  temptations.  Elective  studies.  Nearly  1,600 
students  last  year.  Winter  term,  January  2,  1888;  Spring 
term,  April  10;  Fall  term.  Sept  11.  For  full  information, 
address  Mr.  J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Secretary. 

OREBLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC.— Under  the  Col¬ 
lege  management  Flrst-clasa  instruction  A I  |B 

In  Theory,  Voice  culture,  Plano,  Organ,  I  |n  API  III 
Stringed  Instruments,  Ac.  Class  or  prl-  |lll|il  ||ll 
vate  lessons  as  preferred.  For  catalogue,  VMUl  llll 
address  Prof.  F.  B.  BICE,  Director. 


—Under  tbe  Col- 

Dberlin 


B00KS.-125  Tons 

of  standard  Rooks,  many  of  them  the  best  editions  published.  YOUR  CHOICE  sent  for 
examiQation  before  payment,  on  reasonable  evidence  of  good  faith,  the  books  to  be  returned 
at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  Special  bargains  THIS  MONTH.  New  publications  every 
week.  Prices  lower  than  ever  before  known,  ranging  from  Two  Cents  for  Tennyson’s 
“Enoch  Arden,’’  unabridged,  large  type,  to  $15  for  the  largest  and  best  American 
Cyclopedia.  ATot  sold  by  dealers— prices  too  low.  Circulars  free.  Mentvm  this  paper. 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Publisher,  18  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 
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which  embraced  a  very  large  number  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  in  all  the  walks  of  businees.  and  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  religious  Interests  of  the  city. 

Thenceforward  Mr.  White  gave  himself  to  this 
cause  with  a  seal  and  courage,  a  patience  and 
hopefulness,  liiat  never  flagged.  Time  would  fail 
me  to  recount,  even  were  this  a  proper  place,  what 
he  apd  those  associated  with  him  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  these  subsequent  years  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  law,  for  the  quiet  and  good  order  of  our 
city  on  the  Lord’s  day,  for  the  securing  to  all 
classes  their  right  to  enjoy  the  weekly  rest,  for 
the  formation  of  a  sound  public  sentiment,  for 
the  diffusion  not  only  in  this  community,  but 
throughout  the  country,  of  just  views  as  to  the 
grounds  and  limitations  of  civil  intervention  in 
behalf  of  the  sacred  rights  of  rest  and  worship. 
In  this  as  in  other  matters  of  morals,  Mr.  White 
was  no  narrow  bigot,  no  impracticable  fanatic. 
He  took  broad  and  just  views  of  things. 

Some  of  the  prominent  traits  of  Mr.  White’s 
character  seem  to  me  to  have  been  such  as  these : 

1.  That  mixture  of  discretion,  caution,  modera¬ 
tion  to  which  we  apply  the  familiar  term  good 
seme.  He  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  man 
of  extreme  views.  .  He  looked  fairly  on  both  sides 
of  a  subject.  He  avoided  impracticable  issues. 
Calm  and  cool  in  temperament,  he  looked  well 
ahead  before  be  acted,  and  so  men  learned  to 
trust  and  follow  him  as  a  safe  guide. 

2.  He  was  a  man  of  pertinacity  (in  the  better 
sense  of  that  term),  of  a  quiet  hopeful  courage, 
which  led  him  to  persevere  in  any  purpose  which 
he  thought  right  and  wise.  He  was  never  dis¬ 
turbed  by  temporary  defeat,  but  if  compelled  to 
abandon  for  tho  time  a  measure  which  seemed 
right,  he  would  patiently  wait  until  in  the  good 
providence  of  God,  in  which  he  had  unbounded 
faith,  the  way  should  be  open  for  ren  ewed  efforts. 

3.  He  had  rare  tact  in  dealing  with  men.  He 
gave  due  weight  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  re¬ 
spectfully  listened  to  what  the  least  in  any  circle 
of  counsellors  might  have  to  offer.  He  had  a  rare 
Insight  into  character,  detecting  metfs  faults  and 
weaknesses;  but  he  made  the  most  and  best  of 
every  man.  He  was  of  unfailing  courtesy;  he 
had  that  instinctive  delicacy  of  feeling  which  is 
not  inconsiderate  even  of  trifles  in  intercourse 
with  others.  In  other  words,  he  was  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

As  a  result  of  these  qualities,  he  was  preeminent 
as  a  pacificator.  He  harmonized  diversities  of 
temper  and  opinion,  allayed  Irritations,  induced 
mutual  concessions,  persuaded  men  to  look  on  the 
things  of  others  as  well  as  on  their  own.  I  could, 
had  I  time,  give  some  very  striking  instances  of 
the  good  thus  accomplished.  Every  one  who  has 
been  at  all  closely  associated  with  him,  will  rec¬ 
ognize  this  feature  in  his  character  and  influence. 

And  further,  as  a  result  of  these  qualities,  he 
had  the  faculty  of  setting  others  to  work,  of  .  get¬ 
ting  work  out  of  others.  How  often,  in  meetings 
of  Committee  or  Board,  has  he  as  chairman  des¬ 
ignated  one  and  another  to  this  or  that  work, 
which  surely  had  been  declined  had  another  than 
he  made  the  suggestion.  And  yet  at  his  hand  the 
appointment  would  be  accepted  and  the  duty  per¬ 
formed,  and  when  done,  due  credit  was  sure  to  be 
given. 

In  proof  of  ail  this,  witness  the  loyal  attach¬ 
ment  with  which  some  of  the  best  men  of  this  city 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  cooperated  with  him  in 
a  cause  by  no  means  popular,  and  which  some¬ 
times  brought  more  reproaches  than  praises  on 
those  vtho  upheld  it. 

Of  Mr.  White’s  religious  character,  I  leave  it  to 
others  to  speak.  May  I  bear  only  this  testimony. 
He  had  the  natural  New  England  reserve  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  personal  religious  experience.  He  was  not 
at  all  effusive  on  religious  themes.  There  was  an 
utter  absence  of  cant  in  his  conversations  on  re- 
Yet  no  one  could  know  him  at  all 
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aBlAT-OBAXBHOTHXB’S  GASDST. 

dome  into  OrMt-grandmother’s  garden,  mj  dears ; 

The  Sunflowers  are  nodding  and  beckoning  away. 

The  Balsams  are  smilingly  drying  their  tears, 
and  fair  Xorning-Olories  are  greeting  the  day. 

How  pure  is  the  breath  ot  the  old-tashloned  Pinks! 

How  modest  the  taoe  ot  the  Lady’s  Delight! 
Sweet-William  his  arm  with  Miss  Lavender’s  links. 

And  whispers,  **  I  dream  ot  you  mom,  noon,  and  night.’' 

The  Dahlia  looks  on  with  a  queenly  repose. 

Unheeding  the  Ooxoomb’s  impertinent  sighs. 

And  fleroe  Tiger-Lily  an  angry  iMk  throws 
At  Bachelor’s  Button,  who  praises  her  eyes. 

The  red  Prince’s  Feather  waves  heavy  and  slow 
By  Marigolds  rich  as  Uie  crown  ot  a  king; 

’The  Larkspur  the  humming-bird  dways  to  and  tro ; 

Above  them  the  Hollyhocks  laslly  swing. 

dome,  Four-o’-dlooks,  wake  trom  your  long  morning  nap! 

The  late  dhlna  Asters  will  soon  be  astir ; 

The  Sweet  Pea  has  ordered  a  simple  green  cap— 

Which  the  Poppy  pronounces  too  common  tor  her. 

There’s  Southernwood,  Saffron,  and  long  Striped  Grass ; 

The  pale  Thimble-Berries,  and  Sweet-Brier  bush ; 

An  odor  ot  Catnip  floats  by  as  we  pnin 
Be  caretul !  nor  Grandmamma’s  Chamomile  crush. 

Come  into  Great-grandmother’s  garden,  my  dears ; 

The  Sunflowers  are  nodding  and  beckoning  away — 

A^  the  true  Grandma’s  garden  is  gone  years  and  years— 
We  have  only  a  make-believe  garden  to-day. 

—St  Nicholas  tor  June. 


A  woxon  FBATn. 

Lord,  speak  to  nae,  that  I  may  speak 
In  iivlns  eehees  of  Thy  tone ; 

As  Thou  hast  soushi,  so  let  me  seek 
Thy  erriug  ohildm,  lost  and  lone. 

O  lead  me.  Lord,  that  I  may  lead 
The  wandsriim  and  tiie  wavering  feet; 

O  feed  me.  Lor^  that  I  may  feed 
Thy  hungerlaf  ones  with  manna  sweet. 

O  strengthen  me,  tiiat  while  I  stand 
Firm  on  the  B^k,  and  strong  in  Thee, 

I  may  stretch  oat  a  loving  hand 
To  wrestleBe  in  the  troubled  sea. 

O  teach  me.  Lord,  that  I  may  teach 
The  precious  things  Thou  dost  impart ; 

And  wing  my  words,  that  they  may  reach 
The  hidden  depths  of  many  a  heart. 

O  give  Thine  own  sweet  rest  to  me. 

That  I  may  speak  with  soothing  power 

A  word  in  season,  as  from  Thee, 

To  weary  ones  in  needful  hour. 

O  fill  me  with  Thy  fulness.  Lord, 

Until  my  very  heart  o’eiflow 

In  kindling  Uiooght  and  glowing  word. 

Thy  love  to  tell,  Thy  praise  to  show. 

O  use  me.  Lord,  use  even  me. 

Just  as  Thou  wilt,  and  when,  and  where ; 

Until  Thy  blessed  face  I  see. 

Thy  rest.  Thy  joy.  Thy  glory  share. 

— Word  and  Work. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  says  that  within  Are 
terms,  covering  flheen  months,  St.  Louis  eoudil 
have  granted  1,000  divorces.  H 

Turnips  may  be  sown  any  time  from  June  15  S 
July  10.  Sod  land  plowed  now,  and  planted  wlt^ 
turnips,  will  be  excellent  for  com  next  year,  as 
the  sod  will  be  well  rotted. 

Buttermilk,  with  a  little  meal  added,  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  fattening  pigs.  For  calves  it  should  be 
mixed  with  oil  meal.  It  should  not,  however,  be 


poor  little  girl.  As  soon  as  we  get  up  in  the 
morning  we  will  see  papa  about  it.’ 

Before  breakfast  they  told  their  papa  all 
about  it,  and  begged  him  to  go  and  see  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  charitable  mission  as  soon  as  he 
went  to  the  city  the  next  day.  Then  they  con¬ 
fided  their  project  to  Mrs.  Bement.  ‘If  you 
would  only  let  her  come  here,’  said  Mildred. 

The  subject  was  discussed  ail  that  day,  and 
it  was  finally  decided  that  Katie  Myers  was  to 
be  invited  to  the  “  Garden  of  Eden  ”  to  spend  a 
fortnight. 

When  Mr.  Harrington  got  off  from  the  train 
in  the  Grand  Union  Depot  the  next  day,  the 
first  person  he  saw  was  the  little  fruit-seller  in 
her  accustomed  place.  He  saw  her  look  of  rec¬ 
ognition  as  he  came  toward  her.  He  said  ‘Are 
you  the  little  girl  whose  name  my  daughters 
promised  to  give  to  the  “  ~ 


TWH  GAiraar  of  xdev. 

By  Hit.  SOMB  T.  F«ry. 

‘  I  never  was  so  happy  in  all  my  life  as  I  am 
this  morning !  ’  said  Velma  Harrington,  as  she 
walked  arm  in  arm  with  her  sister  Mildred, 
back  and  forth  on  the  long  platform  at  the 
Grand  Union  Depot. 

‘  It  seems  as  if  something  would  happen  to 
prevent  our  going.  It  must  be  too  good  tio  be 
true  that  we  have  really  started  for  the  “ 
den  of  Eden,”  ’  said  Miidred,  as  she  stepped 
up  to  an  elderly  gentleman  who  stood  near 
them  and  asked  ‘What  time  does  the  train 
leave  for  Mapledale,  sir  ?  ’ 

The  gentleman  took  his  gold  watch  out  ol*  his 
pocket,  and  after  deliberately  looking  at  it  a 
few  minutes,  said  very  pleasantly  ‘  The  train 
leaves  in  just  twenty  minutes.’ 

‘Thank  you,  sir,’  said  the  little  girl.  Then 
the  two  sisters  resumed  their  promenade  again. 

‘  Twenty  minutes !  ’  said  Velma,  the  elder  of 
the  two.  ‘  That  is  ever  and  ever  so  long.  Time 
never  goes  at  such  a  snail’s  pace  as  when  one 
is  waiting  at  the  depot.  There  is  a  little  girl 
on  the  other  side  with  some  apples  and  oranges 
to  sell ;  let  us  go  over  and  buy  some  of  her ;  we 
can  munch  on  them  and  help  to  pass  away  the 
time.’ 

The  little  girl  who  was  selling  the  fruit  had 
been  watching  the  young  travellers  for  some 
time.  She  had  been  admiring  their  neat  new 
travelling  suits,  and  said  to  herself  ‘  Goin^  to 
the  country  for  the  Summer,  I  suppose.  How 
I  wish  I  could  go.’  A  smile  passed  overner 
thin  white  face  as  she  saw  these  well-dresaied, 
happy-faced  little  girls  coming  toward  her. 

‘  How  do  you  sell  your  apples  ?  ’  asked  Mil¬ 
dred,  picking  out  three  large  red  rosy  ones  pnd 
holding  them  up  in  her  hand. 

‘  Three  for  a  dime,’  replied  the  girf^^^H 

‘I’ll  take  these  three,’  said  the  youo^Ks- 
tomer,  putting  a  dime  in  the  thin  hand^Hd 
out  to  her.  ^ 

‘And  oranges,’  asked  Velma,  ‘  how  do  you 
sell  them  ?  ’ 

‘Five  cents  apiece.  Miss.’ 

,’ said  Velma.  ‘Have  you  sold 


harder  here  than  in  Europe.  The  ^ilway  Ga¬ 
zette  says  that  100  locomotives  here  do  as  much 
as  131  in  Germany,  139  in  Switzerland,  and  140  in 


Austro-Hungaiy. 

The  new  Boman  Catholic  cathedral  at  Kansas 
City  is  170  feet  long  by  70  feet  wide,  and  400  feet 
above  low  water  mark  of  the  Missouri  river.  The 
base  of  the  lantern,  150  feet  high,  oommauds  a 
splendid  prospect,  and  is  expected  to  yield  a  profit 
from  sightseers,  unless  a  tornado  takes  a  fancy 
to  it. 

He  was  a  flve-year-old  grandson  of  the  author 
of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  and  he  was  swingeing  on 
a  neighbor’s  front  gate.  “Willie,”  said  his  mo¬ 
ther,  “Mr.  Smith  does  not  like  to  have  any  one' 
swing  on  his  gate.”  “  I  don’t  care  for  Mr.  Smith,” 
was  the  reply,  “,nor  for  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  sor 
anything  that  is  his.”  “  Willie,”  again  said  his 
mother,  "  do  you  know  who  wrote  those  words 
you  use  so  ?  ”  “  No,”  said  Willie,  “  I  d’no ;  s’pect 
it  was  Gran’ma  Stowe,  though.” 

A  bottle  of  carbolic  acid  should  be  kept  in  every 
farm-house,  not  merely  as  a  disinfectant,  but  as  a 
wash  for  wounds  and  sores.  For  any  purpose  it 
should  be  diluted  with  water.  Its  power  to  de¬ 
stroy  fungus  growths  makes  carbolic  acid  invalu¬ 
able  in  pruning  orchards  of  pear,  plum,  or  peach, 
where  blight  or  other  disease  is  suspected.  The 
pruning  shears  should  be  frequently  dipped  in 


Fresh  Air  Fund,” 
and  get  you  an  opportunity  of  going  into  the 
country  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes  sir,’  replied  the  child.  ‘  They  said  they 
would  get  me  a  chance  to  go  to  some  of  them 
Eden  gardens.  I  might  got  my  name  put  down 
in  the  Mission  school,  but  Mrs.  Gummidge 
keeps  me  home  of  a  Sunday  now  to  take  care 
of  the  baby,  and  when  the  officers  comes 
around  I  aint  there.’ 

‘  Would  you  like  to  go  where  my  little  girls 
are  with  me  next  Saturday  morning?’  asked 
Mr.  Harrington. 

‘O,  sir,  it  would  be  so  nice,  so  splendid,’  said 
Katie ;  ‘  but— Mrs.  Gummidge— its  most  likely 
she  wont  let  me  go.  You  see,  sir,  the  money  I 
gets  she  says  is  a  great  considerer  with  her ; 
she  couldn’t  keep  me  no  how  without  I  sold 
the  apples  and  oranges.’ 

,  ‘After  business  hours  to-day,  I  will  go  and 
see  Mrs.  Gummidge,’ said  Mr.  Harrington.  He 
said  good-bye  to  the  little  girl,  and  left  her  with 
her  basket  of  fruit  in  the  crowd  of  newly  ar¬ 
rived  passengers. 

Mr.  Harrington  found  Mrs.  Gummidge  on 
the  third  floor  of  a  tenement  house.  At  first 
she  said  Katie  had  been  a  deal  of  trouble  to 
her ;  that  she  had  taken  care  of  her  ten  years, 
and  no  thanks  for  all  her  pains  and  sacrifices ; 
that  Katie  was  ungrateful  and  thoughtless; 
but  she  finally  admitted  that  the  money  she 
got  by  selling  the  fruit  parlhj  paid  her  for  the 
trouble  she  had  taken.  By  offering  Mrs.  Gum¬ 
midge  money,  she  jfeally  consented  to  let  Katie 
go  for  a  fortnight,  wdr.  Harrington  promised 
to  give  the  woman  the  money  when  she 
brought  Katie  to  the  depot  Saturday  morning. 

Mr.  Harrington  had  his  doubts  about  Mrs^ 
Gummidge  letting  Katie  go,  and  he  was  very 
anxious  about  it,  as  he  had  become  very  much 
Interested  in  the  child.  Saturday  morning 
came  and  Mr.  Harrington  was  very  glad  to  see 
Katie  and  the  woman  waiting.  Mrs.  Gum¬ 
midge  had  washed  Katie’s  calico  dress  and  put 
a  new  ribbon  on  her  straw  hat,  but  the  little 
girl  had  no  shoes  and  stockings.  Mr.  Harring¬ 
ton  was  a  man  full  of  business,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  items  in  Katie’s  dress  had  not  entered  in¬ 
to  his  mind;  but  there  was  twenty  minutes 
yet,  and  stores  near  the  depot,  so  he  soon  had 
Katie’s  feet  encased  in  some  handsome  striped 
stockings  and  a  pair  of  pretty  buttoned  boots. 

‘  Be  sure  ye  come  back  to  me  when  your  time 
is  up,’  said  Mrs.  Gummidge,  as  Mr.  Harrington 
put  the  money  in  her  hand,  and  she  bade  Katie 
good-bye. 

Oh  how  happy  Katie  was  when  she  got  to 
Mapledale,  and  how  good  and  kind  the  little 
girls  were  to  her.  They  took  her  all  over  the 
farm  and  explained  everything  to  her^  for  poor 
'Jittle  Katie  had  never  been  in  the  country  be- 
How  hungry  she  was.  How  she  d|:ank 
the  rich  new  milk,  and  how  heartily  she  ate 
good  Mrs.  Bement’s  snow-white  bread  and 
golden  Jersey  butter. 

‘  It’s  a  bit  of  heaven  taken  out  and  put  down 
here— isn’t  it  now? 


THE  CONTKJITEl)  HEEB-BOT. 

In  a  flowery  dell  a  herd-boy  kept  his  sheep ; 
and  because  his  heart  was  joyous  he  sang  so 
loudly  that  the  surrounding  hills  echoed  back 
his  song.  One  morning  the  king,  who  was  out 
on  a  hunting  expedition,  spoke  to  him  and  said 
‘  Why  are  you  so  happy,  dear  little  one  ?  ’ 

‘Why  should  I  not  be? ’he  answered,  ‘  our 
king  is  not  richer  than  I.’ 

‘  Indeed !  ’  said  the  king,  ‘  tell  me  of  your 
great  possessions.’  • 

The  lad  answered  ‘  The  sun  in  the  bright 
blue  sky  shines  as  brightly  upon  me  as  upon 
the  king.  The  flowers  upon  the  mountain 
and  the  grass  in  the  valley  grow  and  bloom 
to  gladden  my  sight  as  well  as  his.  I  would 
not  take  a  hundred  thousand  thalers  for  my 
hands ;  my  eyes  are  of  more  value  than  all  the 
precious  stones  in  the  world  ;  I  have  food  and 
clothing  too.  Am  I  not  therefore  as  rich  as  the 
king?’ 

‘  You  are  right,’  said  the  king,  with  a  laugh  ; 
‘but  your  greatest  treasure  is  a  contented 
heart ;  keep  it  so,  and  you  will  always  be 
happy.’ — Christian  Weekly. 


carbolic  acid  water. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Lyon,  speaking  at  a  farmers’  gather¬ 
ing,  said  that  terra  culture  will  save  all  trees  from 
all  kinds  of  vermin.  He  had  heaped  up  the  earth 
about  the  trees  to  prevent  injury  from  mice. 
Seventy  of  these  trees  were  killed  by  the  borer 
the  next  season.  The  proper  way  was  to  remove 
the  earth  from  around  the  trees  till  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  roots  were  e:^>osed.  The  borer  would 
then  strike  the  root.  The  roots  are  plenty,  but 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


Mr.  Edison’s  patents  now  number  396 — more 
than  were  ever  before  granted  to  one  man. 

Air  Currents. — The  problem  of  ascertaining 
the  laws  which  govern  the  varying  direction 
and  velocity  of  currents  of  air  at  different  alti¬ 
tudes,  has  been  attacked  in  a  somewhat  new 
manner  by  the  Balloon  Society  of  London. 
They  have  caused  a  number  of  small  balloons 
to  be  sent  up,  each  bearing  a  self-registering 
instrument  for  noting  the  altitude  reached,  and 
another  to  note  the  velocity  attained.  To  each 
balloon  was  attached  a  post-card,  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  German,  French,  and  English,  with  a 
request  that  the  finder  of  the  machine  would 
forward  it  without  delay,  with  a  note  as  to  the 
time  and  place  where  found.  The  Society  hopes 
by  such  means  “to  be  able  to  establish,  in 
course  of  time,  fixed  direction  and  velocity  of 
currents  in  the  different  strata  at  certain  times 
of  the  year.” 

Origin  of  Gold. — The  question  of  the  origin 
of  native  gold  always  has  been,  and  is  quite 
likely  to  remain,  a  disputed  question  among 
geologists  and  mineralogists.  Prof.  J.  S.  New¬ 
berry  now  contests  the  theory  that  the  grains 
and  nuggets  found  in  placers  are  formed  by 
precipitation  from  chemical  solution.  He  holds 
that  geology  teaches,  in  regard  to  the  genesis 
and  distribution  of  this  precious  metal,  that  it 
exists  in  the  oldest  known  rocks,  and  has  been 
thence  distributed  through  all  the  strata  de¬ 
rived  from  them ;  that  In  the  metamorphosis 


‘  I’ll  take  two, 
many  to-day  ?  ’ 

‘Not  yet.  The  folks  have  only  just  begun  to 
come  for  the  train  as  goes  out  at  10 : 40.  There’s 
a  train  comes  in  at  11 : 3,  that  brings  a  lot  of 
passengers  who  are  allers  pretty  good  custom¬ 
ers.  You  see  they  are  mostly  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  them  that  comes  then.  I  s’pose  they 
don’t  get  no  oranges  up  there.  Did  you  ever 
go  to  the  mountains  ?  ’ 

‘  We  are  going  now,’  said  Velma,  ‘  as  soon  as 
the  train  starts.  We  were  there  all  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  Its  just  like  the  Garden  of  Eden  up 
there.’ 

‘What  kind  of  a  garden  was  that?’  asked 
the  little  fruit-seller,  glad  to  have  some  one 
who  was  interested  enough  to  talk  to  her. 

‘  Didn’t  you  ever  read  about  it  in  the  Bible  ?  ’ 
asked  Mildred.  ‘  It  is  the  beautiful  garden  God 
put  Adam  and  Eve  into.  It  had  all  manner  of 
fruit  and  flowers  in  it.  If  I  had  been  there  I 
wouldn’t  have  paid  any  attention  to  that  hor¬ 
rid  serpent.  I  know  I  shouldn’t  have  eaten 
that  apple,  especially  when  there  were  so  many 
other  kinds  to  eat.’ 

‘I  heard  something  about  that  in  the  Mis¬ 
sion  School,’  said  the  little  girl.  ‘  There’s  some 
kind  of  serciety  that  takes  poor  children  out 
into  them  kinds  of  gardens  every  Summer.,  I 
tried  to  get  my  name  writ  down,  but  somehow 
they  never  get  mine.  I  think  as  ho»  Mrs. 
Gummidge  don’t  want  me  to  go,  and  tell^ig* 


mores,  and  one  freshman.  This  body  of  ten  is  to 
decide  matters  of  discipline.” 

American  Cultivator:  “It  will  pay  to  spend  a 
half  day  going  through  the  fields  to  see  how  many 
vacant  spaces  there  are  where  seed  has  failed  to 
come,  or  has  been  destroyed  by  birds  or  Insects, 
and  dropping  into  such  spots  a  hill  of  beans  or 
squashes,  or  a  few  turnip  seeds  or  cabbage  plants. 
Such  stolen  crops  are  often  a  success  if  properly 
looked  after,  and  help  to  pay  the  interest  and  tax¬ 
es  on  the  land ;  which  the  lying  idle  will  not  do.” 

A  plan  in  use  in  Australia  for  leading  cattle, 
said  to  be  very  effective,  is  as  follows:  Tie  the 
end  of  the  rope  around  the  base  of  the  near  horn ; 
pass  the  line  across  the  forehead,  back  behind  the 
horns  and  under  the  back  of  the  near  ear,  thence 
up  between  the  ropes  and  the  animal’s  forehead. 
When  hauled  taut,  a  bitch  is  made  which  takes  in 
the  ear,  the  least  pressure  upon  which,  by  pulling 
the  rope,  it  is  said,  prevents  the  most  obstinate 
beast  from  hanging  back. 

An  Illinois  farmer,  with  rare  ingenuity,  has  em¬ 
ployed  ants  for  very  useful  work,  as  he  reports. 
He  says  he  is  too  lazy  to  pick  potato  beetles  from 
the  vines,  and  he  does  not  like  to  use  Paris-green. 
In  this  dilemma  he  bethought  himself  of  the  pug¬ 
nacious  character  of  ants ;  so  he  carried  into  his 
potato  field  old  pieces  of  wood  in  which  ants  had 
established  their  homes,  and  left  them  to  do  the 
Last  year  the  ants  domiciled  in  two  old 


of  these  derived  rocks  it  has  been  concentrated 
into  segregated  quartz  veins  by  some  process 
not  yet  understood  ;  that  is,  it  is  a  constituent 
of  figure  veins  of  ^  geological  ages,  where  it' 
has  been  deposited  from  hot  chemical  solu- 
tions,  which  have  reached  deeply  buried 
of  viudous  kinds,  gathering  trom  them  gold 
with  other  metallic  minerals,  and  that  gold  has 
been  accumulated  through  mechanical  agents 
in  placer  deposits  by  the  erosion  of  strata  con¬ 
taining  auriferous  veihs.  According  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  Special  Agent  Clarence  King  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus,  based  upon  information  directly  from  the 
producers  of  bullion,  a  compaiison  of  the  an¬ 
nual  output  of  different  States  shows  that  the 
United  States  produce  33.13  per  cent,  of  the 
gold  yield  of  the  whole  world,  50.59  per  cent,  of 
the  silver,  and  40.91  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Of 
the  aggr^ate  supply  of  the  precious  metals. 
North  America  furnishes  55.78  per  cent. 

Armenian  Antiquarian  Discoveries.  —  The 
“Allegemeine  Zeitung”  announces  that  a  dis¬ 
covery,  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be 
overrated,  has  been  made  lately  by  a  Bavarian 
archaeologist,  Herr  Sester,  at  the  point  where 
the  Euphrates  bursts  through  the  Taurus  range. 
Here,  in  a  wild,,  romantic  district  lying  between 
Madatieh  and  Sanisat,  he  found  a  line  of  mega- 
lithic  monuments,  averaging  between  sixteen 
and  eighteen  metres  in  height,  and  bearing  in¬ 
scriptions.  They  are  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation,  and  Herr  Sester  has  no  doubt 
that  they  formed  part  of  some  great  national 
sanctuary,  dating  back  some  3,000  years  or 
more.  There  was  formerly  at  this  place  a  ne¬ 
cropolis  of  the  old  Commagene  kings,  so  that 
it  seems  reasonable  to  attribute  these  colossal 
monuments  to  this  ancient  people,  the  heredi¬ 
tary  foes  of  the  Assyrians.  Very  little  is  known 
about  them.  The  classical  writers  allude  to 
them  only  in  casual  passages,  and  the  arrow- 
headed  inscriptions,  although  mentioning  them 
very  often,  have  hitherto  gelded  scanty  infor¬ 
mation.  Herr  Sester  purposes  visiting  the 
place  next  year,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Puchstein, 
a  pupil  of  the  Berlin  Archaeological  Institute. 
Meantime  it  is  conjectured  that  they  will  be 
found  to  belong  to  the  class  of  remains  which 
Prof.  Sayce  has  designated  “Chettite  monu¬ 
ments,”  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
once  powerful  race  of  the  Chetta  or  Chatti. 

The  Waters  of  the  Ohio  Lifted. — The  tor¬ 
nado  of  Monday,  J une  18th,  at  and  near  Steu¬ 
benville,  Ohio,  was  quite  remarkable,  in  several 
particulars.  The  storm  appears  to  have  form¬ 
ed  about  a  mile  west  of  Steubenville  in  the 
Union  Cemetery,  and  to  have  moved  eastward 
until  it  reached  a  high  hill  overlooking  the 
northern  portion  of  the  city,  whence  it  descend¬ 
ed  with  terrific  force,  damaging  and  destroying 
almost  everything  in  its  path  as  it  swept  across 
the  city,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  Then  it 
plunged  into  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  lifting 
them  up  in  a  water-spout  a  distance  of  100  feet. 
It  has  been  held  all  along  that  a  considerable 
bill  on  the  west  or  southwest  of  a  town  must 
act  as  a  sure  protection  by  forcing  the  gyrating 
air  to  such  a  temporary  altitude  as  to  cause 
it  to  pass  quite  over  towns  or  farms  lying  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  east  Here,  however,  this 
comfortable  theory  seems  to  have  been  quite 
disproved.  The  whirlwind  having  made  the 
hill  is  described  as  descending  upon  the  town 
with  great  force.  Again,  if  this  storm  had  oc¬ 
curred  over  the  sea,  it  would  have  been  termed 
a  “water-spout.”  When  it  struck  the  Ohio 
River,  after  pursuing  a  destructive  course 
through  the  heart  of  the  town,  it  raised  a  col¬ 
umn  of  water  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air,  al¬ 
though  at  that  time  its  force  seemed  to  be 
nearly  spent  This  power  of  suction  possessed 
by  a  tornado  is,  however,  not  more  wonderful 
t^n  the  leaping  motion  which  the  funnel- 
shaped  cloud  often  exhibits.  The  passage  of  a 
tornado  is  so  swift,  and  its  effects  are  so  stun¬ 
ning  and  confusing,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  surprising  that  trustworthy  and  careful  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  phenomena  of  these  storms 
are  hard  to  get,  and  that  consequently  the 
meteorologists  are  only  able  to  contrive  the¬ 
ories  of  a  vwy  general  nature  to  account  for 
them.  A  glance  at  tlie  sun  with  a  good  tele¬ 
scope  shows  that  the  great  luminary  is  just 
now  as  much  disturbed  by  storms  as  the  earth. 
In  one  pfiace  in  particular,  not  far  from  the 
western,  edge  of  the  sun’s  disk,  there  is  a  group 
of  four  great  spots  which  exhibit  evidences  of 
cyclonic  motion  which  forcibly  remind  the  ob¬ 
server  of  the  Western  tornadoes,  although,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  few  hundred  yards  in  diame¬ 
ter,  tliese  whirlwinds  on  the  sun,  if  they  may 
be  so  called,  include  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  their  sweep. 


work.  _  „ 

fence-posts,  he  says,  and  cleaned  all  the  beetles 
a  qua^r  of  acre,  although  their 


Wlio  is  Mrs.  Gumj 


was  legion. 

A  novel  plan  for  setting  celery  and  cabbage 
plants,  which  has  several  desirable  points  to  rec¬ 
ommend  it,  is  to  place  them  between  the  rows  of 
your  potatoes  or  sweet  corn  after  the  last  hoeing. 
The  growing  corn  or  potatoes  will  afford  a  partial 
shade,  which  is  very  desirable  at  the  time  of  set¬ 
ting  the  young  plants,  and  imtil  they  get  fully  es¬ 
tablished,  and  yet  ripen ;  and  can  be  remov^  in 
time  for  them  to  occupy  the  ground  as  a  second 
crop.  Two  crops  on  one  piece  of  ground,  with  $10 
worth  of  labor  and  manure,  will  afford  more  profit 
than  one  crop  on  which  $5  are  expended. 

A  species  of  wild  potato,  says  an  exchange,  has 
been  discovered  on  the  table-lands  of  Southwest¬ 
ern  Arizona,  in  altitudes  of  8,000  to  12,000  feet, 
which  is  spoken  of  as  superior  in  taste  and  flavor 
to  the  best  cultivated  potatoes.  Experiments  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  are  being  made  in  the 
State  Agricultural  School  of  California.  Some 
forty  years  ago  (or  a  little  less),  and  just  when  the 
potato  blight  was  at  its  worst,  the  late  B.  H.  Stod¬ 
dard,  Esq.,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  advocated  in  The 
Courier  the  sending  an  expedition  to  the  Andes,  in 
order  to  procure  new  and  healthy  potato  seed. 
Once,  seeing  the  inevitable  way 
My  feet  must  tread  through  difficult  places  lay, 

I  cannot  go  alone,  I  cried  dismayed ; 

I  faint,  I  fall,  I  perish  without  aid. 

Yet  when  I  looked  to  see  if  help  was  nigh, 

A  creature  weaker,  wretcheder  than  I, 

One  on  whose  head  life’s  fiercest  storms  had  beat. 
Clung  to  my  garments  falling  at  my  feet. 

I  saw ;  I  paused  no  more,  my  courage  found, 

I  stooped  and  raised  her  gently  from  the  ground ; 
Through  every  peril  safe  I  passed  at  length. 

For  she  who  leaned  upon  me  gave  me  strength. 

— Phtobe  Cary. 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  report  of  a  speech 
in  giving  the  toast  of  “The  Queen,”  at  a  recent 
agricultural  show  dinner  in  Scotland :  The  Cliair- 
man  began — Now,  gentlemen,  will  ye  a’  fill  your 
glasses,  for  I’m  aboot  to  bring  forward  “  The 
Queen.”  (Applause.)  Our  Queen,  gentlemen,  is 
really  a  wonderfu’  woman,  if  I  may  say  it ;  she’s 
one  o’  the  guid  auld  sort,  nae  whigmaieeries  or 
falderals  altoot  her,  but  a  douce  daecent  body. 
She’s  respectable  beyond  a  doubt.  She  has 
brought  up  a  grand  family  o’  weelfaured  lads  and 
lassies ;  her  auldest  son  being  a  credit  to  any  mo¬ 
ther,  and  they’re  a’  weel  married.  One  daughter 
is  nae  less  than  married  to  the  Duke  o’  Argyll’s 
son  and  heir.  (C^rs.)  Gentlemen,  ye’ll  maybe 
no’  believe  it,  but  I  once  saw  the  Queen.  (Sensa¬ 
tion.)  I  did.  It  was  when  I  took  my  auld  brown 
cow  tae  Perth  Show.  I  remember  her  well ;  such 
color,  such  hair.  (Interruption,  and  cries  of  “  Is 
it  the  cow  or  the  Queen  ye  are  proposing  ?  ”)  The 
Queen,  gentlemen ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  was 
talking  aboot  the  cow.  However,  as  to  the  Queen, 
somebody  pointed  her  out  tae  me  at  Perth  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  there  she  was,  smart  and  tidy  like,  and 
says  I  to  mysel’  “  Gin  my  auld  woman  at  hame 
slips  awa  ye  need  na’  remain  a  widow  another 
hour  longer.”  (Cheers.)  Now,  gentlemen,  the 
whisky’s  guid,  the  night  is  long,  the  weather  is 
wet,  and  the  roads  are  soft,  and  will  harm  nae- 
body  that  comes  to  grief.  So  off  wl’  yer  drinks 
tae  the  bottom.  “  The  Queen.”  (Cheers.) 

Discussing  the  proper  time  to  out  hay — orchard 
grass,  for  instance — the  following  opinions  were 
expressed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  New  York 
Farmers’  Club  at  Utica,  June  15th  :  Harris  Lewis 
— I  would  cut  it  as  it  heads  out,  long  before  it 
blossoms.  I  think  mine  was  worth  more  last 
week  than  this,  and  it  is  worth  more  this  than  it 
will  be  next  week.  Mr.  Bonfoy — Prof.  Caldwell 
holds  that  cutting  before  any  heads  appear,  and 
repeated  cutting,  is  better  than  cutting  later. 
Giles  Smith — I  would  suggest  cutting  when  it  is 
fairly  headed  out  and  begins  blowing ;  I  should 
want  it  fairly  headed  out.  Mr.  Lyons — It  doesn’t 
head  out  evenly.  Mr.  Smith — And  so  if  out  when 
partly  beaded  out,  there  will  be  many  stalks  not 
headed  out.  Mr.  Bonfoy — It  is  cut  early  because 
it  is  more  digestible  and  nutritious.  Mr.  Bat¬ 
chelor— The  sugar  is  more  abundant  in  the  green 
grass  than  in  the  dry,  and  the  grass  is  more 
easily  digested.  Mr.  Butler— Orchard  grass  and 
ail  grass  has  grown  so  rapidly  this  year  that  it 
has  not  the  sugar  and  nutriment  it  should  have. 
Should  we  not  allow  it  to  stand  longer  on  this 
account  ?  Mr.  Lewis — By  no  means.  It  will  con¬ 
tain  no  more  nutriment  hereafter.  We  don’t  com¬ 
mence  cutting  hay  until  after  we  should  have  fin¬ 
ished.  We  ought  to  cut  earlier,  even  if  we  get 
less.  Mr.  Whiffln  said  he  knew  the  value  of  sugar 
as  feed.  He  gave  an  instance  of  fattening  pigs  on 
shipboard  by  molasses. 


llgious  toptes. 
intimately  without  being  impressed  with  the  high 
moral  tone  of  the  man.  He  was  a  thorough  Puri¬ 
tan  in  his  habitual  unflinching  adherence  to  duty, 
and  yet  there  was  no  painful  or  uncomfortable,  or 
even  self-complacent  consciousness  of  self-sacri¬ 
fice  therein.  He  had  as  free  and  cheerful  spirit 
in  bis  religion  as  I  have  known  in  any  man. 
He  had  a  profound  trust  in  God,  and  an  abiding 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  And  withal,  af¬ 
ter  some  years  of  acquaintance  growing  more  and 
more  intimate,  there  appeared  an  underflow  of 
tender  religious  feeling  which  at  first  surprised 
me,  but  of  which  I  saw  more  and  more  thencefor¬ 
ward  to  the  end. 

I  have  spoken  longer  than  I  had  intended.  I 
will  not  venture  to  obtrude  on  your  attention  the 
memories  of  my  own  relations  with  this  dear  man 
of  Gk>d.  For  all  the  years  of  my  close  connection 
with  him,  I  cannot  recall  a  word  or  act  which  low¬ 
ered  my  respect  for  him  as  a  man,  or  impaired  my 
attachment  to  him  as  a  friend.  How  strange  the 
providence  which  laid  him  aside  from  his  work  at 
a  time  when  such  men  as  he  are  sorely  needed ! 
How  much  we  have  missed  him  during  these 
months  of  failing  health !  How  much  we  shall 
miss  him  now  that  his  name  must  be  taken  from 
the  roll,  and  we  must  turn  to  others  for  that  coun¬ 
sel  and  sympathy  which  for  so  long  a  time  have 
been  given  by  him  1  But  this  is  but  the  earthward 
side  of  this  providence.  What  an  awakening  must 
that  have  been  when  that  intellectual  vision, 
which  during  these  months  past  has  been  closing 
to  the  things  of  earth,  two  days  ago  was  opened  to 
the  light  of  heaven  I 

Doubtless  In  all  our  thoughts  this  afternoon  there 
is  associated  the  memory  of  that  other  dear  and 
honored  servant*  of  God  whose  funeral  we  attend¬ 
ed  a  few  months  since  (it  seems  but  a  few  days) 
in  ]this  place.  Brothers  by  the  strongest  of  bonds, 
their  lives  ran  along  through  all  these  years  in 
parallel  and  often  in  converging  lines.  How  often 
has  each  spoken  to  me  of  the  other,  and  told  of 
their  early  associations  and  attachments,  of  their 
homes  for  many  years  side  by  side,  of  the  loving 
appreciation  with  which  each  regarded  what  the 
other  was  permitted  to  do  for  his  Lord.  So  as 
they  have  both  now  gone  from  us,  with  but  a  little 
interval  between,  may  we  not  comfort  our  hearts 
with  what  one  has  told  us,  who  next  to  St.  John 
at  Patmos,  has  seen  most  clearly  what  our  eyes 
long  to  see?  “Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that 
these  two  men  went  in  at  the  gate ;  and  lo !  as 
they  entered  they  were  transfigured,  and  they  had 
raiment  put  on  that  shone  like  gold.  There  were 
also  .that  met  them  with  harps  and  crowns,  and 
gave  them  to  them — the  harps  to  praise  withal, 
and  the  crowns  in  the  token  of  honor.  Then  I 
heard  in  my  dream  that  ail  the  bolls  in  the  city 
rang  again  for  joy,  and  that  it  was  said  unto  them 
•  Enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord.’  I  also  heard 
the  men  themselves  that  they  sang  with  a  loud 
voice,  saying  *  Blessing  and  honor  and  glory  and 
power  be  unto  BLim  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb,  forever  and  ever.’  Now  just 
as  the  gates  were  opened  to  let  in  the  men,  I  look¬ 
ed  in  after  them,  and  behold  the  city  shone  like 
the  son,  the  streets  also  were  paved  with  gold ; 
and  in  them  walked  many  men  with  crowns  on 
their  hea^  palms  in  their  hands,  and  golden 
har^  to  slug  praises  withal.  There  were  also  of 
them  that  bad  wings,  and  they  answered  one  an¬ 
other  without  intermission,  saying  ‘  Holy,  holy, 
holy  is  the  Lord.’  And  after  that  they  shut  up 
the  gates.  Which  when  I  had  seen,  I  wished  my¬ 
self  among  them.” 

•William  1.  Dod<e,  a  brother-in-law  ot  Mr.  White. 


‘  She’s  the  woman  that  keeps ’me.’  ^  ^  ^ 

‘Haven’t  you  any  father  or  mother f’s^id 
Velma  in  a  pitiful  tone  of  voice. 

‘O  no;  they  died  long  ago;  when  I  was  a 
baby,  Mrs.  Gummidge  says,  and  she  took  me.’ 

‘  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  live  and  bear  it,’ 
said  Mildred. 

‘  You  has  to  live,  and  you  has  to  bear  it.  Miss, 
But  I  wish  that 


’  she  said  to  Mildred  one 
day,  when  they  went  through  the  pretty  mead¬ 
ows  gathering  the  daisies  and  buttercups.  ‘  If 
I  could  only  stay  here  always— always !  ’  said 
the  poor  little  girl,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

‘  How  I  wish  you  could  I  ’  said  her  compan¬ 
ion. 

‘Do  you  think  if  I  prayed  and  prayed  very 
loud  and  hard,  that  the  Lord  would  tell  them 
to  keep  me  here  ?  I’d  work  and  work  ever  so 
hard  for  Mrs.  Bement !  ’ 

O  how  the  little  girls  wished  poor  Katie  could 
st  ly  always !  The  fortnight  passed  like  a  dream 
to  the  three  little  girls,  and  Katie’s  time  was 
Vip.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Harrington  was 
going  to  the  city,  and  had  planned  to  take 
Katie  with  him. 

After  supper  nothing  could  be  found  of  the 
little  girl;  everybody  hunted  everywhere.  It 
was  dark,  and  the  child  had  not  come  in.  Mr. 
Bement  was  looking  about  for  her,  when  he 
heard  some  noise  in  an  old  shed  back  of  the 
barn.  He  listened :  it  was  Katie  sobbing !  He 
looked  through  an  opening  in  one  of  the  boards, 
and  there  he  saw  Katie  with  her  arms  around  a 
pet  lamb’s  neck ! 

‘Good-bye,  little  lamb,’  she  said ;  ‘  I’m  going 
off  to-morrow,  and  I’ll  never  see  you  any  more. 
I  do  love  you  so  dearly,  little  lamb,  and  I  do 
wish  the  good  Lord  would  let  me.  stay  here  in 
this  nice  place !  You  will  have  lots  to  eat,  but 
I  shall  be  awful  hungry  lots  of  times  after  I  go 
jaway ;  but  I  shall  think  of  you,  dear  little  lamb, 
every  day  and  every  night!  ’ 

I  Mr.  Bement’s  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  He 
jremembered  Wordsworth’s  ‘  Pet  Lamb  ’  (he 
[used  to  speak  it  at  school),  and  this  line  came 
ito  his  mind : 

klanr  flocks  wereon  the  hills,  but  thou  v.ast  owned  by  none. 

What  was  this  little  girl  but  a  stray  lamb— a 
motherless  one  ‘  owned  by  none  ’  ? 

‘Mary,’ said  he  to  his  wife  as  he  went  into 
the  house,  ‘come  with  me  a  minute.’  The 
childless  couple  stood  together,  and  looked 
upon  the  little  waif,  who  had  lain  down  with 
her  head  in  the  lamb’s  soft  fleece,  and  fallen 
asleep.  Tears  were  on  her  little  face. 


when  you  can’t  help  yourself, 
serciety  would  put  my  name  down,  and  let  me 
go  out  in  some  of  them  gardens  some  time.’ 

‘I’ll  speak  to  my  father  about  it,’  said  Vel¬ 
ma.  ‘  He  is  an  influential  man,  and  he  shall 
get  your  name  put  down.  What  is  your 
name  ?  ’ 

‘Katie  Myers,  and  I  live  at  No.  366  Williams 
street.’ 

Velma  took  her  little  memorandum  book  out 
of  her  hand-bag,  and  wrote  the  name  and  num¬ 
ber  down.  Just  then  a  gentleman  came  up  to 
the  group  and  said  ‘  What  are  you  doing  here, 
girls  ?  I’ve  been  looking  for  you  for  some 
minutes.  Your  mother  is  in  the  waiting-room. 
Come  right  along;  the  drawing-room  car  is 
open  and  we  must  get  our  chairs  as  soon  as 
possible.’  . 

‘Good-bye,  little  girl,’  said  Mildred,  looking 
back  after  they  had  started. 

‘Please  don’t  forget.  Miss,’  said  the  littl^ 
fruit-seller.  J 

‘  We  wont  forget  you,  and  we  will  tell  papc 
all  about  it,’  Mildred  said  with  a  smile  as  the// 
passed  along. 

In  a  few  moments  more  the  happy  little  girls 
had  started  on  their  journey.  The  locomotive 
puffed  and  blew  as  it  went  up  grades  and  down 
grades,  and  whistled  and  shrieked  as  only  a 
locomotive  can  do,  as  it  thundered  along 
through  the  pretty  ravines  and  over  the  moun¬ 
tains.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  it  stop¬ 
ped  at  the  station  of  Mapledale. 

‘  It  is  even  prettier  here  than  it  was  last  year,’ 
exclaimed  Velma,  as  they  stepped  on  to  the 
platform. 

‘And  there  is  Willie  Norton  with  Mr.  Be¬ 
ment’s  wagon  waiting  for  us,’  said  Mildred,  as 
she  jumped  off  from  the  platform  and  climbed 
into  the  two-seated  wagon  waiting  for  them. 

‘I  am  so  glad  June  has  come  again,  Willie,’ 
she  said  as  she  took  her  seat  in  the  wagon. 

‘  You  seem  mighty  glad  to  get  back  again,  I 
notice,’  said  the  boy.  ‘Its  been  awful  lone¬ 
some  ever  since  your  folks  left.’ 

All  the  family  were  soon  seated  in  the  pleas¬ 
ure  wagon,  and  the  trunks  were  piled  into  the 
lumber  wagon,  and  all  started  for  the  farm-  i 
house  on  the  hill,  a  mile  from  the  depot. 

Before  bed-time  the  little  girls  had  been  all 
over  the  farm,  through  the  bams  and  up  in  the 
granary.  They  had  counted  all  the  chickens, 
registered  all  the  new  calves,  and  made  friends 
of  the  new  lambs  in  the  sheep  pasture. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrington  had  boarded  at  Mr. 
Bement’s  farm-house  two  Summers.  This  was 
their  third  appearing.  They  had  found  it  very 
homelike,  and  Mrs.  Bement  a  kind  motherly 
woman,  who  made  their  three  months’  stay  a 
very  pleasant  one.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bement  had 
no  children  of  their  own,  but  they  were  viery 
fond  of  these  little  girls,  and  seemed  to  know 
how  to  make  their  farm  “the  happiest  place 
on  earth,”  as  Mildred  expressed  it.  The  cldl- 
dren  had  given  it  the  name  of  the  “  Garden  of 
Eden  ” ;  and  Willie  Norton,  the  chore  boy,  l^iad 
taken  up  the  cognomen,  so  it  was  known  all 
about  the  county  by  that  name. 

A  fortnight  h^  passed  by  when  one  night 
Mildred  awakened  Velma  and  said  ‘I  h^ve 
had  such  a  strange  dream  about  that  little  girl 
we  saw  at  the  depot,  and  of  whom  we  bou]  ;ht 
those  apples  and  oranges.  Yon  know  we 
promised  to  speak  to  papa  about  getting  1  ter 
name  on  the  “Freeh  Air  Fund.”  We  haven’t 
done  anything  about  it.’ 

‘It is  very  mean  in  us,’  said  Velma.  ‘Iim 


‘What 

doi  you  say,  Mary  ?  ’ 

‘We’ll  take  her,  Richard.  Bring  her  in.’ 

Wery  tenderly  Mr.  Bement  brought  the  little 
Waif  into  the  house,  and  they  put  her  into  her 
little  bed,  which  was  to  be  hers  for  years  to 
come,  if  the  Lord  spared  her  life.  The  Garden 
of  Eden  before  the  Fall,  indeed  was  that  farm 
that  night. 

‘  Who  knows,  if  we  had  sent  this  little  home¬ 
less  one  out  into  the  cold  world  again,  but  the 
Lord  would  have  put  angels  with  flaming 
swords  to  keep  our  gates  ever  afterwards?’ 

said  Mr.  Bement. _ 

BOYS  AND  THEIB  M0THEX8. 

Some  one  has  written  beautifully  to  the  boys 
In  the  following  manner.  Here  is  a  whole  ser 
monin  a  few  sentences  :  “  Of  all  the  love  affairs 
in  the  world,  none  can  surpass  the  true  love  of 
the  big  boy  for  his  mother.  It  is  pure  and 
noble,  honorable  in  the  highest  degree  to  both. 
I  do  not  mean  merely  a  dutiful  affection.  I 
mean  a  love  which  makes  a  boy  gallant  and 
courteous  to  his  mother,  saying  to  everybody 
plainly  that  he  is  fairly  in  love  with  her.  Next 
to  the  love  of  a  husband,  nothing  so  crowns  a 
woman’s  life  with  honor  as  this  second  love, 
this  devotion  of  a  son  to  her.  And  I  never  yet 
knew  a  boy  ‘  turn  out  ’  badly  who  began  by  fall¬ 
ing  in  love  with  his  mother.  Any  man  may  fall 
in  love  with  a  fresh-faced  girl,  and  the  man 
who  is  gallant  with  the  girl  may  cruelly  neglect 
the  worn  and  weary  wife.  But  the  boy  who  is 
a  lover  of  his  mother  in  her  middle  age,  is  a 
true  knight  who  will  love  his  wife  as  much  in 
the  sere-leaved  Autumn  as  he  did  in  the  daisied 
Spring-time.”- Gospel  Advocate. 


“What  are  these  among  so  many  ?”  Is  a  ques¬ 
tion  suggested  by  the  statement  of  a  missionary 
of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  in  Missouri, 
that  within  a  year  he  has  “gathered  2,700  into 
Sunday-schools,  while  in  that  State  there  are  about 
half  a  million  of  children  without  adequate  relig¬ 
ious  instruction,  and  in  Arkansas  the  darkness  is 
still  greater.” 


Avoid  by  all  means  the  use  of  calomel  for  bilious 
complaints.  Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills,  compounded 
entirely  of  vegetable  ingredients,  have  been  tested 
for  forty  years,  and  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  rem^y  ever  devised  for  torpldlW  of  the  liver, 
costiveness,  and  all  derangements  of  the  digestive 
apparatus. 
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pgPABTmyT. 

UKAV  WBAT. 

A  cardhil  report  has  been  prepared  for  the 

indiromSi 

MmA  Lan*.  on  samples  of  Indian  wheat  which 
were  forwarded  to  them  with  directions  to  ex- 
rtlh  the  dbjMt  ot 
l»rUrt4hin<ng  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of 
the  flour  and  bread  manufactured  thwefrom, 
both  by  the  grinding  and  roUer-crushmg  sys¬ 
tems,  ‘^Messrs.  MDougall  gave  in  tab^ted 
form  the  results  obtained  by  mUling  md  wn- 
verting  into  bread  samples  of  fine  soft  white 


average  hard  red  Indian  wheats,  comj^ng 
them  with  the  oorrcsponding  results  ^t^ed 
in  the  case  of  various  representative  wheats  or 
other  oountiiee,  and  commenting  on  the  larra 
thus  brought  out,  they  say :  To  any  one  expert 
enced  in  the  reqitirements  of  the  wheat  and 
flour  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  most  other  countries,  it  wiU  be  evident 
t.hAf.  there  is  no  probability  of  these  to^an 
wheats  coming  into  demand  for  manufacturing 
Into  flour  without  a  liberal  admixture  of  other 
wheats.  They  all  possess  in  a  marked  deg^ 
the  same  characteristics  of  great  dryness  and  a 
distinct  heavy  and  almost  aromatic  flavor,  m- 
separable  from  wheats  grown  in  the  cli^^ 
and  soils  of  the  tropics.  But  these  characteris¬ 
tics  do  not  detract  from  their  usefulness  m  any 
important  degree.  ...  We 
be  exceedingly  us^ul  wheats — in  fact,  MJdly 
equalled  for  what  is  defldent  and  wanting  m 
the  RngHwb  markets  by  any  other  wh^ts. 
Their  great  dryness  and  soundn^ 
them  invaluable  for  admixture  with  English 
wheats  that  are  in  any  degree  out  of  condition 
trough  moisture.  Added  to  their  donees 


consequent  greatness  of  the  yield  of  the  flour, 
must  always  place  them  in  the  front  raM  M  a 
“miller’s”  wWt,  whenever  they  are  handled 
with  reasonable  intelligence  and  sk^  Such 
unprecedented  yields  of  flour,  as  shown  by 
these  wheats,  ranging  (by  ordinary  gmam^ 
from  77.46  to  80.62  per  cent,  against  English 
66.2  and  American  Spring  72.2,  speaks  voltes 
in  their  favor,  and  their  value  is  still  further 
increased  by  another  point  of  merit  of  almost 
equal  importance,  viz :  a  larger  percent^e  of 
bread  may  be  obtained  than  from  any  other  of 
the  flours  included  in  this  review.  Glancing  at 
all  the  facte  elaborated,  it  is  evident  that  these 
wheats  afford  a  larger  margin  of  profit  both  to 
the  miller  and  baker  than  any  other.  We  ven¬ 
ture  to  record  a  conviction  we  have  long  held, 
strongly  emphasized  by  the  results  of  these  ex¬ 
perimental  workings,  of  the  measureless  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  great  resources  of  the  Indian  Em¬ 
pire  being  developed  to  the  utmost  in  produc¬ 
ing  wheat  for  this  country.  The  character  and 
general  excellence  of  the  Indian  wheats  are  im¬ 
proving  with  the  deliveries  of  each  successive 
season.  The  Indian  wheats  now  specially  un¬ 
der  review  were  delivered  to  us  in  excellent 
condition,  with  freedom  from  dirt  (except  Lot 
No.  3),  barley,  gram,  and  other  impurities,  also 
with  a  freedom  from  weevil,  rarely  equalled  by 
Indian  wheats,  except  the  prime  parcels  of  the 
past  season,  and  there  is  no  doubt  an  outlet  in 
this  country  and  the  European  continent  for 
unlimited  quantities  at  prices  that  shall  prove 
remimerative  to  all  parties  concerned,  either  in 
their  growth,  transportation,  or  conversion  in¬ 
to  flour  and  bread. 

MOB  BEBTT  HTOB  FROM  EUROPE. 

“  Perhaps  you  think,”  said  a  New  York  deal¬ 
er  in  eggs  lately,  “  that  the  eggs  you  have  for 
'  breakfast  are  hatched  at  early  dawn  the  same 
maming.  op  Long  Island,  or  in  Jersey.  But 
they  aaay  have  oome  from^^hlo,  Indiana,  or 
'Iowa,  and  p^i^ly  from  D«imark,  Germany, 
Italy,  or  Turkey.  This  Importation  has  been 
going  on  about  a  year..  Outs  was  the  first 
mm  to  import  eggs.  A  detder  in  Denmark  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  export  them  to  Eng¬ 
land,  found  he  had  packed  an  excess  of  ^gs. 
do  to  get  them  off  his  hands  he  shipped  them 
to  us.” 

“  How  do  they  differ  from  our  eggs  ?  ” 

“  They  are  smaller,  but  as  good,  if  not  better, 
in  quality.  Coming  from  a  cooler  country,  and 
being  transported  across  the  sea,  where  the 
temperature  is  also  cool,  they  keep  better  than 
the  we  get  from  the  West.” 

“  How  long  will  an  e^  keep  ?  ” 

“  I  have  known  ^gs  to  keep  as  long  as  eight 
months,  but  we  do  not  usually  keep  them  long¬ 
er  than  a  couple  of  months,  imless  they  are 
limed.  When  eggs  are  cheap  they  are  put  in 
lime  water.  This  closes  the  pores  of  the  shells 
and  preserves  the  eggs  imtil  the  Winter,  when 
they  are  scarce.  But  you  can’t  use  them  for 
boiUng,  because  they  explode.” 

“  Do  you  sell  these  imported  e^s  because 
the  sapply  from  this  country  is  too  small  ?  ” 

“  E^^  are  so  cheap  in  Denmark  and  Ger¬ 
many  that  we  can  afford  to  undersell  home 
dealers  in  the  scarce  season,  when  prices  are 
high.  At  those  times  we  run  out  our  imported 
eg^.  We  only  import  them  between  Autumn 
and  early  Summer.  In  Summer  the  weather  is 
too  hot  for  them  to  keep  well ;  and  besides, 
prices  are  low.  Between  l^t  Fall  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  month  we  imported  two  thousand  barrels, 
containing  about  eighty  dozen  each.  Other 
firms  are  Importing  at  about  the  same  rate.” 

“  Do  you  get  your  e^fs  only  from  Denmark 
and  Gtermany  ?  ” 

“  They  oome  from  the  ports  of  those  coun¬ 
tries,  but  the  dealers  in  those  ports  in  turn  col¬ 
lect  quantities  of  eggs  from  Turkey  and  Italy, 
and  no  doubt  many  of  the  eggs  we  import  oome 
from  those  places.” 

oowBorr  side  to  death. 

There  arrived  on  the  Burlington  train  last 
night  a  well  known  dtizen  of  Greeley,  who  wili 
probably  die  from  the  effects  of  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  in  one  of  the  most  harrowing  accidents 
that  has  a  place  in  the  history  of  round-up  sen¬ 
sations  in  the  West  The  victim  is  Mr.  Charles 
Hughitt  The  Little  Frenchman  range  in  South¬ 
western  Nebraska  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  cattle  sections  of  the  country.  In 
that  neighborhood  Hughitt  was  one  of  the 
most  noted  among  the  cowboys.  A  college 
graduate,  he  combined  intelligence  with  that 
rare  courage  which  the  better  class  of  cowboys 
always  display  on  the  range.  He  was  more 
than  valiant. 

On  the  day  in  question  the  herds  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  stockmen  were  well  gathered  on  the  briitk 
of  a  large  mesa  which  overlooked  the  Little 
Frenchman  river.  The  bluff  was  at  least  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  stream.  While  the  cat¬ 
tle  were  being  cut  out  a  steer  broke  away  and 
made  a  dash  along  the  edge  of  the  yawning 
ohaam.  Between  was  the  swiftly  passi^  water 
and  sharp  jutting  rocks.  There  were  160  cow¬ 
boys  in  the  circle,  the  number  being  equally 
divided  among  three  outfits.  A  representative 
of  each  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  made  the 
chase.  Hughitt  was  the  foremost.  Following 
him  rdosely  were  William  Thompson  and  John 
Green.  All  three  circled  lassoes  above  their 
heetds  and  dug  spur  points  into  their  horses’ 
sides  until  the  DlcK>d  spurted.  It  was  a  rivalry 
'  of  horsemanship  and  herding  valor.  Along  the 
edge  of  the  awful  precipice  me  maddened  steer 
plunged,  the  three  ambitious  horsemen  closely 
pursuing  and  awaiting  an  advantage.  When 
about  2D0  yards  away  from  the  herd,  and  as 
the  surrounding  cowboys  were  about  to  utter 
another  yell  of  encouragement,  a  cry  of  aston¬ 
ishment  and  death  went  heavenward.  The  steer 
and  horsem^  disappear^ '  Amultaneousiy. 

The  party  rushed  to  mxs  point  of  lookout  on 
the  chasm,  only  to  see  breath  the  mingled 
bodies  of  dead  and  dying.  While  the  members 
stood  paralyzed  on  the  brink,  yet  irresolute  as 
to  what  they  should  do,  Hughitt  was  observed 
getting  to  his  feet  Biis  horse  responded  to 
the  release,  and  the  rider  after  some  difficulty 
moimted.  The  twain  by  a  drcnitous  route  tjien 
slowly  oUmbed  bac^  to  the  mesa.  Dismayed 
by  the  terrible  catastrophe,  the  cowboys  were 
fflll  standing  benumbed  with  dread  when  the 
maimed  man  appeared  among  them.  Mean¬ 
while  a  descent  was  made  into  the  cafion  by  a 
rosniiing  party.  The  steer,  the  cause  of  the 


disaster,  escaped  injury.  Green  was  found 
almost  buried  and  dead.  He  was  bruised  con¬ 
siderably,  and  all  his  limbs  were  found  broken. 
Thompson  was  found  dead  and  fearfully  muti¬ 
lated.  The  pommel  of  his  saddle  had  com¬ 
pletely  disembowelled  him. 

It  was  twenty-dght  miles  to  Culbertson  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  a  wec^ry  night’s  ride.  The  party  es¬ 
corting  Hughitt  never  heard  a  word  of  steer¬ 
ing  from  his  lips.  Finally  he  began  to  bleed  at 
the  lungs,  and  a  halt  was  made  to  determine 
the  extent  and  nature  of  his  injuries.  He  was 
dismounted  and  examined.  Imagine  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  escort  when  they  found  that  he  was 
maimed  almost  to  death.  His  collar-bone  was 
broken,  his  right  arm  was  fractured  in  two 
places,  and  from  his  right  side  there  protruded 
two  broken  ribs.  Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that 
he  was  also  internally  injured,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  sufferer  can  be  realized.  Complete¬ 
ly  worn  out  by  the  long  journey,  the  party  ar¬ 
rived  at  Culbertson  about  noon  yesterday. 
When  the  station  hove  in  sight  the  sufferer 
revived  and  began  to  express  hopes  of  recov¬ 
ery.  He  was  placed  on  the  edternoon  train 
aiiiving  at  the  hour  stated. 

“  That  is  the  grittiest  man  I  ever  met,”  said 
the  cowboy,  in  rounding  off  his  account  of  the 
occurrence.— Denver  (Col.)  Nows,  June  12. 


HOW  TO  DESTROY  IHSECTS. 

Foremost  in  the  ranks  for  mischief,  stands 
the  Colorado  beetle,  for  which  we  believe  no¬ 
thing  more  effective  has  yet  been  found  than 
Paris-green.  But  if  used  for  this  purpose,  it 
must  be  a  very  weak  solution,  as  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  will  kill  the  vines.  Tar  water  is  highly  in¬ 
dorsed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  these 
bugs,  and  is  made  by  filling  up  with  water  an 
old  tar-barrel,  and  after  standing  a  few  days  it 
is  fit  for  use.  Coal-tar  prepared  and  applied 
in  the  same  manner  is  also  effective.  This  so¬ 
lution  is  also  recommended  for  exterminating 
the  various  kinds  of  bugs  and  flee-beetles, 
which  attack  cabbage,  turnip,  and  tomato 
plants  early  in  the  Summer.  Flour  of  sulphur 
will  sometimes  drive  away  the  insect  tribe  from 
vines  and  plants,  if  sprinkled  upon  them  while 
wet  with  dew,  especially  if  the  weather  is  hot. 
Saltpetre  used  in  solution,  at  the  rate  of  one 
tablespoonful  to  a  pail  of  warm  water,  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  for  plants  infested  with  the 
yellow  butterfly.  Several  applications  are,  how¬ 
ever,  necessary,  as  these  insects  generally  stay 
a  long  time.  A  pretty  strong  solution  of  alum 
water  applied  in  the  same  manner,  will  destroy 
the  larva  of  the  cabbage  butterfly,  if  thorough¬ 
ly  followed  up.  This  solution  is  also  said  to  be 
a  good  exterminator  of  roaches,  ants,  and  other 
insects  which  sometimes  infest  our  houses. 
For  the  different  species  of  insects  which  infest 
currant  and  gooseberry  plants,  perhaps  no 
known  remedy  is  as  sure  as  white  hellebore, 
sifted  on  the  plants  while  wet. 

While  speaking  of  currants  and  gooseberries, 
allow  me  to  say,  that  to  insure  a  good  crop  of 
fruit,  we  mulch  every  Spring  with  chip  dirt 
taken  from  the  woodhouse.  This  is  the  only 
cultivation  om:  bushes  receive,  and  they  pro¬ 
duce  an  abimdance  of  fine  laige  fruit  every 
year.  This  with  the  addition  of  wood-ashes  is 
an  excellent  fertilizer  for  many  kinds  of  door- 
yard  shrubs,  such  as  the  old-fashioned  kind  of 
rosebushes,  syringas,  honeysuckles,  and  wax 
drops.  A  sprinkling  of  cold  suds  is  a  good 
remedy  to  destroy  lice  on  rosebushes.  Com¬ 
mon  wood-ashes  sifted  over  them  while  the 
dew  is  on  them,  is  said  to  destroy  the  insect 
that  sucks  the  life  out  of  the  leaves,  causing 
them  to  lose  their  color.  For  bark  lice,  such 
as  infest  fruit  trees,  swapy  and  oily  solutions, 
if  applied  in  early  Summer,  are  said  to  exter¬ 
minate  them. 

CALIFORHIA  OSTRICHES. 

The  editor  of  the  Anaheim  (Cal.)  Gazette  has 
been  viewing  the  ostriches  on  a  ranch  near 
Cost  Station.  He  says  :  “  The  female  lays  an 
egg  on  alternate  days  to  the  number  of  flifteen, 
wb^,  if-permittifid  Ao  set,  she  considers  her 
work  done.  howgv^  her 
from  her,  she  will  lay  ffilrty  before  she  ^scov- 
ers  the  deception.  Arid  such  eggs  !  The  one 
showed  us  weighs  three  and  a  half  pounds,  and 
contains  food  sufficient  to  furnish  a  plentiful 
breakfast  for  four  men.  One  would  suppose 
that  the  flavor  of  such  eggs  would  be  unpleas¬ 
antly  pronounced.  Such  is  not  the  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  flavor  not  being  as  decided  as  that  of 
duck  eggs.  What  school-boy  has  not  read  of 
the  ostrich  ^g,  and  of  its  being  hatched  in  the 
hot  sun  of  Africa’s  sunny  shore  ?  But  this  pret¬ 
ty  little  l^end,like  many  other  cherished  stories 
of  the  past,  is  all  gammon.  The  chicks  are 
brought  forth  in  the  good  old  way.  The  female 
sets  on  the  eggs  in  the  daytime,  and  the  male 
assumes  that  duty  at  night,  allowing  the  female 
to  seek  rest  and  recreation  while  he  attends  to 
the  household  duties.  It  must  be  noted  hero 
that  the  male  is  much  more  solicitous  for  his 
household  than  is  the  female.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  the  latter  prefers  to  gad 
about  rather  than  take  her  turn  at  setting,  and 
on  such  occasions  her  lord  and  meister  admin¬ 
isters  to  her  a  deserved  chastisement  by  kick¬ 
ing  her  heartily  around  the  paddock,  until  she 
manifests  proper  contrition,  and  signifies  her 
willingness  to  settle  down  on  the  eggs.  There 
is  a  moral  somewhere  about  this  incident, 
which,  when  found,  make  a  note  of.” 

VISITORS. 

“  Let  me  In,”  said  the  sunbeam. 

As  It  flickered  through  the  wood 
And  found  a  tiny  hillock 
Where  some  purple  violets  stood. 

“Let  me  in,  to  bring  you  light  and  warmth, 

I’ll  do  you  only  good. 

Let  me  in,”  said  the  sunbeam. 

As  It  flickered  through  the  wood. 

“  Let  me  in,”  said  the  raindrop. 

As  it  gently  pattered  down 
On  the  dry  grass  of  a  garden. 

In  the  hot  and  dusty  town. 

“  Let  me  in  to  the  rootlets 

That  are  growing  parched  and  brown ; 

“  Let  me  in,”  said  the  raindrop. 

As  it  gently  pattered  down. 

“Let  Me  in,”  says  God’s  Spirit 
In  accents  soft  and  low. 

To  human  hearts  made  cold  and  hard 
By  sinfulness  and  woe — 

“  Let  Me  in,  for  I  will  bring  you  joy 
That  angels  cannot  know ; 

Let  Me  in,”  said  God’s  Spirit 
In  accents  soft  and  low. 

O  blessed  rain  and  sunshine, 

Gould  grass  and  flowers  And  voice. 

How  gladly  would  they  greet  you. 

And  how  they  would  rejoice ! 

And  shall  the  hearts  of  mortals 
Befuse  a  welcoming  word 
To  the  “  still,  small  voice  ”  that  tells  them 
Of  the  coming  of  their  Lord  ? 

FEEDnrO  DOGS. 

A  dog  should  be  fed  ttcice  a  day.  I  purpose¬ 
ly  italicize  the  word  “  twice,”  for  although  the 
breakfast  should  be  a  light  one,  it  is  a  necessi¬ 
ty  of  healthful  existence.  If  it  is  not  given,  the 
bowels  become  confined,  the  bile  is  ejected  into 
fee  stomach,  the  dog  seeks  grass,  and  relieves 
himself  in  a  natural  way  of  what  nature  design¬ 
ed  as  an  aperient  A  bit  of  dry  dog-biscuit,  or 
a  drop  of  milk  or  a  basin  of  sheep’s-head  broth, 
is  all  my  own  dogs  ever  have  for  breakfast.  A 
dog  should  have  his  principal  meal— wife  a  run 
to  follow — at  4  P.  M.  in  Winter,  and  6  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Variety  and  change  from  day  to  day  are 
most  essential  Dog-biscuits,  dry  or  steeped, 
wd  mixed  wife  the  liquor  that  fresh  meat  or 
fish  has  been  boiled  in,  wife  now  and  then  oat¬ 
meal  porridge,  make  a  good  staple  of  diet 
Bread-crusts  steeped  may  be  substituted  onoe 
a  wedc.  Meat  should  be  given ;  but  unless  fee 
dog  has  abundant  exerdse,  too  much  does 
harm.  Boiled  greens  should  be  mixed  with 
fee  food  at  least  twice  a  week,  but  they  should 
be  well  mashed,  else  our  friend  will  eoge  them 
on  one  side  wife  his  nose,  and  leave  them. 
Paunches  are  good  as  a  change ;  so  are  well 
boiled  lights  and  sheep’s-head  and  broth.  The 
head  should  be  boiled  to  a  jdly,  and  no  kind 
of  meat  should  be  given  raw,  except  now  and 
then  a  morsel  of  bullopk’s  liver  or  milt,  to  act 
as  a  laxative.  Never  g^ve  raw  lights— they  car¬ 
ry  down  air  into  the  stomach,  and  may  produce 
fatal  results.  Potatoes,  rice,  and  most  garden 
roots  are  good,  and  the  scraps  of  the  table  gen¬ 
erally.  Much  caution  should  be  used  in  giving 
bones.  On  no  account  give  a  dog  fish  or  game 


or  chicken  bones.  Milk,  when  it  can  be  afford¬ 
ed,  is  very  good  for  doge,  and  buttermilk  is  a 
most  wholesome  drink  for  them.  Let  every¬ 
thing  you  give  to  a  dog  be  cleanly  and  well 
cooked,  and  do  not  entertain  the  now  exploded 
notion  that  anything  is  good  enough  for  a  d<^. 
Whatever  a  dog  leaves,  should  be  thrown  to  fee 
fowls  and  not  presented  to  him  again,  for  fee 
anliTin.!  is  naturally  dainty.  If  you  want  a  dog 
to  remain  healthy,  great  pains  should  be  taken 
that  both  personafly  and  in  all  his  surround¬ 
ings  he  is  kept  clean.  His  food  and  his  water 
should  be  pure  and  fresh  ;  the  kennel  he  lies  in 
should  always  have  clean  bedding,  and  be  peri¬ 
odically  scrubbed  and  disinfected.  Even  fee 
intide  of  his  leather  collar  should  be  kept  sweet 
and  clean.  He  ought  to  be  brushed,  if  not 
combed,  every  morning  wife  a  ordinary  brush. 
This  not  only  keeps  the  coat  clean  and  free 
from  unsightly  matting,  but  encourages  the 
growth  of  fee  “  feather,”  as  it  is  called.— Cham¬ 
bers  Journal. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Woollen. — The  Lancet  thinks  feat  if  children 
going  into  the  country,  or  elsewhere,  would 
wear  woollen  next  the  skin,  and  wear  longer 
clothing,  suspending  it  from  the  shoulders,  we 
would  hear  more  of  boisterous  health  and  less 
of  backaches  and  pains. 

A  German  doctor,  named  Senna,  recommends 
bread  made  with  sea- water  as  a  remedy  against 
scrofula  and  disorders  resulting  from  insuf¬ 
ficient  nourishment.  Sea-water  ought  to  stand 
twelve  hours  before  being  used  for  making 
dough,  in  order  to  free  it  from  impurities. 
Bread  made  with  it  has  no  impleasant  taste. 

Cure  for  Lumbago.  —  A  correspondent  in 
Smyrna,  Turkey,  sends  the  following,  and  states 
that  it  is  reliable :  Take  a  piece  of  oilskin  cloth, 
such  as  we  use  to  cover  tables,  but  of  a  soft, 
pliant  kind,  sufficiently  large  to  cover  fee  loins ; 
place  it  over  the  flannel  shirt,  and  bandage 
yourself  with  a  flannel  bandage  ;  profuse  per¬ 
spiration  will  ensue  on  the  loins,  and  you  are 
quickly  rid  of  this  wearisome  complaint. 

Snake  Bites. — In  the  course  of  discussion  on 
the  “  Poison  of  the  Viper  ”  in  the  Lancet  of 
April  28,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  commenting  on  ^ 
the  excision  of  the  bitten  part,  says  :  “  In  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  part  it  is  necessary  to  remove  all 
the  tissues  stained  the  peculiar  red  tint  caused 
by  snake  bites.” 

The  Proper  Position  for  Sleeping. — A  Gter- 
man,  Baron  Reichenbach,  has  occupied  many 
years  in  studying  the  art  of  bed-making,  or 
rather  bed-placing,  and  maintains  that  improp¬ 
erly  placed  beds  will  shorten  a  man’s  life.  If  a 
mere  magnet  exercises  an  influence  on  sensi¬ 
tive  persons,  the  earth’s  magnetism  must  cer¬ 
tainly  make  itself  felt  on  the  nervous  life  of  a 
man.  In  whatever  hemisphere,  you  should  al¬ 
ways  sleep  with  your  feet  to  the  equator,  and 
let  your  body  lie  “  true  as  a  needle  to  the  pole.” 
The  proper  direction  of  the  body  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  for  the  proper  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  many  disturbances  in  the  organ¬ 
isms  have  been  cured  by  simply  placing  the 
bolster  in  a  different  point  of  the  compass  from 
that  it  had  occupied.  Let  such  as  have  hither¬ 
to  been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  their 
heads  where  their  feet  ought  to  be,  take  to 
heart  the  example  of  the  late  Dr.  Elschwester 
of  Magdeburg,  who  died  recently,  at  the  age  of 
109  years.  The  most  unhealthy  position,  we 
are  told,  is  when  the  body  lies  due  east  and 
west.  Some  observers  assure  us  that  to  sleep 
in  such  a  posture  is  tantamount  to  committing 
suicide,  and  that  diseases  are  often  aggravated 
by  deviations  from  the  proper  postures.  So ! 

Salicin  in  Rheumatism. — Salicin  is  the  natu¬ 
ral  product  of  the  willow  root,  while  salicriic 
acid  is  the  artificial  phenol  derivative.  Dr. 
Quinlan  says  that  while  the  latter  will  some¬ 
times  sicken  even  in  moderate  doses,  almost 
any  quantity  of  the  former  can  be  given,  and  in 
the  Lancet,  May  6,  1883,  he  records  two  cases 
of  acute  rheumatism  rapidly  cured  by  its  use. 

one  dose,  daily, 

effect.  Salicin  in  very  large  doses  is  most  eas¬ 
ily  taken  by  stirring  it  into  a  hock  glass  of  milk, 
which  the  patient  rapidly  swallows  before  it 
has  time  to  settle  down  from  its  suspension.  It 
may  also  be  taken  in  wafer  paper,  or  even  in 
water,  but  in  this  case  the  bitter  flavor  is  felt. 
It  should  always  be  taken  on  an  empty  stom¬ 
ach  ;  after  food  it  often  occasions  nausea  and 
tinnitus.  Its  value  in  acute  rheumatism  can¬ 
not  be  over€stimated,  and  should  the  physician 
get  hold  of  the  case  early  he  will  likely  be  able 
to  conquer  it  before  there  is  time  for  cardiac 
complication,  so  apt  to  leave  enduring  mischief 
behind  it.  Finally,  when  the  rheumatic  sufferer 
convalesces  the  salicin  should  not  be  dropped 
too  suddenly.  For  a  week  it  should  be  given 
in  full  doses  morning  and  evening,  and  for  a 
fortnight  once  daily ;  otherwise  a  relapse  may 
supervene.  A  notable  feature  in  the  salicin 
treatment  is  its  tonic  effect  in  promoting  a 
steady  and  rapid  recovery  of  strength  and 
vigor  during  convalescence.  It  is  very  cheap, 
selling  in  England,  at  retail,  for  less  than  twen¬ 
ty-five  cents  per  ounce. — Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

A  Pleasant  Dessert.  —  Make  a  crust  for 
strawberry  shortcake ;  bake  quickly,  open  it, 
and  put  between  the  two  layers  halves  or  quar¬ 
ters  of  canned  peaches,  sprinkle  powdered  su¬ 
gar  over,  and  serve  while  hot  with  cream. 

Ginger  Pudding. — Ingredients  :  Half  pound 
flour,  quarter  pound  suet,  quarter  pound  moist 
sugar,  two  large  teaspoonfuls  of  ground  ginger. 
Mode:  Shred  the  suet  fine,  mix  with  flour, su- 
^r,  and  ginger ;  stir  well  and  put  in  a  buttered 
basin,  dry;  tie  a  cloth  over,  and  boil  three 
hours  ;  no  liquid  to  be  used.  Tried,  and  found 
good. 

Caged  Birds. — Never  let  a  birdcage  hang  in  a 
room  where  the  gas  is  alight,  unless  it  is  excep¬ 
tionally  well-ventilated  ;  the  air  near  the  ceil¬ 
ing  is  always  the  most  impure  at  night.  Set 
the  cage  on  the  ground,  and  you  will  find  the 
bird’s  health  improve.  After  the  gas  has  been 
alight  some  time,  put  your  own  head  nea  *  the 
ceiling,  and  see  how  you  would  like  to  sletip  in 
such  an  atmosphere. 

Cooking  Turnips.  —  Turnips  should  be  cut 
across  the  fibre  in  rings  of  less  than  hpdf  an 
inch  in  thickness,  for  three  reasons :  Flrft,  fee 
turnip  need  only  be  peeled  very  thin,  instep  of 
In  the  usual  manner,  thickly  and  wastMully; 
secondly,  by  so  cutting  them,  the  fibres  ate  cut 
across,  so  that  however  old  the  turnip  IsjHt  Is 
never  stringy;  thirdly,  they  require  only  |aur- 
teen  minutes  to  boil  in  plenty  of  boiling  wfcter 
and  salt,  and  thus  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  tur¬ 
nip  is  preserved ;  also,  they  can  be  more  easily 
mashed.  The  thinner  the  circles  of  turnip  are 
cut  the  quicker  they  cook,  and  the  less  fibre 
they  will  have. 

Keeping  Flowers  Fresh. — All  that  is  nec««. 
sary  to  keep  flowers  fresh,  is  to  keep  thern 
moist  and  cool.  If  people,  instead  of  dipping 
flowers  in  water,  would  simply  wrap  them  up  in 
a  wet  newspaper,  they  would  find  that  they 
would  keep  far  fresher  over  night.  A  wet  towel 
or  napkin  would  be  too  heavy,  and  crush  the 
blooms  too  much,  and  besides,  it  would  allow 
the  moisture  to  evaporate  too  easily. 

THE  BREWTEG  OF  BEER. 

There  seems  to  be  no  danger  of  a  dearth  of 
lager  beer  in  this  country.  According  to  the 
statistics  published  in  The  Western  Brewer, 

“  the  total  brew  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  May  1, 1888,  was  17,349,424  barrels 
of  thirty-one  gallons  each,  a  net  increase  over 
fee  preceding  year  of  7^,062  barrels,  or  4.41 
per  cent.”  New  York  State  comes  flret,  wife 
6,848,264  barrels;  Pennsylvania  second,  wife 
1,706,946  ;  Ohio  third,  with  1,686,362 ;  Wiscon¬ 
sin  fourth,  wife  1,298,183 ;  Dllnois  fifth,  wife 
1,071,403 ;  Missouri  sixth,  wife  1,022,669 ;  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  seventh,  with  867,711 ;  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  eighth,  with  843,205.  Alabama’s  brew  was 
8  barrels,  a  net  increase  of  8  barrels.  North 
Carolina,  in  spite  of  its  affection  for  moonshine 
whiskey,  increased  her  product  of  lager  from  26 
to  31  barrels.  Arkansas,  Florida,  Maine,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  Vermont  show  no  change.  The 
total  quantity  of  fee  brew  in  these  States  was  0. 
Beer-drinking  seems  to  be  one  of  the  steady 


20.27  }  of  Connecticut;,  which  increased  its  brew 
18.89  per  cent.  Minnesota  shows  an  increase  of 
7.66,  Cper  cent.,  Wisconsin  of  9.65,  New  Jersey  of 
Statetolifornia  of  7.9,  and  New  York  of  6.6.  Ten 
hajps  k  showed  a  decrease.  Iowa,  affected  per- 
698  boy  the  dread  of  prohibition,  produced  24,- 
less,  tarrels  less,  and  Kentucky  19,088  barrels 
New  lian  in  fee  previous  year.  Of  fee  cities, 
phia,£ork  brewed  3,239,908  barrels ;  Philadel- 
943,8a,023,614 ;  Milwaukee,  986,388  ;  St  Louis, 
BostaO ;  Brooklyn,  836,379 ;  Cincinnati,  772,392 ; 
the  pn,  756,140 ;  and  Chicago,  676,553.  In  1880 
of  Ntopulation  of  fee  United  States,  exclusive 
year^al  Dow,  was  50,166,782,  for  whom  in  fee 
144  fading  May  1, 1883,  were  brewed  637,832,- 
to  SRallons  of  l^er  beer,  or  nearly  ten  gallons 
paopch  person.  Take  out  fee  total  abstinence 
and  le,  whiskey-drinkers,  and  children  in  arms, 
r«mlt  will  be  seen  that  the  allowance  of  the 
sio^r  beer-drinker  must  be  pretty  large. 

fee  taste  for  imported  beers  is  growing, 
froinie  foregoing,  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
in  sx  a  leading  “beer  organ.”  It  is  interesting 
siontveral  respects,  as  showing  fee  huge  dimen- 
seoo.i  to  which  this  traffic  has  attained  ;  and 
a  pond,  as  indicating  the  enormous  capacity  of 
ing  rtion  of  our  population,  chiefly  those  hail- 
poprfrom  Germany,  for  beer.  Not  half  of  our 
— arUation— we  should  hope  not  even  a  fourth 
mysfe  habitual  beer-drinkers,  and  hence  the 
theory  is  really  great  as  to  what  becomes  of 
ab^  enormous  yearly  product  as  indicated 
|ve.] 

t  - 

O'  LITTIiE  TDI. 

rer  the  paling  peeped  little  Tim, 

HWith  a  roguish  look  in  hie  bright  brown  eyes ; 

J  called  to  the  children  to  come  to  him 
Br^nd  help  him  to  catch  the  butterflies. 

Owned  and  burned  by  the  Summer’s  sun, 

Hinder  a  hat  of  plaited  straw, 

^ful,  healthy,  and  full  of  fun, 
j  ^as  the  cheerful  face  I  saw. 

’teard  the  hum  of  the  honey-bee, 

TbChe  chirp  of  grasshoppers,  shrill  and  clear, 
je  robins  singing  amid  the  trees, 

Thflie  clattering  scythes  in  the  meadows  near, 

%  rustling  leaves  of  the  apple-boughs, 

TtChe  murmuring  sound  of  the  hillside  stream, 
^tinkling  bells  on  the  distant  cows, 
j  ^hile  I  sat  in  a  sweet  day-dream. 

Ashioned  a  future  for  my  boy, 

My,g  only  a  hopeful  mother  can ; 

I  soul  seemed  filled  with  a  sense  of  joy, 

Tmsaw  him  grow  to  a  goodly  man. 

'je  prop  and  stay  of  my  feeble  frame, 

Htfhe  pride  and  love  of  my  later  days ; 

1  moimted  the  splendid  heights  of  fame — 

,j,^en  uttered  his  honest  praise. 

%day,  while  the  Winter  wind  blew  shrill 
W^hrough  the  moaning  pines  in  the  valley  below, 
i  bore  him  sadly  over  the  hill, 

Un  .nd  laid  him  under  the  drifting  snow. 

I3er  the  willows  blue  and  bare, 

U^nder  the  dark  clouds  cold  and  gray, 
ner  the  snowflakes  cold  and  fair, 
j  we  burled  our  hopes  to-day. 

dream  again,  while  to-night  I  stand 
OlBy  the  window  and  gaze  at  the  howling  storm, 

•j  my  little  boy  in  the  better  land ; 

TlAnd  I  seem  to  see  his  shining  form  [wait 

nrough  a  rift  in  the  clouds  while  I  watch  and 
Y  For  the  joyous  summons  to  go  to  him. 
es,  peeping  over  the  golden  gate, 

I  Shall  meet  my  little  Tim. 

I  — Our  Continent. 

i  Sunday  trains  for  business  and  occasional 
Bxcurtions  are  now  run  on  all  the  principal 
tailroads  in  Connecticut.  A  few  Sundays  ago 
fee  superintendent  of  one  of  the  roads  (who  is 
One  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,)  that  runs  a  milk  train 
ti0  Sunday,  said  to  his  little  boy  who  was  play- , 
isT  with  a  toy  train  of  cars  ‘  Don’t  you  know  it 
yoilunday,  and  that  you  should  not  play  with 
pedr  cars  on  the  Lord’s  Day  ?  ’  The  boy  stop- 
‘n,  looked  thoughtful  a  moment,  and  replied 
es,  papa,  but  this  is  a  milk  train.’ 

Tiiiutterfly  basked  on  a  baby’s  grave, 

“  here  a  lily  hajl  danced  to  grow : 

i 

the  ehiimbyard  low  ?  ” _ 

^^^Hlkhtly  soared  through  the  sunny  air, 
from  its  shining  track : 

“  ^WBa  worm  till  I  won  my  wings ; 

And  she  whom  thou  moum’st  like  a  seraph  sings 
‘  'Would’st  thou  call  the  blessed  one  back  ?  ’  ” 

_  —Mrs.  Sigourney. 

‘  Mother,  I  suppose  the  wind  whistles  for  the 
leaves  to  dance  by,’  remarked  Tommy  one  day 
as  be  bounded  into  the  house. 


EXTENSIVE  ARRANGEMENTS 
Have  been  completed  which  we  are  enabled  to 
supply  the  Compound  Oxygen  for  home  me  to  any 
extent,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  giving  at  the 
same  titne  the  right  of  free  consultation  hy  letter  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  a  patient  may  he  using  the  Treatment. 
Every  ease  submitted  to  us  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidei^.  Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  its 
nature,  action,  and  results,  with  reports  of  cases 
and  full  information,  sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  A 
Falen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  operates  radically  upon  and 
through  the  blood,  and  is  a  safe,  reliable,  and  ab¬ 
solute  cure  for  the  various  diseases,  complaints, 
and  disorders  due  to  debility,  or  to  any  constitu¬ 
tional  taint  or  infection. 


No  Whiskey! 


Brown’s  Iron  Bitters 
is  one  of  the  very  few  tonic 
medicines  that  are  not  com¬ 
posed  mostly  of  alcohol  or* 
whiskey,  thus  becoming  a 
fruitful  source  of  intemper¬ 
ance  by  promoting  a  desire 
for  rum. 

Brown’s  Iron  Bitters 
is  guaraqteed  to  be  a  non¬ 
intoxicating  stimulant,  and 
it  will,  in  nearly  every  case, 
take  the  place  of  all  liquor, 
and  at  the  same  time  abso¬ 
lutely  kill  the  desire  for 
whiskey  and  other  intoxi¬ 
cating  beverages. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Rice,  editor  of 
the  American  Christian  Re¬ 
view,  says  of  Brown’s  Iron 
Bitters: 

Cin.,0.,  Nov.  i6,  i88i. 

Gents : — The  foolish  wast¬ 
ing  of  vital  force  in  business, 
pleasure,  and  vicious  indul¬ 
gence  of  our  people,  makes 
your  preparation  a  necessity ; 
and  if  applied,  will  save  hun¬ 
dreds  who  resort  to  saloons 
for  temporary  recuperation. 

Brown’s  Iron  Bitters 
has  been  thoroughly  tested 
for  dyspepsia,  indigestion, 
biliousness,  weakness,  debil¬ 
ity,  overwork,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  consumption, 
liver  complaints,  kidney 
troubles,  &c.,  and  it  never 
fails  to  render  speedy  and 
permanent  relief 


CAUGHT 

A  BAD  COLD 


The  SUMMER  COLDS  and 
Coughs  are  quite  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  those  of 
midwinter. 

But  they  yield  to  the  same 
treatment  and  ought 
to  be  taken  In 
time. 

For  all  diseases  of  THROAT, 
NOSTRILS,  HEAD  or 
BREATHING  AP¬ 
PARATUS 

PerryDam’sPainller 

Is  the  SOVEREIGN  Remedy 


ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP 

PAIN  KILLER 


GOLEHAN,  ANTHORT  &  CO. 

Nurserpen,  HeDeva,  N.  V. 

(Successors  to  Herrell  k  Ooleman), 

OFFER  A  FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  6RAPEVINES. 

Having  rebuilt  their  Greeahousee,  Introduced  the  White 
Sprln  Water  and  the  new  Catohpole  Steam-Heating  Appe- 
ratos,  they  are  prepared  to  propagate  a  larger  and  better 
stock  of  Vines,  kc.,  than  ever  before. 

Strong  vines  of  Don  Juan,  JarrEBSON,  PoexuNoroa, 
FBKNTiaS,  LADT  WASHINOTOX,  MOOBX'g  Xaslt,  and  VSB- 
OKNXX8,  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  at  each.  Catalogues  lOo. 

WM.  H.  OOLEMAN.  H.  ANTHONY. 


DRESSING 


NO  ‘TTASTB. 

2T0  TBOtrSLS. 
AL’WATS  EBAST. 
A  OOOC~ 

BAT.AT^ 

ASSimSD. 
RICH,  ~ 
■^OLBSOIOG, 


A  Beautiful  LaWn 

Can  be  obtained  by  Sowing 

HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL  PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 

A  mixture  composed  of  selected  grasees  idenUcal 
with  those  used  in  foralng  the  lawns  of  ^ 
York’s  fsmoBS  nark.  One  quart  of  this  seed  wHI 
MW  an  ares  or».xl6ft.,  equaling  «•  sq.ft.,  er 
for  an  acre  4  bushels  are  required.  Instructions 

"Evsrything  forth.  Carden- 

It—  o®  .ppUcdwi. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  A  37  Cortlandt  St.,  Nzw  York. 


XHEX:  WESTEMN 

ARM  MORTOABE  CO. 

lAwreneepKaa.  .cBers  to  Jjg 

best  securities  In  the  market.  FlIIST 
Sfortmte  LOAMH  HPo» 
tarmt.  Tntere.t  and  nrinclpsi  palil  on  dayet 


XnTTRZTXOVS. 

The  most  delicitnu  and  the  moet  popular  mayonalse  for  all 

kinds  of  SALAJ98,  RAW  TOMATOES,  CABBAGB, 
COLD  MBATS,  FISH,  Etc.,  ever  sold. 

B.  R.  BVRKEE  CO.,  New  Tork. 


U.  S.  MfsU  Steamships. 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GUSGOW  via  LOHDONDEMT. 

From  Pier  80,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $88.  Prepaid  $21. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  QU^NSTOWN  SERVIGE. 

From  Pier  No.  41,  North  River,  New  York. 

FURNES8IA  Sails . June  30,  August  4. 

BELGRAVIA  “  . June  16,  July  21,  August  26. 

CITY  OF  ROME  “  . June9, July  14,AugU8tl8. 

Cabin  passage  $60  to  $126,  according  to  accommodations. 

Second  Cabin  and  Steerage  as  above. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  ot 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  &c.,  apply  to 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


NAVAL  BAmES.» 

By  EDWARD  SHIPPEN,  Medical  Director  U.SJI. 
A  Thrilling  Pictorial  History  of  the  World’s  great  Sea 
Fights,  with  specimens  of  Naval  Architecture  of  all 
ages.  A  record  of  wonderful  Exploits  more  Interest¬ 
ing  than  fiction.  Price  onlv  fS.  It  sells  everywhere. 
A^ehinPR  make  $100.00  per  month.  Addrem 
&JlMl^^Jj.0.HcCvBnT  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KXfO.eotuidering  qualUt.  rhemweat.  ForeaMsh,cm9r 
paymcBta.  or  rented.  ILLUSTRATED  C ATA- 

LO«UEti,  of  100  Styles,  with  net  prices,  sent  free. 
The  MASON  AND  HAMLIN  Orgma  sad  PlaaaOa., 
154  Tremont  St.,  Boston ;  46  E.  14th  St.  (Union  Square), 
New  York ;  149  W abash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


IPARKER’S  GINGER  TONICl 


Gingei;  Buchu  Man¬ 
drake  and  many  of  the 
best  medicines  known 
are  combined  in  ^  Par¬ 
ker’s  Gin^r  Tonic,  in¬ 
to  a  medicine  of  such 
varied  powers,  as  to 
make  it  the  greatest 
Blood  Puriher  and  the 

BcttNultIiAtlrti|tii 
Bsstoror  Ever  Cied 
_  It  cures  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  diseases  of  the 
Stomach,  Bowels,  Liver 

HAIR 

«€<momlc«l  hair drtzztaf .  o*her  Tomes^M 

tr  faiU  to  rtftoro  tho  yoathfol  It  never  intoxioatcfc 
color  and  boanty  to  gray  Hair.  Hiscox  &  Co.$  N.  Y* 
9  SOe.  A  il  ilMM  at  dmnrlztt.  Largo  tavlog  baylog  |1  rtao 


THE  ADAMS  &  WESTLAKE 

WIRE  GAUZE,  NON-EXPLOSIVE 


J.  &  R.  LAMB 


59  Carmine  St.,  N.  ¥. 


1®" 

[i'VilR 

t  FONTS, 
,  &c.,  &c. 


Memorial  STAINED  BLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 


TBE  nt«I  lElEGlf  BELL  FODIBEV. 

Clinton  H.  Meneely  Bell  Gouipany, 

TROY,  x\.  Y., 

Manufacture  a  special  quality  of  Bells.  Oldest  Workmen. 
Greatest  Experience.  liargest  Trade.  Special  attention 
giyen  to  Church  Bells.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
1826.  Chuirch,  Chapel,  School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells*  also  Chimes  and  Peals. 

Meneely  a  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


The  Old  Re¬ 
liable  in  a  new 
dress.  Hand¬ 
somely  de- 
signed,  nickel 
iilatecl  Aunt. 
Only  stove  made 
with  onr  Patient 
Double  WaJM 
Air  Box,  which 
keeps  the  flame 
steady  when 
placed  in  a 


..js  iw.  B.-The 
“A.  A  W;”8toves 
g  jt  bum  kerosene 
and  not  that 
dangrrouR  flu¬ 
id  gasoline. 

Enquire  of  your  Dealer  or  send  to  us  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  circulars. 

THE  ADAMS  &  WESTLAKE  MANFC  CO. 

94  Rtate  at.,  ChleBco.  lOO  Beckman  at,  I  „ 

«&  aoumer  at.,  Bfwtoa.  »  EMt  14tk  at..  P*  *  • 


tm  000,000  £i.oxrefli 

V  _  ja  on  the  line  of  the 

iUI  WISC0N8H  CENTRAL  B.  B. 

Addren,  j^gi  Foil  parttculan 

CHARLES  L  .COIBY,^^^ 

Land  Commiss’nei^^M  w  ^^^g 

MILWAUKBE.WIS. 

HO'  TTKT^eiOOZlTSXN’. 
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NEW  STTliES:  Gold  Beveled  Edge  and 
Chromo  Visiting  Cards,  finest  quality, 
largest  variety,  and  lowest  prices.  SO  Chromes  with  name, 
10c.,  a  present  with  each  order.  CLINTON  BROS,  k  CO., 

Clintonvllle,  Conn. 


Vi  ARRII 

@1 


AfiPHTC^snted  forthe  immensely  popular  book,  Tbg 
MCI  Ci  II  I  OLivftf.  ,,1  all  the  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.  Coaptetg 
b  one  large  elegant  illustrated  volume.  The  fastest  selling  book 
In  America.  Immense  profits  to  Agents.  Every  intelligent  per* 
•onwentsit.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent.  Libewtl 
tenm  free.  AddreM  Hallbt  Book  Co.,  Portland,  Meiam 


Preston,  Kean  &  Co,, 
BANKERS, 
CHICAGO. 

Accounts  of  {  reoelv^. 


Miscellaneoos 


Accounts  of  {  reoelv^. 

'  With  Government  and  State  Bonds. 
With  MunlclpsLl  and  School  Bonds. 
Ciinnlu  InuAAfAra  With  Prime  Railroad  Bonds, 
ouppij  inTBSIUlS  '  with  6  per  cent  Car  Trust  OerUll- 

Choloe  Commercial  Paper. 
Collections  receive  prompt  atten- 

Miscellaneons  I  Government  Ltmd  Scrip  bought 

and  Sold. 

Foreign  Bxohtnge,  Letters  of  Credit. 


E.  Howard  Sc  Co.*8 
TOWER  CLOCKS 

have  been  testMl  tar  forty  years.  Warraated  la 
every  respect.  Bend  for  etreular. 

Tlie  Z.  Soward  IFatelx  and  Olook  Oo., 

»9  MAIDEN  LANE,  114  TREMONT  ST,, 

NEW  TOBK.  BOSTON. 


Pastors  and  Trustees 


COPYRIGHTED  Br  THl  DCYE^^TIC  G.M  C 0.  S r*  .V  '  .  '  SP 


rJR  THAT  LEAD 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 
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about  to  BUILD  or  REMODEL 
CHURCHES,  should  read  our 
pamphlet  on  "Church  Building”; 
and  on  New  Matxuai.  fob  Fbesoo 
Painting.  Warranted  proof  against 
leaks  or  damp  from  the  root  or  sides 
of  the  building.  Plans  for  new,  or  the 
remodeling  or  Frescoing  of  church¬ 
es,  with  estimates,  furnished  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  Pamphlet  sent  free 
to  Pastors  and  Trustees.  Address 
d.  a.  D’ORSAY  CO.,  Church 
Architects  and  Decorators,  Office,  67  | 
Bible  House,  New  Tork.  Beters  to  the  Editors  of  this  paper. 

8KTBNA,  DZU,  June  1st,  IfiM. 

Mr.  D'Orsay— Dear  Sir :  The  plans  tor  our  new  church 
have  Just  oome  to  hand.  Our  builder  says  he  has 'been  a 
carpenter  forty-three  years,  and  has  never  before  seen  such 
good  plans  tor  all  parts  of  the  work.  This  from  a  master 
builder  speaks  well  for  you.  J.  T.  Umsted, 

Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  Smyrna,  Del. 


No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  (]eDt. 

BAPID  ACCVMVLATIDN! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the  j 

Ceitnl  dumb  Fiuicial  Igeiq,  JadoMTilk,  lUiiois. 


'CQLD"HANDL°SA7lR0y 


^VANTAGES 


DO  NOT  BURN  THE  HAND, 
DETACHABLE  WALNUT  HANDLE, 
DOUBLE  POINTED,  IRON  BOTH  WAYS, 
BZaST  IN  USE  AND  CHEAP, 
THREE  IRONS,  ONE  HANDLE  AND  A 
•  STAND  TO  A  SET. 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

Hardware  Trade 


XUM 
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'President  W.  C.  Whitford  of  Milton.  Wli^fChi- 
that  of  LL.D.  upon  Judge  H.  N.  Hibbard  ranitjr 
cago.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Uni'^ud  in 
was  found  to  be  excellent,  Justifying  the  Btbcaty, 
adding  somewhat  to  the  apparatus,  the  Iftating 
and  the  art  department,  as  well  as  In  faeil'in  the 
the  gratuitous  work  Dr.  Taylor  is  doing  ^  the 
cabinet.  The  Board  elected  to  positions  of 
UnlTersity,  Prof.  A.  J.  Caldwell  and  bis  w, 

St.  Louis. 

INGHAM  UNIVSnaiTT.  «8lty 

The  anniversary  exercises  of  Ingham  Unlv^rest, 
last  week,  in  Leroy,  were  of  exceptional  intmany 
and  drew  together  large  numbers,  including  lalan- 
former  students  from  out  of  town.  The  bacv.  Dr. 
reate  was  preached  Sabbath  evening  by  B«r,  and 
H.  G.  Biggs  of  St.  Peters  Church,  Bocheste^  m. 
treated  of  the  three  great  conservative  forcFoihe, 
sential  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation — the 
the  School,  and  the  Church.  Monday  was  ^en 
to  the  graduating  class,  consisting  of  thin  the 
young  ladies,  uniformly  dressed  in  white.  Moiety 
evening,  the  programme  of  the  Altonic  Scjrois- 
was  rendered.  Tuesday  was  given  to  the  ez^'  Wy¬ 
es  of  the  alumnes.  Mary  Sherman  Squires  oi  was 
oming.  Class  of  ’67,  gave  the  greeting,  whiol4llott 
followed  by  the  annual  address  by  Gilbert  Eikhes 
of  New  York,  on  Household  Art.  The  spe4kn- 
after  the  alumnee  dinner  kept  the  future  of  the^.rt 
stltution  well  in  sight.  The  conservatory  concto- 
took  up  the  evening.  Wednesday  was  Commen«til 
ment  day,  and  was  chiefiy  given  to  the  inaugujts 
address  of  Chancellor  Walsworth.  The 


celebration  was  after  the  usual  Western  spirited 
fashion.  Iowa  is  a  great  State,  and  her  pride  in 
herself  is  excusable. 

A  Gloucester  (Mass.)  despatch  says :  ••  The  tran¬ 
sparency  of  the  water  at  the  South  this  season,  is 
unprecedented  in  the  experience  of  veteran  fisher¬ 
men,  and  interferes  seriously  with  the  success  of 
the  mackerel  fleet.  It  enables  the  fish  to  see  the 
operations  of  the  seine,  making  them  wild  and  In¬ 
tractable.  The  purse  weights  at  the  bottom  of  the 
seines  can  be  plainly  seen  at  a  depth  of  twenty 
fathoms.  The  clear  water  is  said  to  be  moving 
this  way,  and  the  shore  fishermen  report  that  they 
can  see  hooked  fish  start  from  the  bottom— seven 
fathoms  deep — in  the  vicinity  of  Klllich  Ledge,  off 
this  cape.” 

Visitors  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  remark  that  though 
general  business  is  not  remarkably  active  there, 
the  city  can  justly  claim  preeminence  in  the  gam' 
bllng  industry.  “  There  is  probably  no  city  of  the 
size  in  the  country,”  says  The  Louisville  Post, 
“  where  gambling  is  more  prevalent,  or  where  the 
facilities  for  indulging  in  the  vice  are  more  open 
or  more  numerous.  The  money  lost  weekly  in 
the  gambling  shops  in  this  city  would  build  three 
or  four  Southern  Expositions.  Every  night  dur¬ 
ing  the  i-aces  the  keno  and  faro  banks  have  been 
thronged,  so  that  at  the  more  popular  places  en¬ 
trance  was  hardly  possible  to  the  late  comer.  In 
short,  the  central  portion  of  the  city  is  nightly  a 


mOH  WATBR  IN  THB  MISSISSIPPI  VAlOiBT. 

Floods  are  again  desolating  considerable  tracts 
of  country  along  the  lower  Mississippi.  On  the 
19th  railroad  traffic  had  been  for  several  days  dis* 
continued  or  greatly  interrupted  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  at  other  points ;  and 
on  the  21st  heavy  rains  occurred  along  both  the 
upper  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Blvers,  causing 
a  still  greater  rise.  The  Missouri  bottom  lands 
were  overflowed  and  the  crops  ruined,  the  farmers 
in  many  cases  being  driven  from  their  homes  to 
higher  ground.  Farms  opposite  Hermann  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  suffered  damage  to  the  extent  of 
over  $60,000.  Opposite  Jefferson  City  and  along 
the  Osage  Blver  the  same  state  of  things  prevail¬ 
ed,  and  also  for  forty  miles  along  the  Missouri 
Biver  below  Ashland. 

At  St.  Louis  last  week  the  river  was  twenty-two 
inches  above  danger  mark,  so  that  nearly  the  en¬ 
tire  front  was  submerged,  and  all  the  cellars  of 
business  houses  along  the  levee  were  filled  with 
water.  Railroad  trains  were  delayed,  or  even 
abandoned  in  some  cases.  The  town  of  Corning 
was  inundated  and  several  houses  swept  away. 
On  the  23d  the  Fish  Lake  levee,  which  protected 
about  fifteen  square  miles  of  rich  fanning  land  in 
American  bottom  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river, 
below  East  Carondelet,  broke,  and  about  10,000 
acres  of  fine  farms  were  soon  under  water.  The 
damage  is  estimated  at  $100,000.  The  Madison 
Dyke,  between  St.  Louis  and  Alton  on  the  Illinois 
side  of  the  river,  broke  on  the  same  date,  and 
from  fifty  to  sixty  square  miles  were  submerged. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  condition  of  the  Queen  is  improved.  Her 
Majesty  was  able  to  walk  from  the  train  to  her 
carriage  on  her  arrival  at  Windsor  from  Balmoral. 
The  Queen  has  invited  the  painter  Angeli  to  come 
to  England  and  make  a  life-sized  portrait  of  her, 
which  she  will  present  to  the  Emperor  William. 

An  English  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
has  sent  an  agent  to  this  country  to  arrange  with 
farmers  for  the  reception  of  youths  to  be  instruct¬ 
ed  by  them  in  practical  farming.  The  young  men 
are  to  be  selected  and  sent  over  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  this  way  many 


UUCATIONIL  AND  COLLEGE  RECORD. 

BliMIBA  FHMAnB  COLI.SOK. 

The  Commencement  of  this  institution  has  been 
one  of  unusual  interest.  The  influence  of  the 
larger  Synod  is  already  felt,  and  the  presence  of 
•OTecal  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  was 
gratifying.  First  came  U^e  address  before  the 
Christian  Association  by  Dr.  Ersklne  N.  White  of 
Mew  York,  Sunday  evening,  June  10th,  of  which  we 
hear  a  good  rqwrt.  On  June  16th,  the  concert  of 
the  Schumann  Society  was  given.  On  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning,  June  17th,  President  Cowles  preached  the 
t>accalaureate,  from  Mark  xlv.  8 :  “  She  hath  done 
what  she  could.”  We  can  note  but  a  few  thoughts 
of  this  most  ^proprlate  and  able  sermon.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  fast  that  there  are  more  pious  women 
than  men,  he  said :  “  It  Is  because  she  is  more 
faithful  that  she  has  the  greater  faith,  not  because 
she  acquires  it  any  easier  than  a  man  does.  To 
be  the  competitor  or  emnlator  of  man,  just  for  the 
sake  of  being  such,  is  not  to  be  encouraged  among 
women.  True  emulation  should  be  to  improve 
upon  the  best  of  yesterday’s  work  In  the  superior 
work  of  to-day,  and  the  yet  higher  aim  of  to-mor¬ 
row.  To  choose  a  good  part,  or  to  aid  in  choosing 
it,  is  a  worthy  aim,  never-ending  in  its  influence 
for  good.” 

The  public  meeting  of  the  Literary  Societies  was 
held  Monday  evening,  and  the  class-day  exercises 
on  Tuesday  morning  were  in  the  bands  of  the 
students,  and  proved  highly  interesting  and  en¬ 
tertaining.  Tuesday  evening  the  oration  before 
these  Societies  was  delivered  by  Bev.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Van  Dyke  of  Kingston.  His  theme  was  “The 
Present  Social  and  Political  Aspects  of  the  World.” 
These  he  considered  both  on  the  side  of  optimism 
and  pessimism,  showing  the  changes  in  society, 
and  the  prominence,  in  the  present,  of  questions 
of  sociology.  Reference  was  made  to  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Buckle,  Draper,  Spencer,  and  others,  to 
show  what  we  might  expect,  in  their  opinion,  is 
the  growth  of  society.  Bank  material  growth  did 
not  give  him  matter  fdr  unqualified  hope.  Mate¬ 
rial  prosperity  is  too  much  the  god  of  this  genera¬ 
tion.  The  oration  was  too  highly  philosophical 
for  the  occasion,  as  it  seemed  to  us ;  yet  it  was 
one  of  ability,  and  was  well  delivered. 

The  great  address  of  the  Commencement  was 
that  before  the  alumnae  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Cleve¬ 
land,  sister  of  Governor  Cleveland.  This  was  so 


an  evasive  reply.  Five  vessels  then  opened  fire 
on  the  town,  the  three  forts  of  which,  mounting 
thirty  guns,  replied.  They  were  quickly  silenced, 
however.  The  Hova  quarter  of  the  town  was  de^ 
stroyed,  but  the  French  factory  and  most  of  the 
American  houses  escaped  Injury.  The  garrison, 
composed  of  2,000  men,  retreated.  The  French 
sustained  no  loss  of  men.  They  occupied  the 
town,  and  are  collecting  the  customs. 

’TBRRTBl.B  CADAMITIBS  MVI,Tin.¥. 

Intelligence  of  a  frightful  calamity  at  a  place  of 
amusement  in  the  town  Dervlo,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Como,  comes  as  a  part  of  the  news  of  Mon¬ 
day  night  last  A  performance  was  going  forward 
on  Sunday  evening  at  what  is  known  as  “  a  puppet 
theatre,”  and  a  Bengal  light  being  used  to  repre¬ 
sent  fire,  a  spark  from  this  set  fire  to  a  quantity 
of  straw  and  firewood  stored  in  an  adjacent  room. 
On  perceiving  the  flames,  the  showman  shouted 
“  Fire,”  but  the  spectators  thought  the  cry  was 
merely  a  realistic  detail  of  the  show,  and  remain¬ 
ed  seated.  Cries  of  fire  were  soon  raised  outside 
the  hall.  The  audience,  thinking  an  affray  had 
arisen  in  the  street,  barred  with  a  heavy  table  the 
door  leading  from  the  hall.  They  did  not  discov¬ 
er  their  mistake  until  the  flames  burst  into  the 
room.  After  the  fire  had  consumed  the  building 
and  was  extinguished,  forty-seven  charred  corpses 
(mostly  women  and  children)  were  found  near  the 
table,  including  the  bodies  of  the  showman  and 
his  wife.  There  were  only  ninety  persons  in  the 
hall  at  any  time. 

The  Horsfbrd  Almanac  and  Cooh  Book 

mailed  free  on  application  to  the  Bumford  Chem¬ 
ical  Works,  Providence,  B.  I. 

PuBK  Cod-Livkb  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  sea-shore,  by  Caswell,  HizAnn  *  Oo,,  New  York. 
It  Is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Physicians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  In  market 

Chaffed  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us- 
ingfj dnifeb  Tab  Soaf,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 


the  College  was  never  so  hopeful.  Now  letth^ 
Synod  of  New  York  take  an  interest  in  its  College 
worthy  of  its  merit,  and  its  future  wili  be  a  grand 
one.  Stkcbbn. 

WNLLB  COLLEGX. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  Wells  College 
wore  begun  on  Sunday  evening,  June  17th,  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  with  the  baccalaureate  ser¬ 
mon  by  President  Frisbee,  from  Phil.  il.  12.  On 
Monday  evening  an  address  was  delivered  before 
the  Phoenix  Literarum  Society  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Tay¬ 
lor  of  Chicago,  on  “  The  Use,  Abuse,  and  Beauty 
of  English  Words.”  The  Glass  Day  Exercises 
were  b^un  on  Tuesday  morning  in  the  chapel. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  Indoors,  the 
audience  adjourned  to  the  grounds  near  Morgan 
Hall,  where  the  Class  Ivy  was  planted  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies.  Thegraduating  class  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Collie  a  handsome  engraving  of  Guido’s 
“Aurora.”  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
annual  concert  was  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Mu¬ 
sic  Departanent.  As  is  usual,  this  concert  was  of 
a  higher  order  than  college  performances  of  the 
The  exercises  of  Gommence- 


kind  ordinarily  are. 
ment  day  took  place  Wednesday  morning.  The 
address  before  the  graduating  ciass  was  deiivered 
by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  of  The  Christian  Union.  It 
was  a  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the 
question  “  How  may  religious  life  be  kept  and 
strengthened,  together  with  the  highest  intellec¬ 
tual  development  ?  ”  The  reception  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  when  a  large  company  of 
friends  from  a  distance  assembled. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  elected  Mr.  Carroll  E. 
Smith  of  The  Syracuse  Journal,  and  Mr.  William 
Brookfield  of  New  York  city,  to  fill  the  vacancies 
made  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Charles  B.  Sedgwick 
and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  William  B.  Cogswell. 

It  is  thought  that  the  year  which  has  just  closed 
marks  the  most  prosperous  era  in  the  history  of 
the  College,  and  its  prospects  were  never  more 
flattering  than  for  the  coming  year. 

Aurora,  N.  T.,  June  32. 

OLIVET  COLLEGE. 

The  baccalaureate  by  President  Butterfield  took 
the  ground  that  the  gifts  that  educated  men  flbuld 
bestow  upon  their  fellow  men,  were  more  valuable 
than  silver  or  gold,  and  well  worthy  a  ten  years’ 
course  of  preparatory  study,  and  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  two  hundred  years  had  shown  that  the 
study  of  the  languages  an^  mathematics  should 
form  a  large  part  of  that  course.  Bev.  L.  G.  Hay, 
who  was  a  missionary  in  India  during  the  Sepoy 
rebellion,  told  the  College  Missionary  Society  how 
the  rebellion  had  resulted  in  the  furtherance  of 
Christianity.  Bev.  Richard  Edwards  of  Princeton, 
Ill.,  addressed  the  Literary  Societies,  portraying 
the  character  that  naturally  results  from  culture 
under  Christian  influences. 


prospe^en 

of  the  University  are  brighter  than  they  have  knge 
for  years,  vindicating  the  wisdom  of  the  chiUed 
in  its  charter.  Double  the  number  have  app^Qy 
for  admission  the  coming  term,  than  for  m^ng 
years  at  so  early  a  time.  The  ladies  raised  amtthe 
themselves  some  $1,600  to  build  an  annex  tq^m. 
Art  College,  and  the  Trustees  have  it  in  conHing 
plation  to  erect  a  large  stone  building  for  a  din'^o- 
hall  and  dormitories.  The  former  debt  is  all  j 
vided  lor.  t 

LAKE  FOBEST. 

President  Gregory’s  baccalaureate  was  deli'  oc- 
ed  on  Sunday  morning.  The  Commencement Bg. 
curred  yesterday  (27th),  the  Literary  Address^of 
ing  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Simon  J.  McPhersoi 
Chicago. 

MT.  HOLYOKE  SEHINABY. 

This  institution  lacks  four  years  of  its  f^at 
semi-centennial.  Dr.  Duryea  gave  the  addresead 
its  anniversary  on  the  21st.  President  Tyler 
an  admirable  paper  on  the  progress  of  the  Sijyen 
nary  during  Miss  Ward’s  administration  of  either 
years.  Her  health,  though  improving,  makesUd^ 
resignation  imperative,  and  Miss  E.  BlanchaLer 
the  First  Associate  Principal,  is  elected  to  b^e 
place.  The  moral  and  spiritual  standard  of 
Seminary,  which  it  has  so  long  maintained,  seeut. 
not  to  be  lowered,  though  the  attainments  in  1^. 
erature  and  science  have  been  much  increascje 
The  numbers  are  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  tL) 
present  buildings  will  admit ;  the  terms  are  stie 
low ;  besides  the  twenty-five  good  teachers,  soniy 
of  the  ablest  lecturers  on  science,  art,  and  hlstorg 
are  heard  each  year  in  the  institution.  Formiqe 
and  strengthening  right  character,  are  still  mac 
prominent.  Obsbbveb.U 

The  total  estate  of  Brown  University  is  valiv 
at  $1,353,916.  L 

yJTtil- 

The  Hlllyer  art  gallery  at  Smith  College,  N<  »nd 
ampton,  was  formally  opened  on  the  19th,  en- 
President  Seelye  announced  that  it  has  beei%^er, 
dowed  with  $60,000,  by  the  late  Winthrop  Hill; 

the  founder.  L 

na- 

School  (of  which  Dr.  H.  B.  C’on 
pin  is  prirraW.^1  closedoo., 

the  13th.  Dr.  Crosby  gave  an  addrl^^^ 


New  York,  Monday,  June  26,  1883. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $191,850  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$8,982,900,  against  $9,381,250  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $9,274,400  at  the  corresponding  date  in 
1881,  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $4,296,- 
300;  the  specie  is  up  $964,000;  the  legal  tenders 
are  increased  $581,900;  the  deposits  other  than 
United  States  are  up  $5,416,200,  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  decreased  $3,200. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

,  ^  „  Ulgtieat.  Lowest.  1883 

Adams  Express .  —  _  1391 

Amerlosn  Express . .  _  eij 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  86  811  36* 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  prel. .  —  _  60 

American  Cable  Co .  631  69  — 

Boston  Air  Line  prel . 83j  821  76i 

Canada  Southern .  671  66i  53i 

Canadian  Faciflc . .  64  62J  — 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota. .  16  16  19i 

Central  Pacific .  761  741  91I 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg . 18  18  — 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pref. ..  66  66  — 

0.,  C.,  C.  and  1  76}  j-jt  731 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 19i  19  33J 

Chesapeake  ana  Ohio  let  prel . 30|  30  314 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  3d  prel . —  —  24 

0.,0.  andl.  0 .  4  4  _ 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy. . 1341  1334  1314 


everything  to  permit  their  return.  Geronimo  and 
Mathies  agreed  to  bring  in  the  straggling  Indians 
and  take  them  to  the  reservation,  where  Crook 
thinks  they  must  be  in  a  few  days.  When  Geron¬ 
imo  and  Mathies  return  with  the  stragglers  they 
went  after,  there  will  not  be  a  single  Apache  left 
in  Sonora  except  Juh,  with  family  and  one  man. 


and  her  delivery  was  very  effective.  Her  subject 
was  “Altruistic  Faith,”  and  for  her  illustration  of 
this  she  took  Ghadidja,  the  first  wife  of  Mahomet, 
who  was  rich,  a  widow,  and  much  older  than  he 
when  she  married  him.  When  asked  why  he  did 
not,  in  later  years,  put  her  away  and  take  a  young¬ 
er  wife,  he  replied  that  he  loved  her  best  because 
she  believed  in  him  when  ail  men  despised  him. 
This  was  the  fervent,  effectual  faith  of  one  soul  in 
another, 
hornet. 


The  report  that  there  are  160  men  stili  in  the  field, 
is  without  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact. 

Some  four  months  ago  Juh  and  Geronimo  had  a 
quarrel,  which  ended  by  Juh  leaving  the  band. 
He  has  not  been  heard  from  since  by  any  of  the 
other  chiefs.  Some  say  he  is  dead,  others  that 
he  has  gone  farther  in  the  Sierra  Madres.  One 
thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  he  has  but  a 
single  man  with  him.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  after 
Crook’s  fight  all  the  chiefs  came  in  for  all  the 
warriors  in  the  field,  and  agreed  for  them  to  sur¬ 
render  and  come  too.  “Not  a  single  Apache,” 
says  Crook,  “is  on  the  warpath  in  Sonora.”  He 
doubts  if  there  is  even  a  single  living  Apache  in 
the  State  of  Sonora  or  Chihuahua.  Those  that 
Geronimo  and  Mathies  went  out  to  gather  up 
could  not  exceed  100,  of  whom  not  more  than  one- 
half  are  men.  Gen.  Crook  says  that  if  these  In¬ 
dians  are  not  allowed  on  the  reservation,  it  will 
be  the  most  fatal  mistake  ever  made.  'The  In¬ 
dians  will  lay  all  the  blame  on  him,  as  they  now 
believe  he  is  all-powerful,  and  that  anything  ho 
wants  to  have  done  will  not  be  refused,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has  only  promis¬ 
ed  them  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  allow 
them  to  return  to  San  Carlos.  He  says  if  the 
Government  forbids  them  this  privil^e,  they  will 
most  certainly  return  to  the  warpath,  allowing  the 


The  Ladies’  Literary 
Society — ^The  Soonians — lost  their  beautiful  room 
and  all  its  furniture  in  the  fire  of  last  year ;  but 
by  great  effort  have  refitted  new  and  more  com¬ 
modious  rooms.  The  dedicatory  address  was  by 
Prof.  Goodwin,  and  was  replete  with  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions.  Shipherd  Hall,  burned  a  year  ago,  has 
been  rebuilt  upon  a  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
plan,  and  neatly  refurnished  throughout.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  expenses  of  the  year  have  been  met 
without  any  increase  of  the  College  debt ;  $22,000 
having  been  secured  from  Michigan  alone,  aside 
from  the  students’  fees  and  the  income  from  in¬ 
vested  funds.  The  debt  is  now  less  than  $7,000, 
and  the  College  has  land  and  unproductive  assets 
sufficient  to  much  more  than  extinguish  it.  The 
Trustees  voted  to  raise  money  at  once  to  complete 
the  Hall  of  Science,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  laid  eighteen  months  ago.  They  also  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  procure  plads  tor  a  fire¬ 
proof  library  building,  and  secure  itsler^tion  as 
soon,  as  possible.  hun^^^^nd  elgrbtv. 

four  volumes  have  ^jj^enad^  tVlhe  library  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year-]F9M  by  pun<o*“se,  and  900  by 


It  was  her  faith  that  wrought  out  Ma- 
There  is  faith  in  God,  in  self,  and  in  hu¬ 
manity.  The  first  produces  the  others.  Give 
this  full  growth,  and  the  others  will  have  full 
sweep.  Our  creed  should  be  enlarged  to  add  to 
“  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,”  I  believe  in  myself 
or  in  you.  This  threefold  faith  should  be  taught. 

Faith  in  others  is  faith  in  humanity :  1st,  in  the 
abstract ;  and  second,  in  the  concrete.  The  first 
is  that  general  attitude  of  mind  which  is  hopeful 
and  expectant  of  humanity.  It  looks  to  a  goal  of 
final  good.  It  is  not  pessimistic.  It  believes  that 
life  is  worth  living  infinitely,  and  infinitely  worth 
saving.  But  it  must  not  stop  with  the  abstract. 
Life  is  laid  out  in  definite  dooryards.  A  whole 
milky  way  of  generalities  may  not  give  a  rush¬ 
light  to  any  human  being.  It  must  touch  human¬ 
ity  in  the  individual,  if  for  good.  It  must  look 
into  almshouses,  and  asylums,  and  prisons,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  cities’  night. 

This  faith  which  believes  in  another,  does  not 
require  negativ^y,  first,  that  its  possessor  be  a  fe¬ 
male  ;  yet  it  is  oftener  found  in  a  woman  than  in 
a  man.  Men  believe  in  themselves,  and  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  themselves.  Second,  this  is  not  insep¬ 
arable  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  But  she 
would  have  a  woman  moderately  married;  she 
need  not  be  a  buttonhole  bouquet  to  a  man,  nor 
be  dead  in  love  with  him.  They  may  have  faith  in 
eadi  other.  Third,  it  is  not  hero-worship;  it 
will  serve,  but  not  worship.  It  believes  that  he 
can  be  and  do  one  thing.  This  was  illustrated  by 
Mrs.  Carlyle.  Ghedidja  believed  in  Mahomet. 
Affirmatively,  this  faith  is  that  faculty  of  mind  by 
which  one  discriminates  what  I  am  good  for  and 
best  for.  It  sees  that  this,  and  no  other,  is  your 
way.  It  discerns  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  you.  It  divines  you,  it  appreciates  you. 
Whence  this  faith  ?  It  is  the  gift  of  God.  Che- 
didja  is  a  Theodora.  Miss  Cleveland  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  self-made  men. 

There  is  at  least  one  Chedidja  in  every  life. 
Your  own  faith  will  at  times  need  the  support  of 
another.  This  will  be  when  all  men  despise  you, 
and  you  despise  yourself.  You  will  have  much 


Chicago  and  Alton . 

Chicago  and  Northwest . 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pret. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 
Chicago, MU. and  St.  Paul  prel.., 


Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Paclflo. 


Colorado  CoaL 


Delaware,  Lack,  and  Western. 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal, 

Denver  and  Bio  Grande . . 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  Cltj . 

E.Tenn.,Va.,and  Ga.  B.  B.... 
B.  Tenn.  Va.  and  Ga.  B.  B.  pi 

Green  Baj  and  Winona . 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  pi  el. 

Harlem . 

Homestake  Mining . 


ezvmon,  mus  relieving  themselves  of  their  own  im¬ 
pediments.  If  deceived  this  time,  they  will  never 
again  surrender,  but  will  make  a  life  business  of 
raiding  and  murdering.  He  says  if  his  policy  is 
not  pursued  in  the  matter,  he  will  never  again  un¬ 
dertake  to  bring  these  Apaches  to  terms,  as  any 
attempt  will  prove  futile.  The  spirit  of  the  Chihua¬ 
huas  has  been  crushed.  They  have  been  humbled 
much  more  than  any  of  the  tribes  put  on  the  San 
Carlos  reservation  ten  years  ago,  and  yet  not  one 
of  those  tribes  have  broken  out  or  given  any  trou¬ 
ble.  He  says  if  these  tribes  are  allowed  to  return 
to  San  Carlos  and  be  dealt  strictly  with,  not  one 
of  them  could  ever  be  induced  to  again  leave  it 
under  any  circumstances.  In  short,  he  says  he 
will  stand  surety  for  their  good  behavior.  Neither 
does  he  think  that  any  of  them  should  be  tried  for 
past  offenses,  for  he  promised  them,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  that  the  past  would  be  wiped  out, 
and  he  would  endeavor  to  protect  them  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

Gen.  Crook  felt  that  this  was  the  best  policy  under 
the  circumstances.  He  regretted  as  much  as  any¬ 
body  that  these  red-handed  murderers  should  be 
allowed  to  return  to  the  reservation  under  the 
protection  of  the  Government;  but  he  says  “  The 
murdered  dead  we  cannot  bring  back.  We  must 
protect  the  living,  and  make  the  best  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.”  He  found  it  necessary  to  promise  the 
Apaches  protection  so  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power, 
in  order  to  bring  them  all  in  and  save  the  people 
from  their  hands,  and  if  not  supported  by  the 
Goveiiiment,  his  campaign  is  a  failure,  and  the 
worst  is  yet  to  come.  In  regard  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  to  the  return  of 
the  Apaches,  he  considered  it  all  bosh.  The  Si¬ 
erra  Madres’  nest  is  now  broken  up,  and  Gen. 
Crook  says  if  the  Government  will  sustain  him  in 
his  policy,  he  can  assure  the  country  that  the 
Apache  trouble  is  settled  for  all  time  to  come. 

■  CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  police  have  been  instructed  by  Superintend¬ 
ent  Walling  to  enforce  the  act  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature  regarding  the  carrying  of  firearms. 
The  provisions  of  the  act,  it  is  said,  will  prevent 
the  carrying  of  the  deadly  toy-pistols.  The  law 
provides  that  no  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  of  age  shall  have,  carry,  or  have  In  his  pos- 
slon,  in  any  public  street,  highway,  or  place,  in 
an.t  of  the  cities  of  this  State,  any  pistol  or  other 
firearms  of  any  kind ;  and  no  person  shall  in  such 
cities  sell  or  give  any  pistol  or  other  firearuM  to 
any  person  under  such  age.  Any  person  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  in  all  trials  or  examinations 
for  st^id  offence,  the  appearance  of  the  person  so 
alleg^  or  claimed  to  be  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  shall  be  evidence  to  the  magistrate  or  jury 
to;  the  age  of  such  person. 

j^iNew  York  gentleman  owns  the  carriage  in 
^bl«h  George  Washington  rode  when  President 
of  (.lie  United  States.  The  carriage  was  known  to 
people  as  the  white  chariot,  and  it  was  used 
Washington  when  he  made  his  Presidential 
trip  from  Mount  Vernon  through  the  Southern 
gtetes,  a  journey  of  1900  miles.  It  will  probably 
1)6  sent  to  the  Louisville  Exposition. 

The  bronze  figure  of  an  American  panther, 
crouching  for  his  prey,  was  unveiled  in  Central 
Park  in  New  York,  June  12th.  A  bronze  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  Bolivar  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
city  by  the  Venesuelan  Government  for  erection 
in  the  Park.  The  commission  has  been  awarded 
to  Raphael  de  la  Cova,  a  young  Venezuelan  sculp¬ 
tor  mow  occupying  a  studio  in  New  York.  The 
presentation  is  to  bo  made  on  the  22d  of  February 
next. 

The  government  of  Venezuela  will  present  to 
the  city  of  New  York  a  statue  of  Bolivar,  the 
Liberator,  for  the  Central  Park.  The  model  will 
be  made  by  a  Venezuelan  artist,  Bafael  de  la  Cova. 
The  statue  will  be  of  bronze,  and  will  have  a 
height  of  twenty-one  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
great  liberator  of  the  South  American  States  will 
be  represented  in  the  statue  as  holding  his  sword 
In  his  hand,  suddenly  reining  in  his  horse,  which 
had  been  going  at  full  speed  and  seems  to  resist 
the  curb. 

The  Kaaterskill  Railroad,  completing  an  all 
rail  route  to  the  top  of  the  Catsklll  Mountains, 
has  been  opened. 

John  H.  Alexander,  the  colored  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  West  Point  Military  Academy, 
has  passed  an  excellent  examination  and  been  ad¬ 
mitted. 


Houston  and  Texas . 

Illinois  Central . 

*Illlnols  Central  leased  lines. 
Ind.,  Bloom,  and  Western.... 

Lake  snore . 

Lake  Erie  and  Western . 

Long  Island . 

Louisville  and  Naskvllle . 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  0.  . 
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fire  upon  the  men.  Seventeen  men  were  wounded, 
but  no  one  was  killed. 

Seven  members  of  the  Black  Hand  Society  were 
sentenced  to  death,  and  eight  to  seventeen  years’ 
imprisonment,  at  Xeres,  Spain,  on  the  18th.  They 
were  found  guilty  of  assassinating  a  member  of 
their  body  who  was  suspected  of  being  about  to 
Two  of  the  seventeen  tried  were 


PBRSONAL  AND  NBW8  ITBMS. 

Out  in  the  Indian  country  they  call  Gab.  Crook 
“  The  Gray  Eagle.” 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  seventy-one 
years  old  last  Saturday.  She  still  gets  a  fair  in¬ 
come  from  the  sale  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 

Whiskey  selling  was  suppressed  by  thirty-five 
Tennessee  towns,  which  had  to  have  their  char¬ 
ters  repealed  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

Gov.  Pattison  of  Pennsylvania  has  vetoed  a  bill 
compensating  citizens  of  Somerset  county  for 
quartering  State  troops  in  1863,  and  allowing  them 
twenty  years’  interest. 

The  monument  of  Robert  E.  Lee  will  be  unveil¬ 
ed  at  Lexington,  Va.,  at  an  early  day.  The  cer¬ 
emonies  are  to  be  on  a  scale  of  considerable  mag¬ 
nitude.  The  managers  of  the  celebration  at  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.,  where  a  monument  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  is  to  be  unveiled,  send  out  a  melancholy 
plaint  of  the  indifference  of  Democratic  loaders  to 
this  event. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  another  small  ^ple 
crop  in  Western  New  York.  Many  of  th#  old 
orchards  have  been  raided  by  the  aphis,  and  in 
some  instances  are  now  entirely  destitute  of 
leaves.  A  new  enemy  has  made  its  appearance 
near  Rochester,  and  Messrs.  Ellwanger  A  Barry 
are  trying  to  exterminate  it  from  their  extensive 
grounds. 

The  city  of  Knoxville,  Tenn,,  appears  to  be 
built  oq  nothing.  The  other  day  the  water  in  one 
of  the  city  reservoirs,  amounting  to  half  a  million 
gallons,  disappeared  in  a  very  mysterious  way, 
and  subsequent  investigation  showed  that  it  had 
gone  out  through  an  opening  in  the  bottom,  and 
that  springs  half  a  mile  away  had  overflowed  with 
oily  water.  The  local  papers  say  that  the  city 
is  built  on  a  mammoth  cave,  and  may  some  day 
go  the  way  of  its  reservoir. 

At  Smartsville,  Gal.,  the  Milton  Hydraulic  Min¬ 
ing  Company’s  reservoir,  containing  six  hundred 
and  fifty  million  cubic  feet  of  water,  burst  Mon¬ 
day.  The  rush  of  water  was  irresistible,  and 
swept  everything  in  its  path.  It  raised  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Yuba  river  a  hundred  feet.  The  roar  of  the 
rushing  waters  was  heard  several  miles  away. 
All  bridges  were  carried  off.  Several  lives  are  re¬ 
ported  lost.  The  money  loss  is  $76,000. 

An  eminent  literary  lady  was  lately  heard  at  a 
dinner  party  inveighing  loudly  against  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  vivisection,  who  nevertheless  ate  with 
relish  oysters  wrenched  alive  from  their  shells, 
cod  crimped  while  alive,  lobsters  boiled  alive, 
lamb  and  chicken  bled  to  death,  and  Strasburg 
pie  made  from  the  livers  of  geese  baked  to  death 
before  an  underground  fire.  Her  dress  was  trim¬ 
med  with  humming-birds,  and  the  cloak  In  whlo>* 
she  came  was  made  of  the  skins  of  seals  flay<^ 
alive. 

Capt.  Webb,  the  famous  English  swimmer,  i°' 
tends,  it  is  said,  to  undertake  swimming  through 
the  whirlpool  rapids,  or  the  dreaded  maelstr*^!^ 
below  Niagara  Falls,  from  which  no  one  has 
yet  emerged  alive.  His  reward  is  to  be  $10,(00, 
paid  by  the  railroads,  which  expect  to  make  O' 
handsome  profit  for  themselves  by  carrying  peo]>le 
to  the  scene  of  the  exhibition.  In  case  of 
death,  the  money  is  to  be  paid  to  his  widow.  ^ 
foolhardy  enterprise  this,  which  ought  not  to  be 
ventured  upon. 

The  progress  of  the  Great  West  cannot  be  tfore 
plainly  seen  than  In  the  State  of  Iowa,  wUeliio^- 
mitted  as  a  State  thirty-six  years  ago  witli  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  116,000,  now  numbers  1,600,000,  wl^h  a 
development  dt  railroads,  manufactures,  and*!! 
material  interests  that  place  her  in  the  front  rrf>k 
of  progressive  communities.  Iowa  has  just  b<oo 
celebrating  a  semi-centendial,  the  occasion  bf>og 
a  commemoration  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sac  Mtd 
Fox  Indians,  whidi  went  into  effect  on  Jun*  !■ 
1833,  and  which  gave  over  most  of  the  pro^t 
State  of  Iowa  to  the  occupation  of  white  men.  ahe 
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to  engage  in  the  study  of  law.  His  successor  has 
not  yet  been  chosen.  Prof.  J.  H.  Smith  retires 
from  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Johnson  of  Boston  has  been  appointed  Director. 

The  graduating  class  this  year  numbered  twelve, 
of  whom  three  only  are  young  men — Mr.  Lewis  F. 
Rogers,  a  very  promising  member  of  the  class,  a 
son  of  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian,  church  of 
Shawano,  Wis.,  having  been  accidentally  drowned 
a  year  ago.  Two  of  the  class  have  the  ministry  in 
view.  Mr.  George  Vaslloff  Popoff  comes  from 
Plevna  in  Bulgaria,  and  expects  to  return  there- 
after  finishing  his  theological  studies. 

^^The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  Rev.  G. 
R.  W.  Scott  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Rev.  L.  G.  Hay 
of  Indianapolis,  and  Rev.  Walter  M.  Barrows  of 
New  York.  It  may  not  be  known  to  your  readers 
that  Rev.  W.  M.  Barrows,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  American  Home  Mission  Society,  and  Dr. 
J.  H.  Barrows,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Chicago,  are  brothers,  and  graduated 
from  Olivet  College  in  1867,  in  the  first  class  that 
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acquitted. 

The  Prussian  (3k)vernment  proposes  to  gain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  entire  railway  system  of  the  kingdona 
by  the  purchase  of  six  railways,  including  the 
upper  Silesian  and  the  Berlin  and  Hamburg  roads. 
The  estimated  cost  is  325,000,000  marks,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  Berlin  and  Hamburg  road,  for  which  spe¬ 
cial  arrangements  will  be  made. 

Floods  are  now  prevailing  in  Silesia,  attended 
by  water-spouts.  A  large  part  of  Hirschberg  is 
submerged,  and  the  houses  in  adjacent  villages 
are  fiooded.  The  railway  near  Salzbrunn  was 
washed  away.  Disastrous  Hoods  are  also  reported 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  A  telegram  of  the  21st 
says :  The  Oder  and  the  Bober  are  rising  rapidly. 
The  valley  of  the  Bober  is  like  an  inland  sea. 
Many  adjacent  villages  are  fiooded.  The  water  in 
the  Neisse,  however,  has  begun  falling. 

In  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  action 
of  the  United  States  (jovernment  in  imposing  a 
high  tariff  on  works  of  art  was  recently  discussed, 
and  several  members  demanded  reprisals.  In  re¬ 
ply  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  while  they  condemned  this  action  of  our 
Government,  expressed  a  hope  that  diplomatic 
negotiations  would  procure  better  terms.  They 
added  that  reprisals  would  be  useless,  especially 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  real 
value  of  objects  of  art.  A  motion  was  ultimately 
adopted  requesting  the  Government  to  introduce 
a  special  bill  dealing  with  the  question. 

The  protest  recently  sent  by  the  Pope  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Grevy  in  regard  to  Church  matters  in  France 
is  couched  in  an  amicable,  though  firm  tone.  Says 
a  telegram  of  the  23d :  His  Holiness  points  out 
the  painful  position  of  the  Church  in  France  be¬ 
cause  of  the  policy  of  the  Republic  during  the  last 
few  years.  He  says  laws  hostile  to  the  Church 
are  now  being  prepared.  He  hopes  that  the  pacific 
assurances  given  by  France  at  various  times  really 
signify  a  desire  to  avoid  a  painful  conflict,  which 
would  be  equally  disastrous  to  both  Church  and 
State.  He  requests  President  Grevy  to  use  his 
high  influence  to  prevent  such  a  conflict. 

A  message  of  the  2l8t  from  St.  Petersburg  says : 
The  Nihilists  have  issued  a  manifesto  acknowl¬ 
edging  their  temporary  loss  of  power  to  keep  up 
the  policy  of  terrorism.  They  acknowledge  that 
they  have  lost  their  leaders  and  been  reduced  to 
inactivity  by  the  exhaustion  of  their  moneys. 
They  declare,  however,  that  they  shall  persist  in 
the  fight  for  their  country  and  liberty.  They  say 
that  Russia  is  drifting  into  war  with  Germany, 
which  must  result  in  Russia’s  defeat. 

Gen.  Wallace,  the  American  Minister,  has  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  notice  given  by  the  Porte  of 
the  termination  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  be¬ 
tween  Turkey  and  the  United  States,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  given  too  late.  According  to  a 
telegram  of  the  22d,  the  American  Consul  has 
gone  to  Bltlls,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  to  inquire  into 
the  case  of  two  American  missionaries  who  were 
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ever  graduated  from  the  College, 
their  venerable  father,  who  is  a  resident  of  Olivet, 
were  upon  the  platform  Commencement  day,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  exercises  were  called  out  for 
speeches.  They  spoke  of  the  affection  they  felt 
for  Olivet,  as  it  was  here  that  they  first  became 
interested  in  religion,  and  decided  to  enter  the 
ministry. 

Many  Eastern  men  suppose  that  the  instruction 
given  in  these  Western  Colleges  is  of  the  same 
grade  with  that  given  in  Eastern  academies  and 
high  schools ;  but  occasionally  a  student  leaves 
Olivet  to  go  to  some  of  the  best  Eastern  colleges, 
and  they  uniformly  enter  classes  there  of  the 
grade  they  were  in  at  Olivet.  I  presume  this  is 
true  of  other  ifestem  collies. 

I  mention  this  because  there  are  many  persons 
in  the  Eastern  States  who  would  gladly  send  their 
sons  to  Western  colleges  if  they  knew  their  advan¬ 
tages,  whereas  the  expenses  of  an  Eastern  college 
are  beyond  their  means.  My  own  son  has  been  in 
Olivet  during  the  last  two  years,  and  his  expenses 
have  been  only  $160  a  year.  This,  however,  does 
not  include  clothing  and  travelling  expenses. 

W.  B.  W. 

BLACKBUBN  TTNIVBBSITY. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Hurd 
especially  impressed  upon  collie  graduates  and 
upon  educated  men  their  duty  .to  promote  higher 
education,  and  practically  to  build  up  their  own 
alma  mater.  In  the  evening,  the  Society  of  Inqui¬ 
ry  and  the  Association,  with  a  large  congr^ation, 
had  the  great  privilege  of  an  address  upon  Mission 
work  in  Turkey,  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup.  The  ad¬ 
dress  was  graphic,  full  of  power  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  Master— perhaps  all  the  more  so  from  the 
speaker’s  having  just  been  advised  by  telegraph 
that  even  then,  on  that  Sunday  evening,  his  mo¬ 
ther  was  dying  at  the  old  homestead  in  Montrose. 
But  as  Is  known,  she  lingered  until  Wednesday  at 
3 :30  F.  M.,  and  until  her  son’s  return.  Dr.  Jes¬ 
sup’s  address  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
students  of  BUckbum  University,  and  by  that 
great  assemblage.  The  Junior  exhibition  occur¬ 
red  on  Monday  evening,  and  on  Wednesday  the 
Literary  Societies  were  grandly  addressed  by  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnson.  Wednesday  was  the  Senior 
Glass  day,  when  appropriate  proceedings  took 
place  around  a  granite  boulder  which  the  class 
had  placed  as  a  memorial  stone.  Thursday,  Com- 
meaoement  day,  the  Senior  Glass  of  eight,  divided 
equally  between  the  sexes,  acquitted  themselves 
hudsomely.  In  addition  to  the  degrees  confer¬ 
red  upon  these,  and  one  Master’s  degree  in  course, 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  was  bestowed  upon 


attacked  by  Kurds  near  that  place, 
has  demanded  and  the  Forte  has  promised  that 
the  persons  guilty  of  the  outrage  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished. 

Advices  from  Shanghed  of  the  22d  state  that  the 
difficulty  between  China  and  France  has  been  ad¬ 
justed.  Li  Hung  Chang  is  expected  to  return  to 
Feklng  immediately.  But  these  advices  are  not 
fully  trusted . 

Admiral  Fierre,  commander  of  the  French  fleet 
in  Madagascar  waters,  in  his  report  of  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Majunga  on  May  16th,  says  he  de¬ 
manded  the  surrender  of  the  place,  but-  received 
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